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ANNEX  E 

UNIT  DESIGNATIONS  AND  LOCATIONS 
(  C )  Unit  Designations  by  Tyre,  Parent  Orga.nl nation,  and  Corf 


CTZ 

a .  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  { 1 ) 

11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  III 

b .  Tank  Battalion  ( 3 ) 

2/3U  (25th  Infantry  Division)  III 

I/69  (Ath  Infantry  Division)  IT 

1/77  (1st  brigade,  5th  Mechanized  Division)  I 

c .  Armored  Cavalry Squadron,  Divisional  ( G ) 

1/1  (23d  Infantry  Division)  I 

?/l  (I  Field  Force,  Vietnam)  II 

l/1*  (1st  Infantry  Division)  III 

3A  (25t.h  Infantry  Division)  III 

3/5  (9th  Infantry  Division)  I 

1/10  Ath  Infantry  Division)  II 

d .  Infantry  Battalion  (Mechanized)  ( 9 ) 

2/2  (1st  Infantry  Division)  III 

1/5  (25th  Infantry  Division)  III 

2/8  (hth  Infantry  Division)  II 

1/16  (1st  Infantry  Division)  III 

2/22  (25th  Infantry  Division)  III 

U/23  (25th  Infantry  Division)  III 

2/1*7  (9th  Infantry  Division)  III 

1/50  (I  Field  Force,  Vietnam)  II 

l/6l  (1st  brigade,  5th  Mechanized  Division)  I 

e .  Separate  Cavalry  Troop  ( G ) 

E/1/1  (23d  Infantry  Division)  I 

D/17  (199th  Light  Infantry  brigade)  III 

E/17  v'73d  Airborne  ilrigade)  II 

F/17  (c3d  Infantry  Division)  I 

H/17  (23d  Infantry  Division)  I 

A/L/12  (1st  Brigade,  5th  Mechanized  Division)  I 
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(C)  Unite  bv  CT2  and  Parent  Unit 
a.  I  CTZ 

{1 )  23d  Infantry  Division 

1/1  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron 
E/1/1  Separate  Cf.valrj'  Troop 
F/17  Separate  Cavalry  Troon 
H/17  Separate  Cavalry  Troop 

( 2 )  1st  Me,  5th  Mechanized 

1/77  Tank  Battalion 

1/61  Mechanized  Infantry 

AA/12  Separate  Cavalry  Troop 

3/T  Armored  Cnv&lzy  Squadron  (Attached) 

C/2/3^  Tank  Battalion  (Attached) 


b.  II  CTZ 

(1) 

bth  Infantry  Division 

1/69  Tank  Battalion 

1/10  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron 

2/8  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 

(2) 

173d  Airborne  Brigade 

E/17  Separate  Cavalry  Troop 

(3) 

TF  South  (I  Field  Force,  Vietnam) 

2/1  Armored  Cavalry  Squad  a 

1/50  Mechanized  Infantry  Ba-  salion 

c.  ILL 

CTZ. 

(i) 

1st  Infantry  Division 

l/!»  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron 
2/2  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 
l/l6  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 
B/2/31*  Tank  Battalion  (Attached) 
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(2)  ?5th  Division 


2/3U  Tank  Battalion  (-) 

3 A  Armored  Cavalry  Squadron 
1/5  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 
2/22  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 
h/23  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 

( 3 )  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

t1*)  3d  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Division 

2/^7  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 


(5)  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade 

D/17  Separate  Cavalry  Troop 


(C) 


Recapitulation,  Type  Units  by  CTZ 


TYPE  UNIT 

i  CTZ  1 

I 

ii 

III 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

- 

- 

1 

Tank  Battalion 

1+ 

a 

1  (-) 

Armored  Cavalry  Squadron,  Divisional 

2 

2 

2 

Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion 

n 

2 

6 

Separate  Cavalry  Troop 

LL 

1 

1 

FIGURE  E-l  (C).  Distribution  of  Armored/Mechanized  Units 
by  Corps  Tactical  Zone  (u). 
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ANNEX  F 


summary  of  unit  activities 


1.  (II)  INTRODUCTION 

a.  In  the  conduct  of  this  study,  ACTIV  data  collectors  visited 
nearly  all  armored  and  mechanized  units  in  RVK  during  the  period  2  .January 
to  10  April  1070.  These  visits  lasted  for  an  average  of  four  days.  The 
units  were  conducting  a  variety  of  operations  in  differing  environments 
and  against  varying  threats.  This  annex  contains  an  operational  and  lo¬ 
gistical  summary  of  each  unit's  activity  at  the  time  it  was  visited. 

While  each  unit's  operation  was  ur.i-iue,  these  summaries,  taken  together, 
are  representative  of  the  type  of  operations  conducted  by  armored  units 
during  the  time  period. 

b.  This  annex  is  divided  into  five  appendices,  one  for  each  type 
unit.  The  individual  unit  summaries  are  presented  as  tabs  at  the  apj rc- 
priate  appendix.  For  completeness,  all  armor  units  in  RVN  are  included; 
those  units  not  evaluated  are  so  indicated.  The  following  list  gives  the 
order  of  presentation  and  dates  the  units  were  visited. 

UNIT 

11th  ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT 

1st  Squadron,  11th  Cavalry 
2d  Squadron,  11th  Cavalry 
3d  Squadron,  11th  Cavalry 

ARMORED  CAVALRY  SQUADRONS,  DIVISIONS 

1st  Squadron,  l3t  Cavalry  (?3rd  Inf  Div) 

2d  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry  (I  Field  Force,  Vietnam) 

1st  Squadron,  **th  Cavalry  (1st  Inf  Div) 

3d  Squadron,  1th  Cavalry  (25th  Inf  Div) 

3d  Squadron,  5th  Cavalry  (1st  Bde ,  5th  Inf  Div  [M]) 

1st  Squadron,  10th  Cavalry  (Nth  Inf  Div) 

SEPARATE  ARMORED  CAVALRY  TROOPS 


DATES  VISITED 


2  -  7  dan  To 
2-5  Feb  70 


22  - 

27 

Jan 

70 

17  - 

20 

Mar 

70 

1  - 

k 

Mar 

70 

13  - 

18 

Jan 

70 

21  - 

2l 

Feb 

70 

9  - 

13 

Mar 

70 

Not 

Visited 

E  Troop,  lat  Cavalry  (23rd  Inf  Div) 

A  Troop,  Lth  Caval ry  (1st  Bde,  5th  Tnf  Div  f M ) ) 


D  Troop, 
E  Troop, 
f  Troon, 
H  'rroon , 


17th  Caval rv 
17th  Caval rv 
17th  Caval rv 
17th  Caval rv 


(100th  Lt.  Tnf  Bde) 
(173d  Abn  Rdp ) 

(?R rd  Tnf  Div) 
(23rd  Tnf  Div) 


9  Apr  70 

Discussed  as  part  of 
l/77th  Tank  Bn 
23  Apr  70 
10-11  Apr  70 

10  Mar  70 

20  Mar  70  -  Main¬ 
tenance  standdovn 


c-\ 


JJNTT 


DATES  VISITED 


TANK  BATTALIONS 

2d  Battalion,  3Uth  Armor  (25th  Inf  Div)  31  Jan  -  U  Feb  70 

1st  Battalion,  69th  Armor  (Uth  Inf  Div)  2-7  Jan  70 

1st  Battalion,  77th  Armor  (1st  Bde,  5th  Inf  Div  [M])  7  -  lU  Feb  70 

MECHANIZED  INFANTRY  BATTALIONS 

2d  Battalion,  2d  Infantry  (1st  Inf  Div) 

1st  Battalion,  5th  Infantry  (25th  Inf  Div) 

2d  Battalion,  8th  Infantry  (Uth  Inf  Div) 

1st  Battalion,  l6th  Infantry  (1st  Inf  Div) 

2d  Rattalion,  22d  Infantry  (25th  Inf  Div) 

Uth  Rattalion,  ?3d  Infantry  (25th  Inf  Div) 

2d  Battalion,  U7th  Infantry  (9th  Inf  Div) 

1st  Rattalion,  50th  Infantry  (T  Field  Force,  Vietnam) 

1st  Battalion,  6lst  Infantry  (1st  Bde,  5th  Tnf  Div  f M ) i 

2.  (II)  MAP  SYMBOLS 

The  nonstandard  map  symbols  used  in  this  annex  are  piven  below. 


L2  -  17  Jan  70 
16  -  18  Mar  70 
Not  Visited 

22  -  25  Jan  70 
9-11  Mar  70 

2 6  -  28  Feb  70 

23  -  25  Mar  70 
6-10  Apr  70 

30  Mar  -  3  Apr  70 


AO  Boundary 


Specified  Fire  Zone 

Time  Limits  (if  Applicable) 

No- Fire  Zone 

Time  Limits  (If  Applicable) 


Nlir/OF’/FWO  Base 


.'■mall  Fixed  Oerurily 


TV.  i  nt 


•■’ire  Support.  Base 
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Appendix  1  (11th  Arawred  Cavalry  Regiment)  to  Annex  F 


FIGURE  F-l  (C).  Unit  Locations  -  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment.  (U) 
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Tab  A  (lat  Squadron.  11th  Cavalry?  to  Appendix  1  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIOHAL  SUMMARY 


&.  Missions 


the  AO. 


(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in 

(2)  To  deny  the  enemy  access  to  the  Loc  Ninh  area. 

(3)  To  sveep  01-13  daily  from  Loc  Ninh  south  to  the  Cam  Le  bridge. 

(>»)  To  conduct  combined  operations  vith  HF,  PF,  and  CIDG  units 

and  provide  rifle  marksmanship,  training. 


(5)  To  conduct  a  civic  action  program  (primarily  1CAP)  vithin 


the  AD. 


h .  Concept  of  Operations 

The  squadron  employed  its  cavalry  troops  for  zone  reconnaissance 
vithin  the  AO;  conducted  a  daily  mine  sweep  of  0I.-13  with  one  cavalry 
platoon  or  the  attached  armored  engineer  platoon;  conducted  combined 
operations  with  local  GVN/F.VtlAF  forces;  and  periodically  rotated  troops 
back  to  Quan  Loi  for  maintenance  s'.anddown.  During  the  period,  the  tank 
company  was  attached  to  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  in  the  vicinity 
of  Xuan  Loc .  The  howitzer  battery  was  collocated  with  the  squadron  <’P 
at  FSB  Marge. 

c .  Kvcnts 

Activity  vithin  the  squadron  AO  during  the  period  2-7  January 
was  light  with  no  significant  enemy  eontaet  reported. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  squadron  base  was  established  at  Quan  Loi.  Rations,  POL,  and 
ammunition  were  drawn  from  support  units  at  that  location.'  Other  supplies 
were  trucked  or  flown  from  Long  Binh  to  Quar.  Loi.  Supplies  required  for 
the  field  were  assembled  at  the  squadron  helicopter  pad,  where  the  Sb 
riggers  prepared  loads  for  OH-47  helicoiters  f o  deliver  to  the  troop 
locations.  Resupply  generally  required  two  sorties  per  day  for  each  troop. 
On  the  evening  sortie,  the  jrepared  hot  ■  er  meal  in  marmite  cans,  un¬ 
cooked  rations  for  the  following  day's  breakfast,  and  cooks  were  flown 
to  each  troop.  After  breakfast  the  following  day,  the  cooks  returned  on 
the  morning  CH-U7  sorti°.  Fuel  and  water  bladders  were  backhauled  as 
they  became  empty. 
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Tab  B  (2d  Squadron,  11th  Cavalry?  to  Appendix  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(l)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in 

the  AO. 

(?)  To  interdict  enemy  supply  routes  leading  out  from  NVA  Base 
Area  350. 

(3)  To  assist  in  upgrading  the  security  of  hamlets  in  th»  Loe 
Ninh  area. 

(L)  To  conduct  a  daily  mine  sveep  of  QL-13  from  Loc  Ninh  to  the 
Cam  Le  bridge. 

(5)  Be  prepared  to  reinforce  units  in  the  Bu  Dop  and  Quan  Loi 

areas. 

(6)  To  conduct  a  civic  action  program  (primarily  ICAP)  within 

the  AO. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  squadron  conducted  daylight  zone  reconnaissance  with  two 
cavalry  troops  and  one  attached  rifle  company;  employed  numerous  night 
ambushes,  primarily  to  secure  the  populated  area-;  '"'tained  the  tank 
company  as  a  reaction  force;  and  swept  QL-13  daily  for  mines  with  &  . 

cavalry  platoon  or  the  attached  armored  engineer  platoon.  The  howitzer 
battery  was  collocated  with  the  squadron  CP.  One  cavalry  troop  was 
OPCQN  to  the  3d  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Ambl). 

c .  Events 


Activity  within  the  squadron  AO  during  the  period  2  to  5  February 

was  light  with  no  significant  activity  reported. 

2.  (U)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Logistical  activities  were  the  same  as  those  indicated  for  the  1st 
Squadron,  11th  Cavalry  (Tab  A). 
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Tab  C  ( 3d  Squadron .  11th  Cavalry)  to  Aopendix  1  to  Annex  t 

1,  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(l)  To  find  and  destroy  all  V C/XVA  units  in  the  AO. 

(?)  To  prevent  enemy  infiltration  into  An  Loc. 

(3)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  GVH  force*  under  the 
Dong  Tien  program. 

(I»)  To  aveep  QL-13  for  mines  daily  in-zone,  and  escort  convoys 
as  required. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

the  squadron  employed  two  troops  to  screen  along  the  rubber 
plantations  to  the  vest  and  south  of  An  Loc,  to  prevent  VC/NVA  infiltration, 
by  conducting  daylight  mounted  reconnaissance  and  establishing  night  strong 
points  and  ambushes ;  employed  an  attached  infantry  company  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  operations  to  the  north  of  An  Loc,  to  detect  and  spoil  enemy 
indirect  fire  attacks  on  An  Loc  and  Quan  Loi;  employed  one  troop  to  secure 
FSBa  Thunder  III  and  IV,  sveep  QL-13  daily  for  mines,  provide  convoy  escort, 
conduct  limited  local  reconnaissance,  establish  night-ambush  patrols  and 
strong  points  along  the  route;  and  utilize  HHT  (-)  and  the  howitzer  battery 
to  secure  FSB  Jan.  One  troop  vas  OPCOJI  to  another  unit  during  this  period. 

c .  Events 

Activity  during  the  Deriod  22  to  27  January  in  the  squadron  AO 
vas  light.  Significant  incidents  consisted  of  locating  several  mines 
implanted  on  roads  vithin  the  AO  and  a  mortsr  attack  on  the  HDP  of  B/2/8 
Infantry.  All  rounds  fell  outside  of  the  perimeter.  On  22  January,  M 
Company  found  an  unoccupied  enemy  base  camp  outside  the  rubber  plantation, 
north  of  Lang  Sau. 

2.  (U)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  platoon  responsible  for  convoy  escort  refueled  at  Quan  Loi.  Other 
supplies  vere  transported  to  the  platoon's  parent  troop  by  road  vith  the 
returning  platoon.  Platoons  rotated  convoy  escort,  enabling  each  platoon 
to  refuel  every  third  day.  The  attached  infantry  company  vas  resupplied 
by  read  due  to  its  close  proximity  to  Quan  Loi.  Because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  howitzer  battery  to  an  airstrip,  artillery  ammunition 
vas  transported  by  fi zed-wing  aircraft.  Resupply  for  the  other  troop 
and  the  tank  company  was  accomplished  by  air,  similar  to  that  of  the  1st 
Squadron,  11th  Cavalry  (Tab  A). 
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FIGURE  F. 


,J*  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  3rd  Squadron, 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  (U) 
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A  (lat  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  2  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the  A3. 

(?)  To  operate  a  civic  action  nrogi^m  in  the  AO. 

b.  Concept  of  Operation 

(1)  The  1/1  Cavalry  was  not  assigned  a  permanent  AO,  but  was  assicn- 
ed  temporary  AOs  in  areas  of  likely  enemy  contact  anywhere  within  the  ?3th  Inf 
Piv  TAOR. 

(2)  The  squadron  employed  troop  teams,  cross-reinforced  with  attached 
infantry  in  assigned  troop  AOs,  to  conduct  mounted  zone  reconnaissance. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  detailed  searches  of  "islands"  (mounds  risinr 
above  the  paddies,  100-1000  meters  in  diameter)  as  these  were  the  most 
likely  enemy  locations.  At  night,  troop-sized  NDPs  were  established.  ‘n'T" AT 
activities  were  conducted  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  scuadron  A?,  '"he 

air  cavalry  troop  was  detached. 

c .  Events 

During  the  period  17  -  20  March  two  groups  of  8  -  10  enemy 
personnel  were  sighted,  resulting  in  one  VC  KIA  and  the  capture  of  three 
prisoners  and  a  small  amount  of  documents.  One  M113A1  APC/ACAV  detonated 
a  500-pound  bomb  rigged  as  a  mine,  resulting  in  four  UP  KIA  and  the  loss 
of  the  APC . 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Class  I  and  III  were  drawn  at  the  squadron  base  located  at  Hawk  Hill. 

All  other  supplies  were  drawn  at  Chu  Lai,  the  division  base  camp  located 
30  km  to  the  south,  and  were  transported  to  Hawk  Hill  on  organic  squadron 
vehicles.  Line  troops  were  resupplied  with  POL  and  ammunition  from  the 
PSA  by  CH-U7  helicopter  about  every  third  day.  Rations,  water,  and 
miscellaneous  supplies  were  delivered  daily  by  UH-1.  When  possible,  the 
squadron  rotated  troops  so  that  each  could  spend  one  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hawk  Hill  every  third  or  fourth  day.  These  units  were  resupplied  over¬ 
land. 
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FIGURE  F-6  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  1st  Squadron, 
1st  Cavalry.  (U) 
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Tab  B  (2d  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  2  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 

(1)  To  secure  QL-1  for  civilian  and  military  traffic  in  sector. 

(2)  To  find  and  destroy  VC  units  and  installations  in  Binh 
Thuan  Province. 

(3)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  GVN  forces. 

(4)  To  secure  FSBs  in  Binh  Thuan  Province. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  squadron  conducted  route  security  and  mounted  reconnaissance 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  QL-1  with  two  troops,  conducted  search-and- 
clear  operations  in  ether  parts  of  Binh  Thuan  Province  with  one  troop, 
and  provided  platoons  to  secure  the  five  FSBs  and  squadron  headquarters 
at  night.  Combined  operations  were  conducted  with  ARVN  and  RF/PF  units 
along  the  lfiT-lan  section  of  QL-1  in  the  AO.  The  air  cavalry  troop  was  under 
the  OPCON  of  Task  Force  South.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  map,  the  squad¬ 
ron  was  widely  dispersed  throughout  an  exceptionally  large  AO. 

c.  Events 


Enemy  activity  during  1-4  March  consisted  of  two  mining 
incidents  on  QL-1.  No  casualties  were  reported. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  squadron  was  resupplied  weekly  by  convoy  from  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
Phan  Rang.  All  classes  of  supplies,  except  Class  I,  were  delivered  to 
the  squadron  trains  collocated  with  the  CP  at  Song  Mao.  Rations  were 
flown  in  from  Phan  Rang  three  times  a  week.  The  troops  were  resupplied 
on  the  average  of  every  second  day  from  Song  Mao,  either  by  air  or  by 
wheeled  vehicle.  The  squadron  had  been  tasked  by  Task  Force  South  to 
provide  Class  I  and  III  support  for  all  OS  forces  operating  in  northern 
Binh  Thuan  Province.  This  included  one  artillery  battalion  and  one 
engineer  battalion.  Additionally,  the  squadron  operated  the  fixed-wing 
airfield  at  Song  Mao. 
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Tab  C  (1st  Squadron,  bth  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  2  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  YC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the 
AO  and  AO  extension. 

(2)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  ARVN,  RF,  and  PF  forces. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 


The  squadron  conducted  mounted  daylight  reconnaissance  operations 
and  night  mounted  and  dismounted  ambushes.  Two  troops  operated  in  the 
southern  and  western  portion  of  the  AO,  while  one  troop  conducted  operations 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  AO  extension.  Most  operations  were  conducted 
by  platoon-sized  elements.  During  this  period,  there  were  no  combined 
operations.  The  air  cavalry  troop  was  detached  from  squadron  control. 

c.  Events 


Enemy  activity  during  the  period  13  -  18  January  consisted  of 
minor  contacts  near  the  Saigon  River  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  o.  the 
squadron  AO  extension.  Enemy  encountered  were  believed  to  be  members  of 
the  local  VCI.  On  lb  January,  one  troop  moved  by  road  to  Lai  Khe,  and 
conducted  a  scheduled  standdovn.  On  15  January  the  troop  in  the  AO 
extension  moved  into  the  southern  sector  of  the  AO. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  squadron  established  a  PSA  approximately  8  km  northwest  of  Lai 
Khe.  It  was  used  to  resup:  Ly  iir.p  elements.  Supplies  were  flown  to  the 
FSA,  utilizing  two  CH-b?  sorties  a  day.  Normally  every  second  day, 
each  platoon  went  to  the  FSA  to  resumly  and  perform  maintenance.  The 
squadron  CF  was  resupplied  daily  by  road  from  Lai  Khe,  a  distance  of  9  km. 
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FIGURE  F-8  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  1st  Squadron, 
Uth  Cavalry.  (U) 
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Tat  D  (3d  Squadron,  Uth  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  2  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the  AH. 

(?)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  ARVN,  HP,  and  PF  units  under 
the  Dong  Tien  program. 

(3)  To  secure  land  clearing  operations  adjacent  to  LTL-10 . 

(It)  To  conduct  a  civic  action  program  in  the  AO. 

(S)  Be  prepared  for  employment  as  the  division  reserve. 

b .  Concept  of  Operations 

The  squadron  employed  tvo  cavalry  troops  to  conduct  platoon-sized 
daylight  mounted  reconnaissance  and  n.ght  mounted  and  dismounted  ambushes  in 
the  Hoi  Lol  Woods,  utilized  one  cavalry  platoon  to  secure  the  land-clearing 
operation  on  LTL-19,  and  employed  one  troop  at  EBB  Wood  for  rSR  security  and 
for  combined  operations  with  C,VN  forces.  Cavalry  troops  were  rotated  period¬ 
ically  to  Cu  Chi,  the  squadron  rear,  for  a  maintenance  standdown.  Separate  ASs 
were  not  assigned  to  the  troops.  The  three  troops  rotated  throughout  the 

squadron  AO  to  familiarize  the  commanders  with  its  entirety.  The  air  cavalry 
troop  was  OPCON  to  division.  Civic  action/Dong  Tien  operations  were  conducted 
with  RE  and  PE  units  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  AO.  "’he  goal  van  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  RE./PF  patrolling  activities  by  providing  I'S  cavalry  rein¬ 
forcements  whenever  required.  The  squadron  worked  in  close  coordination  with 
l/10th  ARVN  Cavalry  in  the  adjacent  AO  to  the  south.  As  training  progressed, 
and  ARVN  elements  hecame  more  effective,  it  assumed  resronsihi 1 ity  for  ~ro- 
gressively  longer  sections  of  the  3/1*  Cavalry  AO.  The  squadron  civic  notion 
project,  called  CAVCAP,  consisted  of  assisting  local  ARVN  units  to  establish 
MEDCAP  programs. 

c.  Events 


Activity  within  the  squadron  AO,  during  the  period  21  -  ?U  February, 
was  light.  On  the  evening  of  22  February,  a  sniper  in  one  of  the  troop 
ambushes  sighted  and  engaged  one  enemy  soldier  at  a  range  of  3S0  meters, 
resulting  in  one  enemy  KIA.  On  the  afternoon  of  21*  February,  a  small  en.ery 
weapons  and  ammunition  cache  was  discovered  in  the  eastern  Foi  Lo*  Wools. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  supplies  except  Class  T  and  V  were  transported  overland  to  the  !"T 
at  vgp  v/ood.  Class  I  and  V  were  flown  directly  to  the  troop  field  locations 
from  p’i  Ghi  by  CH-Uy,  which  were  also  used  to  curry  other  sup*-'1  ier  ‘‘rom 
FSB  to  the  troon  forward  locations.  Three  CP-1»T  sorties  were  required  dail;- 
to  resunnly  each  troon. 
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Tali  F.  (Id  Squadron,  5th  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  ?  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  screen  in-2one  in  the  southern  portion  of  AO  Raddle. 

(2)  To  prevent  enemy  infiltration  into  the  Dong  Ha  Valley  from 
the  south. 

(3)  To  secure  Cam  Lo/Mai  Loc  resettlement  villages. 

( U J  To  provide  RRF  for  Cam  Lo/Mai  Loc  resettlement  villages, 
friendly  units  in  the  Dong  Ha  Valley,  FSB  Elliot  (off  map  to  the  vest), 
and  Quang  Tri  combat  base. 

b.  Concept  of  Operation 

The  squadron  employed  tvo  troops  in  the  southern  portion  of  AO 
Saddle  to  perform  mounted  daylight  reconnaissance  and  to  establish  night 
platoon-sized  NDPs  and  mounted  ambushes.  One  troop  was  utilized  in  a 
smaller  centrally  located  AO  vith  a  standby  RRF  mission  to  secure  Cam  Lo/ 

Mai  Loc  or  to  react  to  any  threat  in  other  areas  of  squadron  responsibility. 
The  air  cavalry  troop  was  OPCON  to  the  3rd  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Division 
in  III  CTZ.  C/2/31*,  permanently  attached  to  the  squadron,  had  been  placed 
under  OPCON  of  the  2d  ARVN  Regiment  for  an  operation  to  the  west  near  the- 
"Roek  Pile". 

c.  Events 


Activity  during  the  period,  9-13  March,  vas  light.  A  few 
enemy  sightings  were  made  at  night  and  engaged  vith  no  known  results. 
Daylight  reconnaissance  operations  revealed  several  empty  bunkers  and 
small  caches,  but  no  contact  vr.i  made.  One  M551  AR/AAV  detonated  a  mine, 
resulting  in  moderate  damage  to  the  vehicle. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Bulk  POL  vas  drawn  at  Dong  Ka,  where  the  squadron  base  camp  vas  located. 
All  other  supplies  were  drawn  at  Quang  Tri  and  transported  to  Dong  Ha  on 
support  platoon  vehicles.  The  troops  picked  up  supplies  daily  in  Dong  Ha 
with  organic  wheeled  vehicles  or  M5k8's  attached  from  the  support  platoon. 
Air  resupply  vas  limited  to  a  hot  evening  meal  delivered  daily  by  UH-1. 
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FIGURE  F-10  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  3rd  Squadron, 

5th  Cavalry.  (U) 
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FIGURF  F-i ;  t C ) .  '.'nit  Locations  -  Separate  Armored  Cavalry 
Troops.  (U) 
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Tab  A  (E  Troon ^  1st  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  3  to  Annex  F 

1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  secure  QL-1  from  FOB  Debbie  to  TT  ’TZ  boundary, 

(2)  To  provide  one  cavalry  platoon  each  ft  ase  defense  and  KRf 
nightly  at  FSB  Debbie,  the  11th  Brigade  base  at  FSB  : onco,  and  the  troon 
forward  C?  at  the  Hardspot, 

(3)  To  tirovide  daily  security  for  the  engineer  aine-sween  team 
which  cleared  QL-1  from  FSB  Bronco  to  the  II  CTZ  boundary, 

(L)  To  provide  daily  security  for  engineer  work  parties  on  QL-1 
north  of  FSB  Bronco. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  troop  employed  one  platoon  to  provide  daylip  it  security  for 
QL-1  from  FSB  Debbie  to  the  Hardspot  and  to  provide  night  security  and 
RRF  at  FSB  Debbie,  employed  one  platoon  to  secure  QL-1  from  the  Hardspot. 
to  the  II  CTZ  boundary  and  to  provide  night  security  and  RRF  at  the  Hard¬ 
spot,  and  employed  one  platoon  for  engineer  security  requirements  and 
night  defense  and  RRF  at  FSB  Bronco.  QL-1  was  secured  by  outposting. 
Other  than  those  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the  highway,  the  troop  had 
no  AO.  The  entire  area  was  a  no-fire  zone.  The  three  nlatoons  were 
periodically  rotated. 

c .  Events 

There  was  no  contact  on  0  April,  The  area  had  been  extremely 
quiet  for  an  extended  period. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  classes  of  supplies  were  drawn  at  thp  brigade  base  at  FSB  Bronco. 
The  two  southern  olatoons  were  resupclied  bv  wheeled  vehicles  daily. 
Sunnlies  were  drooped  off  at  FSB  Debbie  and  the  Hardspot.  The  platoon 
based  at  FSB  Bronco  resupplied  in  that  location.  POL  was  delivered  daily 
using  an  unauthorized  600-gtllon  pod  on  a  l-l/?-ton  trailer,  employing 
gravity  feed. 
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FIGURE  E-12  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  E  Troop, 

1st  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry.  (U) 
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Tab  B  (D  Troop,  17th  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  3  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 

(1)  To  conduct  screening  operations  in-zone. 

(2)  To  conduct  route  reconnaissance  on  Route  333,  Route  33*** 

Route  335,  and  Route  336. 

(3)  Establish  NPPs  and  mounted  ambush  patrols  vicinity  SAD  MI. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  troop  established  an  NDP  for  the  night  of  22/23  April  near  the 
center  of  the  screen.  The  remainder  of  the  screen  consisted  of  four  mounted 
and  two  dismounted  ambush  patrols.  On  23  April,  the  troop  condu  ted  route 
reconnaissance  and  established  a  second  NPP. 

e .  Events 


The  troop  made  no  contact  on  23  April. 
2-  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 


All  supplies  were  drawn  at  the  190th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  rear 
near  Long  Binh  and  transported  overland  to  the  troop  forward  CP  at  FRB 
Mace,  a  distance  of  70  kilometers.  This  was  accomplished  using  one  2-1/2- 
ton  truck  daily,  and  a  second  truck  every  third  day  to  transport  two  500- 
gallor.  POL  bladders.  Elements  forward  of  FSB  Mace  were  resupplied  daily  using 
one  CH-L7  sortie.  Every  third  day  the  unit  refueled,  receiving  two  500-gni- 
lon  bladders  by  air.  Each  day  a  water  trailer  was  taken  to  the  troop  and 
the  empty  one  from  the  previous  day  was  backhauled,  All  meals  for  the  for¬ 
ward  elements  were  C  rations.  The  troop  had  a  2-3  day  maintenance  standdown 
«very  2-3  months. 
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FIGUBE  F-13  (c).  Area  of  Operations 
17th  Cavalry.  (U) 
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Tab  "  (L  Troop .  17th  navalry?  to  Appendix  3  to  Annex  1 

1.  (c)  operational  fummapy 

a.  Missions 

(l)  To  screen  the  An  Lao  river  va' lev  to  the  west  of  the  !"dd 
Airborne  Brigade  base  at  L°  "nulls'",  and  to  destroy  the  eneny  in-rone. 

(?)  ne  prepared  to  reinforce  any  portion  of  the  brigade  ap. 

b .  ’’’oncert  of  Oneration 

The  troop  established  n  *' orvsri  base  at  L7  Beaver;  employed  two 
platoons  north  of  that  location  and  one  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
troop  AO.  The  platoons  conducted  mounted  reconnaissance  during  the  day 
and  at  night  each  platoon  established  an  FOP  and  one  dismounted  ambush. 

"■o  platoon  Ah?,  a?  such,  vere  assigned.  Occasionally,  Nor’s  vf>rP  placed 
on  hills  flanking  the  valley  to  facilitate  observation.  Puri  no  this  *-e-ind, 
L7.  Tane  vas  unoccupied. 

c.  "vents 


There  was  no  contact  on  If'  April.  At  approximately  1 oopop  A-ril , 
the  troop  received  a  mission  to  move  southwest  of  1.7.  Poll  ft  (off  the  man  to 
the  south)  and  establish  blocking  positions  prior  to  first  light.  By  lopvoo 
April,  the  troop  was  moving,  and  at  110500  April  it  was  in  position  to  block 
for  a  multi-battalion  ’J7/ARVN  operation.  Later  that  mornine,  one  Ml  I’M 
APC/ACAV  hit  a  mine,  resulting  in  no  casualties  and  moderate  damare  t;  the 
vehicle.  At  110815  April,  the  troop  made  light  contact  with  an  enemy  force 
of  unknown  size  and  was  receiving  sporadic  small-arms  fire. 

?.  (n)  LOGISTICAL  ACTTVTTtK" 

All  classes  of  supplies  wprp  drawn  at  the  bribed®  base.  ~h«  tree-.  v"s 
resupplied  daily  at  1.7.  leaver  by  a  four-vehicle  convoy  (three  ■  1 /7-ton 
trucks  and  one  ’'Loo  poL  tanker 1.  The  platoons  returned  to  the  t-onr 
'or  resupply. 
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Tab  D  (F  Troop,  17th  Cavalry)  to  Appendix  3  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the 

AO. 

(?)  To  provide  one  cavalry  platoon  nightly  for  brigade  base  defense 
at  Hawk  Hill. 

b .  Concept  of  Operations 

During  this  period,  F/17  Cavalry  was  under  OPCON  of  the  2d  Bat¬ 
talion,  1st  Infantry.  The  troop  conducted  mounted  and  limited  dismounted 
reconnaissance  operations  in  the  assigned  AO  with  two  platoons,  and  re¬ 
tained  one  platoon  at  Hawk  Hill  for  base  defense  and  maintenance  standdown. 

c .  Events 


On  19  March,  enemy  activity  was  light  in  the  troop  AO.  One  contact 
occurred  during  the  conduct  of  the  mounted  reconnaissance.  An  RPG-7  was 
fired  from  a  range  of  150  to  200  meters  at  the  troop  command  group  by  an 
’unknown  number  of  enemy.  No  friendly  casualties  or  damame  resulted.  rire 
was  returned  by  organic  direct-fire  weapons  with  artillery  and  gunships 
supporting.  A  sweep  of  the  area  revealed  no  enemy.  Two  kilometers  from 
the  scene  of  this  contact,  the  troop  subsequently  found  bOO  pounds  of  rice 
and  600  pounds  of  potatoes  while  searching  a  suspected  VC  hut. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  supplies  except  Class  I  and  III  were  drawn  by  troop  personnel  at 
Chu  Lai,  the  23th  Infantry  Division  base  camp  to  the  south.  These  were 
normally  transported  overland,  using  two  2  1/2-ton  cargo  tpucks  and  two 
M5L8  cargo  carriers,  to  the  troop  forward  base  at  Hawk  Hill.  Resupply  of 
elements  in  the  field  was  accomplished  by  using  approximately  three  tlR-1 
sorties  daily  and  one  CH-b7  sortie  every  fourth  day  for  POL.  One  meal 
of  hot  rations  was  delivered  daily  by  UH-1  helicopter. 
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Tab  A  (2d  Battalion,  3*<th  Armor)  to  Appendix  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 


(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/'VA  units  and  installations  in  the  AO. 

(2)  To  harass  and  interdict  enemy  movement  around  and  on  Kui  Ha  Den 

and  to  conduct  VC-food-denial  operations, 

b .  Concept  of  Operation 


The  battalion  secured  FSB  Buell  and  assisted  in  security  of  Tay 
Ninh  base  camp>  conducted  combined  mounted  and  dismounted  reconnaissance 
onerations  with  BF  companies  and  the  mechanized  infantry  platoon  normally 
attached,  employed  numerous  mounted  and  dismounted  night  ambushes »  and  con¬ 
ducted  "fireball"  operations  which  consisted  tank  firing  attacks  -<*'  the 
VC  ’ocated  or  Nui  Ba  Den. 

",  Events 


Operations  from  HI  January  to  U  February  were  restricted  since 
the  battalion  was  operating  with  only  two  maneuver  elements  { HHC  end  f’o  aK 
One  company  was  required  to  secure  FSB  Buell  nightly.  Alpha  Company  was 
detached  through  2  February  to  reinforce  the  3/22  Infantry.  Durinr  this 
period,  the  company  received  continual  harassing  mortar  and  sniner  fire, 
sustaining  one  WIA,  and  killed  20  VC,  On  31  January  HHC  cleared  and  secured 
a  portion  of  LTL  13,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  FSB  Buell  for  mainten¬ 
ance  and  night  security.  On  1  February  it  opened  and  outposted  TI —  l*  for  an 
engineer  heavy  equipment  convoy.  On  2  February  HHC  conducted  mounted  recon¬ 
naissance  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  AO  and  established  ambushes  without 
results.  Aloha  Company  stood  down  for  maintenance  upon  its  return  to  the 
battalion;  however,  it  was  subsequently  required  to  send  one  platoon  to 
secure  a  convoy  vehicle  whicn  had  hit  a  mine.  On  3  February  Company  A  "fire- 
balled"  the  southeast  portion  of  Nui  Ba  Den  and  ambushed  the  northern  road 
Junction.  HHC  had  a  maintenance  standdown.  On  I*  February  HHC  swept  a  /uncle 
area  northeast  cf  Nui  3a  Den  while  Company  A  opened  TL-U  for  a  convoy  and 
subsequently  returned  to  FSB  Buell  for  standdown. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  SUMMARY 

All  supplies  were  moved  by  road  from  Tay  Ninh  base  camp  to  FSB  Buell.  on 
occasion,  Class  III  and  V  supplies  accompanied  the  companies  to  the  field, 
carried  in  M5U8,a.  Logistical  operations  were  greatly  simplified  by  the 
short  distance  between  the  brigade  and  the  battalion  bases.  Maneuver 
companies  frequently  returned  to  FSB  Buell,  which  further  facilitated 
logistical  operations. 
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FIGURE  F-17  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  2nd  Battalion, 
3^th  Araor.  (U) 
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Tab  B  (1st  Battalion,  69th  Armor)  to  Appendix  U  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 


(l)  To  secure  3L-19  and  the  pipeline  from  the  An  Kh»  Pass  to  the 
Mang  Yang  Pass. 

(?)  To  maintain  a  Vrirade  reaction  force  in  Camp  Radcliff. 

(3)  To  provide,  as  required,  an  escort  for  convoys  alone  0,I<-1° 
in-zone  and  from  Cl, -19  to  fire  support  bases  north  of  the  AO, 

b .  Concept  of  Oper&t.  5  on 

The  battalions  i erman^ntly  secured  two  FFBs  (T.7,  Schueler  and 
Action),  five  bridges,  and  a  pump  station;  assisted  In  securing  Camp  Radcliff 
and  the  hth  Infantry  division  base  camp  at  Camp  Enari  ;  hnd  each  company  s 
12-15  kan  of  road  and  man  strong  points  located  along  QL-19  during  day¬ 
light  hours;  and  provided  security  for  four  additional  bridges  at  night. 

c .  Events 

All  action  during  the  neriod  was  enemy  initiated.  Fro"  f-t  January 
it  was  confined  to  limited  harassing  attacks,  sniping,  and  minor  pipeline 
interdiction.  On  h  January  the  VC  blew  up  the  main  span  or  Fridge  ?c  end 
mined  the  nreeonstructeri  bypass.  The  battalion  increased  ttP  numb''-  -f  ni"ht 
ambushes  and  interdiction  fire  missions  to  nrovide  greater  area  security,  and 
2l*-hour  security  of  all  bridges  on  QL-19  was  renewed.  r"hose  ar®»s  east  or 
An  Khe  that  had  received  sniper  fire  were  swept  by  elements  of  the  scout 
platoon  and  a  mechanized  infantry  company.  On  the  morning  of  7  January,  VC 
activity  increased.  The  highway  was  temporarily  closed  because  the  VC  had 
caused  a  pipeline  fire,  mined  a  convoy  in  the  An  Khe  Pass,  and  fired  small 
arms  and  RPOs  at  strong  points  near  LZ  Schueler  and  in  the  Manp  Yang  Pass. 
Elements  in  these  areas  were  reinforced  by  the  scout  platoon  and  other  re¬ 
action  forces  from  LZ  Schueler  and  LZ  Action.  Eight  VC  were  killed  and  the 
highway  was  reopened. 

2.  (0)  LOGISTICAL  CflVMARY 

All  classes  of  sunply  were  delivered  overland  from  An  Khe,  using 
wheeled  vehicles.  With  the  lone  distances  traveled  daily  by  many  combat 
vehicles  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  AO,  Class  III  resupply  constituted 
the  major  logistical  problem. 
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Tab  C  (1st  Battalion,  ?7th  Armor)  to  Appendix  «  to  Annex  F 

•  U  S  orhiiAt  .u.’.imu  ...ui-u-uvn  X 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  conduct  combir  ’  operations  west  of  OL-1  in  order  to  train 

RF  companies,  prevent  VC  infi  ation  into  Hai  Lang  District,  and  to  upgrade 

security  of  local  villages. 

(2)  To  provide  sec-  ity  for  the  naval  base  at  Cua  Viet, 

(3)  Be  prepared  to  reinforce  local  ARVTI  or  RF/PF  forces  in  AOs 
Gold  and  Black. 

(U)  To  maintain  one  tank  company  at  Quang  Tri  Combat  Base  lOCCR) 
as  the  brigade  RRF  and  to  assist  in  base  defense. 

fa .  Concept  of  Operations 

The  battalion  collocated  its  forward  CP  with  district  headauarters 
at  Hai  Lang,  where  it  coordinated  the  combined  operations  involving  one 
attached  US  rifle  company  and  four  RF  companies;  retained  the  battalion  HD 
tank  section  and  scout  platoon  as  a  RRF  for  any  activity  in  AOs  Gold  or  Black 
deployed  A/k/12  Cavalry  to  Cua  Viet,  where  one  platoon  was  used  for  base  de¬ 
fense  and  RRF,  and  the  remaining  platoons  operated  north  of  the  river,  to 
prevent  VC  mining  and  movement  in  the  area;  located  one  company  at  OTCB  as 
brigade  RRF;  and  detached  two  tank  companies  to  TF  l/6l  Infantry  (M),  which 
operated  to  the  north. 

c .  Events 


In  the  combined  operation,  D/1/11  Infantry  and  the  RF  companies 
established  ambushes  in  AO  fork  Market  —  resulting  in  an  average  of  two  VC 
KIA  nightly,  mainly  from  unmanned  ambushes.  The  VC  district  chief  wss  among 
the  enemy  KIA.  Extensive  psychological  warfare  and  civic  action  operations 
were  used  to  supplement  ambush  operations.  A/h/12  Cavalry  had  two  M113A1 
APC/ACAVs  destroyed  by  mines.  The  troop  twice  had  platoon  NDPs  north  of  the 
river  probed,  which  resulted  in  a  VC  KIA  and  some  captured  equipment.  The 
brigade  RRF  tank  company  was  not  utilized  during  this  period.  The  two  compan 
ies  operating  with  TF  1/61  had  five  tanks  hit  mines  near  the  DMZ ,  an!  twice 
received  mortar  fire  from  within  the  DMZ. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  SUMMARY 

The  attached  infantry  company  was  resupplied  by  air  every  third  day. 

All  other  elements  were  resupplied  overland,  primarily  by  means  of  M51*8,s 
The  RRF  was  collocated  with  organic  support  elements  and  therefore  required 
no  resupply  effort. 
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FIOUFE  P-19  (C).  Area  of  Operations 
77th  Armor.  (U) 
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Appendix  5  (Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions)  to  Annex  F 
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Tab  A  (2d  Battalion,  2d  Infantry)  to  Appendix  5  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  SR-1  and  the  101  NYA/YC  Regiment  and 
their  base  areas. 

(?)  To  eliminate  all  VC/NVA  activity  In  the  area  between  the 
Minh  Thar.h  and  Michelin  rubber  plantation. 

b.  Concent  of  Operation 


The  battalion  conducted  mounted  and  dismounted  reconnaissance 
operations  in-zone  -  employing  organic  companies,  attached  rifle  companies, 
and  one  CTDO  company  -  and  employed  two  reinforced  scout  sections  to 
sweep  the  road  between  the  two  rubber  plantations  and  to  deny  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Michelin  rubber  plantation  to 
the  VC. 


c.  Events 


There  was  no  enemy  contact  on  12-1 3  January.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  1L  January  an  attached  rifle  company  sighted  movement  and  engaged  a 
small  group  of  VC.  They  vere  reinforced  by  a  scout  section  and  artillery 
was  fired,  resulting  in  six  VC  KIA  and  the  capture  of  a  large  cache  of 
medical  supplies,  five  individual  weapons,  100  pounds  of  rice,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies.  On  15  January  a  scout  section,  which  ran  a  series  of 
automatic  ambushes  in  the  northern  Michelin  plantation,  found  two  bodies. 
On  the  morning  of  16  January,  while  sweeping  southeast  from  route  2l*5,  B 
Company  found  a  recently  occupied  enemy  base  camp  containing  over  500 
pounds  of  rice,  a  complete  60mm  mortar  with  20  rounds  of  ammunition,  a 
light  machinegun,  and  two  individual  weapons  with  ammunition.  A  stay- 
behind  ambush  later  detected  movement,  and  artillery  was  fired  with  no 
confirmed  results. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  SUMMARY 

All  supplies  were  delivered  by  air  from  two  locations:  FSB  Iron, 
located  in  the  Minh  Thanh  plantation;  and  Dau  Tieng,  the  brigade  base. 
Operating  two  logistical  bases,  with  associated  security  requirements, 
degraded  the  battalion's  Rervice  support.  While  maintenance  facilities 
at  Dau  Tieng  were  excellent,  thev  vere  poorly  positioned  to  support  the 
battalion.  Class  T  and  V  supplies  were  delivered  to  forward  units  from 
FSB  Iron. 
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FIGURE  F-21  (C).  Area  of  Operations  -  2nd  Battalion, 

2nd  Infantry.  (U) 
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Tab  B  (1st  Battalion,  5th  Infantry)  to  Appendix  5  to  Annex  F 
1 .  ( 0  !  OPERATIONAL  summary 

a.  Missions 

(l)  To  ♦‘ind  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the  AO. 

(?)  To  deny  VC/NVA  access  to  the  Michelin  rubber  plantation  area. 

(15  To  conduct  combined  operations  vith  local  KF/PF  units. 

(R)  To  secure  Dau  Tieng  base  camo,  the  bridge  over  the  Saigon 
River  in  Dau  Tien*,  and  FSB  Pine  Ridge. 

fc.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  battalion  conducted  mounted,  dismounted,  and  airmobile  operations 
throughout  the  AO  with  four  companies  -  three  mechanized  and  one  rifle, 
employed  saturation  ambushes  vith  squad  and  platoon-sized  patrols  to  deny 
the  enemy  access  to  the  AO,  secured  the  bridge  over  the  Saigon  River  and 
Ot;B  Pine  Ridge  with  one  platoon  in  each  location,  maintained  a  minimum 
amount  of  combat  power  at  Dau  Tieng  for  defense,  and  initiated  immediate 
reaction  to  locally  generated  intelligence.  Locally  generated  intelligence 
was  used  to  determine  locations  for  all  ambush  and  patrol  activity. 

c.  Events 


During  the  three-day  period  there  was  little  activity.  On  lb  March, 
ronmany  A  was  on  standdowp  in  Dau  Tieng.  Company  B  operated  from  an  NDP 
in  the  central  Michelin  rubber  plantation,  with  the  battalion  mortar  pla¬ 
toon  in  direct  support.  company  conducted  platoon-sized  daylight  re¬ 

connaissance  operations  and  night  ambushes.  Company  C,  with  one  rifle  Pla¬ 
toon  attached,  conducted  an  airmobile  assault  in  the  northern  AO  extension, 
where  it  established  night  ambushes  along  the  Saigon  River.  On  17  March 
one  scout  section  performed  reconnaissance  in  the  northern  Michelin  plan¬ 
tation,  resulted  in  detention  of  three  VC  suspects.  On  lft  March  two  small 
caches  were  discovered. 

?.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  SUMMARY 

Logistical  functions  were  consolidated  at  Dau  Tieng.  All  resupply  of 
units  in  the  field  was  conducted  by  air  due  to  the  high  mine  threat. 
Maintenance  facilities  were  well  organized  and  very  responsive  to  unit  re¬ 
quirements.  The  unit  maintained  its  own  ammunition  dump  in  the  base  camp. 
The  unit  had  on  hand  large  quantities  of  serviceable  and  unserviceable 
excess  equipment  that  were  not  required  for  the  performance  of  its  mission. 
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Tab  C  (1st  Battalion.  l6th  Infantry)  to  Appendix  S  to  Annex  F 
1 .  ( C )  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 


a.  Miss  ions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/NVA  units  and  installations  in  the  AO. 

(2)  To  conduct  waterborne  movement  denial  operations  in  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone. 

(3)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  local  RE  units. 

(L)  To  secure  FSB  Dakota,  QL-15  in-zone,  and  assist  in  securing 
FSB  Colorado. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  battalion  concentrated  on  squad  and  platoon-size  mounted/dis- 
mounted  reconnaissance  and  ambush  operations  in  areas  of  recent  enemy  activity; 
conducted  combined  operations  with  RF  units  daily,  employing  one  mechanized 
platoon  in  areas  east  of  QL— 15 ;  swept  the  lowland  area  west  of  01. -IB  ad  lucent 
to  the  Rung  Sat ,  with  two  attached  rifle  platoons  reinforced  with  two  scout 
sections;  and  employed  an  attached  rifle  platoon,  mounted  in  engineer  boats, 
in  the  Rung  Sat  to  deny  the  VC  use  of  water  routes . 

c.  Events 


All  activity  during  the  period  was  friendly  initiated.  On  22  January 
elements  of  a  rifle  company  executed  an  ambush  in  the  edee  of  the  Rung  Oat 
Zone,  resulting  in  three  VC  KIA  and  two  individual  weapons  captured.  On  23 
January,  artillery  vas  fired  in  support  of  three  night  ambushes,  with  no 

confirmed  results.  Sweeps  of  the  ambush  areas  on  2k  Januar"  revealed  sone 
miscellaneous  supplies.  Early  that  morning  a  waterborne  ambush  fired  on  a 
samoon  and  ,iunk  which  were  violating  the  curfew.  This  resulted  in  three 
kills  and  the  capture  of  100  pounds  of  rice  and  110  gallons  oe  vaseline. 

One  conpany  was  on  standdovn  from  23  January  to  25  January.  On  °b  January 
all  elements  of  the  battalion  began  movement  to  the  south,  with  elements 
of  three  mechanized  companies  and  two  BE  companies,  in  preparation  for  a 
cordon  operation. 

? .  ( C )  LOGISTICAL,  ACTIVITIES 

All  classes  of  supply  except  Class  ITI  were  assembled  at  ^car 
the  battalion  rear,  and  then  forwarded  by  unit  transportation  to  ?fa  De’-’ptn. 
Class  TIT  was  delivered  to  the  FGB  by  the  ?*e'T'  battalion.  Resupply  was 
accomplished  from  pGB  Dakota  overland  by  both  wheeled  and  tracked 
Aerial  resupply  vas  only  used  for  hot  rations.  Faeh  ewonirc  a  mes'  soMir.t 
vas  taken  to  each  company  NDD  with  a  prepared  hot  o»s]  ard  supplies:  for 
cooking  breakfast. 
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FIGUHE  F-23  (C).  Area  of  Operations 
16th  Infantry.  (U) 
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fab  o  (Hr. 3  battalion.  ??d  Infantry )  to  ‘m'O.i-Hx  c-  to  Annex  F 

; .  ( * )  operational  cuvkarv 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  find  and  destroy  all  vr/'iVA  units  and  installations  and  the 
VC  I  in  the  AO. 

(2)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  APV'I,  RF ,  and  PF  units. 

(3)  To  secure  FDB  Devins  and  assist  in  security  of  Cu  Chi. 

(A)  3e  prepared  to  reinforce  other  US,  ARVli,  RF,  and  PF  forces  in 
the  brigade  AO. 

b.  Concert  of  Operations 

The  battalion  conducted  mounted  and  dismounted  reconnaissance  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  AO,  separately  or  in  conjunction  vith  local  0V?1  forces;  conduce 
nieht  ambushes  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  deny  his  access  to  the  ronulnti ; 
made  extensive  use  of  psychological  warfare  operations  and  ICAPs;  and  con¬ 
ducted  coordinated  operations  in  response  to  radar  and  electronic  sur¬ 
veillance  equipment  target  detections. 

c .  Events 

On  9  March,  one  company  was  in  Cu  Chi  for  maintenance  standdovn  ar. ! 
served  as  the  battalion  ERF;  one  platoon  was  used  to  establish  ambushes  f  ** 
the  local  area.  One  company  was  operating  in  the  northern  section  of  th* 

AO  using  two  platoons  for  daylight  mounted /dismounted  reconnaissance  ar  i  or.* 
nlatoon  for  night  ambushes.  The  company  TIDE  was  moved  daily.  7h<*  -'om-an;.- 
made  nn  contact  after  responding  to  two  radar  detections.  On  10  March  the 
company  found  a  huge  tunnel  network,  but  no  indication  of  recent  use.  One 
company  was  located  at  FSB  Devins  where  it  employed  two  platoons  for  nicht 
ambushes.  The  third  platoon  was  detached,  supporting  the  ?/P7th  Tnfanti-'. 
mhe  scout  platoon  and  one  flame  section  were  OpCOM  to  RF  units  operating 
northeast  of  the  AD,  where  they  were  being  used  to  clear  a  heavily  booby- 
trapped  area.  Extensive  counter-VCt  operations  were  conducted  daily  by  vv'*’ 

"F  section. 

P.  I'M  LOGISTICAL  activities 


All  classes  of  supply  were  drawn  in  °u  Chi.  The  company  operat.irc- 
in  that  portion  of  the  AO  north  of  Cu  Chi  va**  resupplied  Vy  two  'Ll-hc 
sorties  daily.  Overland  resupply  was  used  for  all  other  el peer.* s .  A1! 

company  maintenance  sections  were  located  in  '’u  ‘’hi,  but  accompanied  *‘->eir 
units  to  perform  normal  maintenance  operations  when  required. 
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r  (Lt.h  Battalion,  ?3d  Infantry'  to  A-pendix  a  to  Annex  F 
I  .  <  C  1  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARy 

Missions 

(l1  To  find  and  destroy  all  VC/’IVA  units  and  Instal  ’■>* ;  r-s  '  -  »he 

(2)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  loral  RF  unit'-. 

(l)  To  secure  FSB  Rawlins,  FGF  Buell,  and  TL-t  and  T.~T  -~f  in-x-^o. 

{!*)  Be  prepared  to  reinfo-ce  friendly  units  in  the  brigade 

b •  Concept  of  Operations 

The  battalion  conducted  extens<v»  mounted  and  dismounted  recornais'-aoce 
operations  throughout  the  AO,  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  local  gw 
forces;  conducted  small-unit  night  ambushes  to  deny  the  enemy  access  to  t*-e 
civilian  population;  conducted  mtne-sveen  operations  on  LTL-pF.  daily  and  on 
*t'Tj— ^  on  call;  and  initiated  immediate  reepohse  to  Ideally  generated 
intelligence  and  surveillance  sightings. 

c ,  Events 

On  26  February,  Company  C  secured  an  engineer  land-clearing  operation 

in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  AO.  Company  A  conducted  daylight  erourvd 
reconnaissance  on  the  southeastern  side  of  ”ui  Ba  hen  and  establ i eBoq  several 
night  ambushes  in  the  same  area.  Company  B,  operating  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  AO,  made  contact  with  a  VC  squad,  resulting  in  one  US  ETA  and  three 
US  WIA.  Night  ambushes  in  this  area  resulted  in  one  V^  ^TA.  On  0?  February, 
Company  C  conducted  a  maintenance  standdown  at  Tay  Ninh.  Company  A  continued 
operations  south  and  west  of  Nui  Ba  Ben.  Each  day,  the  scout  platoon  svert 
a  portion  of  LTL-26,  and  operated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  AO.  Fxtensive 
NEPCAP,  ICAP,  and  VCI-elimination  operations  were  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  district  forces. 

°.  ( C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  classes  of  supplies  were  drawn  at  Tay  Ninh  and  were  transported 
directly  to  the  companies.  During  the  period,  no  supplies  were  moved  by 
air.  Wheeled  supply  vehicles  were  employed  between  the  two  FSBs  and  the 
rear.  Supplies  going  forward  of  the  FSBs  moved  by  tracked  vehicles.  All 
battalion  and  company  maintenance  sections  were  located  in  Tay  Ninh. 
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Tab  F  (2d  Battalion,  U7th  Infantry)  to  Appendix  5  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a.  Missions 

(1)  To  destroy  all  vc/nva  units  and  installations  In  the  AO. 

(2)  To  prevent  VC/VVA  Infiltration  Into  81 nh  Phuoe  district. 

(3)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  local  CM  forces. 

(It)  To  secure  FSB  Binh  Phuoe. 

b.  Concept  of  Operations 

The  battalion  conducted  numerous  combined  operations  in  reaction 
to  locally  generated  intelligence;  conducted  limited  daylight  mounted 
reconnaissance,  airmobile  assaults,  and  show  of  force  operations;  and,  in 
close  coordination  with  US/OVN  intelligence-gathering  agencies,  conducted 
extensive  night  interdiction  operations  characterized  by  dismounted 
ambush  patrols  and  mounted  reaction. 

c.  Events 


On  23  March,  two  companies  prepared  for  night  ambush  operations.  One 
company  conducted  checkerboard  sweeps  and  daylight  ambush  patrols  in  AO 
Gabriele  and  returned  to  the  battalion  FSB  at  noon.  The  scout  platoon  se¬ 
cured  engineer  road  construction  operations.  Prior  to  dusk.  Company  A  left 
the  FSB  for  AO  Norwich  to  set  up  night  ambush  patrols.  One  platoon  made 
contact  en  route,  resulting  in  one  VC  KIA .  A  subsequent  morning  search  of 
.the  contact  area  resulted  in  six  US  casualties  from  boobytraps.  Company  C 
moved  at  dusk  to  AO  Coldvater.  That  night  tvo  of  its  ambushes  made  contact. 
They  were  supported  by  gunships,  artillery,  and  tactical  air  resulting  in 
one  US  KIA,  six  NVA  KIA,  and  the  capture  of  five  AKl*7's,  documents,  grenades, 
and  small-arms  ammunition.  On  2l»  March,  B  Company  stood  down,  while  A  and  C 
Companies  swept  the  contact  areas.  The  scout  platoon  secured  the  flame 
section  on  a  nipa  burning  mission  and  prepared  for  night  activities.  That 
night,  all  companies  and  the  scouts  conducted  ambushes,  three  of  which  made 
contact  resulting  in  five  VC  KIA,  two  Hoi  Chanhe,  and  one  detainee.  On 
25  March,  Company  A,  with  two  RF  companies,  conducted  airmobile  checkerboard 
assaults.  Company  B,  on  a  sveeo,  received  small-arms  fire  in  a  short  contact. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  classes  of  supply  were  drawn  by  the  support  platoon  at  issue  points 
located  in  Tan  An  or  Long  Binh.  Most  company  resupply  was  conducted  at  the 
FSB.  Occasionally  companies  were  required  to  be  resupolied  by  road  In  field 
locations.  The  battalion  maintained  Class  III,  IV,  and  V  at  the  FSB.  In¬ 
operative  vehicles  were  normally  returned  to  the  FSB,  vhere  the  maintenance 
platoon  and  a  DS  contact  team  were  located. 
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Tab  G  (1st  Battalion,  50th  Infantry)  to  Appendix  5  to  Annex  F 
1.  (C)  OPERATIONAL  SUMMARY 

a .  Missions 

(1)  To  destroy  all  VC  units  and  installations  in  the  AO  and  deny 
the  VC  access  to  the  populated  areas  * 

(2)  To  conduct  combined  operations  with  local  AFtVN  and  RF/PF  units. 

(3)  To  secure  LZ  Betty,  FSB  Sandy,  FSB  Sherry,  and  Whiskey  Mountain. 

b.  Concent  of  Operations 

The  battalion  conducted  combined  reconnaissance  operations  with 
maximum  available  combat  power,  employed  one  company  for  dismounted  and/or 
airmobile  operations  as  directed  by  TF  South,  and  pffrrldld  thl  Scout 
platoon  to  the  Thien  Giao  District  Cnief  for  employment. 

c.  Events 


During  the  entire  period,  Company  B  was  attached  to  the  2/1  Cavalry. 
Conroany  C  operated  with  two  different  ARVN  companies  in  the  Le  Hong  Phong 
forest  area  where  several  bunker  complexes  and  small  base  camps  were  found. 

One  platoon  of  Company  A  conducted  operations  around  FSB  Sandy  with  an  P.F 
platoon.  Contact  was  made  twice  with  small  groups  of  VC  west  of  Sandy, 
resulting-in  three  VC  KIA.  Another  platoon  conducted  similar  operations 
around  FSB  Sherry.  The  third  platoon  secured  LZ  Betty  and  concurrently 
performed  maintenance.  The  scout  platoon  operated  as  two  sections,  each 
with  one  4. 2-inch  mortar  squad  and  a  platoon  of  RP  attached.  Ofle  lection 
was  located  southeast  of  Whiskey  Mountain,  and  the  other  Operated  north  of 
Thien  Giao,  where  the  battalion  forward  CP  was  located.  On  10  April  the 
scouts  suffered  four  WIA  from  boobytraps. 

2.  (C)  LOGISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  battalion  was  responsible  for  supporting  TF  South  headquarters  in 
addition  to  its  organic  elements.  All  supply  was  received  from  the  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  Army  Depot  by  either  sea  or  air.  A  small  logistical  support  activity 
was  located  at  LZ  Betty,  but  it  had  only  a  very  limited  resupply  and 
maintenance  capability.  Nearly  all  equipment  requiring  DS*level  maintenance 
had  to  be  evacuated  by  sea  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  This  caused  excessive  time  for  re¬ 
pair  and  return  of  equipment  to  operational  status.  Most  resupply  of 
maneuver  elements  was  by  air. 
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'  iC).  Area  of  Operations  -  1st  Battali 
50th  Infantry.  (U) 
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Tmh  h  (i«t  hmttaiion.  Infantry*  to  Atn>e*4ii  $  %«*  Abw»  t 

1.  (C)  OPtMTIONAl  gOjg Wjj[ 

a.  MlMlogS 

(1)  To  destroy  oil  VC/NVA  unit*  and  installations  in  the  AO. 

(2)  To  prevent  tamy  lnflltfetldfc  iftth  th#  CM  La  atsa . 

(3)  Secure  Tlrt  Support  Suit  A**  AM  C-li 

b.  Concept  of  Operation 

Tho  battalion  conducted  compAny«li*s  eeAfah^Anf-ellaf  operation* 
dally  throng  out  th«  AO,  with  *xt*n*lvi  5ro**»Attadh**fit  b*t***h  tank 
and  mechanised  Infantry  elements;  sedurtt  W8l  A»b  sad  C-2;  AM  aw*pt  the 
ground  LOC  for  mines  daily.  Operation*  Just  bslo*  th*  M2  Again* t  regular 
NVA  force*  eonatltuted  a  kind  of  war  diffsfSht  from  that  fought  elievhere 
in  RVlf.  The  battalion  eould  not  conduct  plltoon«*il#  operation*  becauae 
of  lta  proximity  to  lar^e  KVA  element*!  The  unit  field  a  aevire  mine  threat 
and,  as  contrasted  to  other  areas  in  8VN,  unit*  operating  In  AO  0 range  vere 
subject  to  observed  Indirect  fire  attitk*  ffott  the  M2  or  North  Vietnam. 

c.  Events 

Hie  battalion  had  tvo  tank  eoOpaillAi  aitdohad  lh  addition  to  lta 
organic  infantry  eompani#*,  On  30  Maf*h  tha  battalion  received  a  warning 
order  to  prepare  to  move  vest,  in  conjunction  Vith  element*  from  the  ARVN 
1st  Division,  to  block  the  withdrawal  Of  thd  27th  NVA  Regiment.  During  the 
move  on  31  March  the  battalion  vai  delayed  by  RUttfOU*  mine*  on  the  road 
between  C-2  end  A-b,  One  M113A1  was  destroyed,  resulting  In  three  U8  VIA. 

By  nightfall,  all  three  companies  had  reached  the  western  edge  of  Ao  Orange 
and  established  NDPs.  The  tank  cosipd&lei  remained  ih  the  east  to  iecufe 
C-2  and  A-b  and  to  conduct  limited  re eoflnai *  *  Ahci  operations  in  the  local 
area.  Early  on  1  April,  A-b  and  thrie  Other  outpost*  ih  the  brigade  AO 
received  mortar  and  rocket  fire.  That  morning  the  battalion  moved  meat 
where  they  received  mortar,  rocket  and  saall-ara*  fife .  They  vere  supported 
by  artillery  and  gunahlpi,  resulting  in  five  NVA  K1A,  Contact  continued 
aa  the  companies  moved  further  vest,  finding  numerous  email  caches,  mines, 
and  prepared  ambush  cites. 

2.  (C)  LOOISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

All  battalion  service  support  eluant*  Var#  located  at  C-2.  Claes  III 
was  delivered  to  C-2  by  support  unit*!  The  battalion  was  responsible  for 
drawing  all  other  classes  of  supply  at  Queng  Tri  Combat  Base.  Supplies 
were  then  transported  by  road  to  C-2.  fieaupply  of  the  companies  was  aecom- 
pliahed  by  ground  or  air  depending  unott  the  duration  of  the  operation  and 
location  of  the  unit.  An  ordnance  contact  teas  was  collocated  with  battalion 
maintenance  at  C-2. 
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ANNEX  G 

ARMORED  CAVALRY  REGIMENT 


1.  (C)  EMPLOYMENT 

a.  Ml salons 

The  conventional  roles  and  missions  normally  assigned  to  an  armored 
cavalry  regiment  (ACR)  have  become  modified  in  the  RVH  environment.  In 
stability  operations  the  ACR  vas  used  as  an  offensive  fighting  unit  to  find 
and  destroy  the  enemy.  The  missions  assigned  to  the  regiment  and  to  the 
regimental  squadrons  were  typical  of  missions  assigned  to  mechanized  and 
armored  units  in  RVN.  The  ACR  operated  for  long  periods  in  relatively 
fixed  AOs  rather  than  constantly  moving  within  thi  Corps  or  field  Army 
zone  (Figure  G-l).  While  the  regiment  vas  normally  under  the  operational 
control  of  a  division,  in  all  other  respects  it  was  a  separate  entity.  The 
ACR  vas  a  uniquely  powerful  organization  to  perform  in  this  modified  role. 
However,  the  change  in  role  and  method  of  operation,  coupled  with  adminis¬ 
trative  and  logistical  requirements  peculiar  to  RVN,  impacted  upon  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment  requirements.  Figure  3-2  shows  the  relative  commitment 
of  the  combat  strength  of  each  squadron  to  type  missions  during  the  evalua¬ 
tion.  Types  of  missions  have  been  grouped  into  broad  categories  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  to  avoid  confusion  in  terms  (for  example,  the  doctrin&lly  ac¬ 
cepted  term,  "reconnaissance  in  force,"  vas  called  by  several  different 
names  in  Vietnam,  ranging  from  "search  and  destroy"  to  "protective  reaction") 
Analysis  of  Figure  G-2  shows  the  relatively  uniform  pattern  of  mission  assign 
aents.  In  general,  commanders  felt  that  security  missions,  while  probably 
necessary,  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  squadron  offensive  capability. 

b.  Organization  for  Combat 

(1)  The  regiment  had  attached,  on  a  permanent  basis,  an  armored 
combat  engineer  company.  At  various  times,  although  not  during  the 
evaluation,  squadrons  were  detached  from  the  regiment,  and  occasionally 
the  regiment  had  operational  control  over  an  infantry  battalion.  At  a 
lover  echelon,  companies  or  troops  were  detached  temporarily  or  for  extended 
periods  of  time.  During  the  entire  evaluation  period,  D  Company  (Tank), 

1/11  Cavalry  was  attached  to  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  The  regiment 
normally  attached  an  armored  engineer  platoon  to  each  squadron  and  frequently 
provided  assets  from  the  air  cavalry  troop. 

(2)  Because  of  the  inherent  power  and  flexibility  of  the  armored 
cavalry  squadron,  the  formation  of  internal  task  organizations  was  not 
normally  necessary;  however,  when  a  task  organization  vas  required,  it 
was  most  frequently  for  "Jungle  busting,"  and  a  tank  platoon  was  attached 

to  a  cavalry  troop  for  this  task.  The  cavalry  troops  were  rarely  scrambled, 
as  all  commanders  desired  to  retain  the  flexible  platoon  organization. 

Figure  G-3  contains  an  organizational  chart  for  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 
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Notes : 

(1)  Total  percent  for  each  unit  is  treater  than  100  percent  due  to  the 
commitment  of  combat  elements  to  more  than  one  mission  per  day. 

(2)  See  Glossary  of  Terms  (Annex  A)  for  mission  definitions. 

(3)  Tank  Co  detached  from  squadron  during  entire  period  of 
evaluation. 

(h)  Road  march  to  new  AO. 

(5)  Maintenance  performed  with  RRF  mission  in  forward  area. 

(6)  One  troop  conducted  one  day  tank  crew  nrofieiency  course. 


FIGURE  G-2  (C).  Average  Combat  Power  Committed  to  Each  Type  of  Mission,  ACR  (U) 
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Figure  G-L 
during  the 
for  combat 


depicts  the  combat  assets  that  were  available  to  the  squadrons 
evaluation  period.  As  can  be  seen,  the  squadrons'  organisation 
remained  relatively  close  to  the  TOE  organisation. 
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FIGURE  G-L  (C).  Average  Available  Combat  Power  for  the 

11th  ACR  During  the  Evaluation  Period  (U). 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  organic  and  attached  units  indicated  in 
Figure  G-3,  the  squadron  also  had  access  to  other  combat  pover  in  the 
form  of  non-organic  indirect  fire  support.  During  the  evaluation  the 
squadrons  received  an  average  of  three  artillery,  one  armed  helicopter, 
and  one  close  air  support  missions  per  day.  All  commanders  felt  this 
support  was  adequate  in  volume  but  in  some  cases  not  sufficiently 
responsive. 

c.  Tactics 

(1)  Reconnaissance-in-Force  .Operations 

The  majority  of  the  ooerations  conducted  by  the  regiment  were 
reconnaissance-in-force,  although  several  other  terms  vere  used  on  occasion. 
Varying  from  other  US  armored  units  in  RVN,  in  which  platoon-level  operations 
vere  common,  ooerations  in  the  regimental  AO  vere  normally  at  the  troop 
level,  each  troop  being  given  an  AO  ranging  in  size  from  2  to  ^0  square 
kilometers  depending  on  the  type  of  terrain  and  vegetation  encountered  and 
on  the  reported  enemy  situation.  Platoon  AOs  vere  not  assigned  in  the  ACR 
AO  because  of  the  dense  jungle,  which  covered  87  percent  of  the  regimental 
AO,  and  the  enemy  threat.  In  the  opinion  of  commanders,  the  presence  of 
large  NVA  forces  in  or  near  the  AO,  and  the  difficulty  of  rapid  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  elements  operating  in  the  jungle,  necessitated  the  conduct  of 
operations  in  troop  strength.  While  operating  in  the  jungle,  a  double  or 
triple  column  was  normally  used,  to  minimize  nine  danger  to  vehicles,  to 
facilitate  control,  and  to  provide  flank  security  (Figure  0-5).  When  contact 
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FIGURE  G-5  (U).  Standard  Cavalry  Troop  Column  Formations 
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appeared  likelv,  or  was  established,  ‘he  troop/company  moved  into  the  box 
or  modified  wedge  formation  (Figure  G-6).  This  formation  provided  for  good 
control,  all-around  security,  and  placed  firepower  in  all  directions.  The 
box  formation  was  also  used  to  provide  a  relatively  sec  ire  area  for  small 
dismounted  elements  to  perform  detailed  searches  for  bunkers,  tunnels,  and 
caches.  If  contact  was  made  while  still  in  column,  the  unit  would 
"herringbone*"  employ  suppressive  fires,  and  then  assault  in  an  attempt  to 
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overrun  the  enemy  and  to  get  out  of  the  hilling  zone.  Indirect  fires 
were  placed  behind  the  enemy  to  enable  the  unit  in  contact  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  enemy  while  escape  routes  were  blocked.  Similar  tactics 
were  used  in  operations  in  rubber  plantations.  In  more  open  areas,  troons 
occasionally  operated  with  three  platoons  maneuvering  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other.  The  formations  used  were  as  indicated  in  Figure  G-7. 
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FIGURE  G-7  (U).  Type  C&vaj.ry  Platoon  Formations. 

(2)  Security  Operations 

(a)  Elements  of  the  regiment  engaged  in  various  types  of  security 
operations  on  almost  a  daily  basis.  The  most  common  tasks  assigned  were 
security  of  convoys,  engineer  work  parties,  fire  support  bases  (FSB),  and 
populated  areas. 
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(b)  Convoy  security  normally  required  sweeping  the  road  for 
nines  prior  to  transit  of  the  convoy.  This  operation  was  critical,  since 
mines  were  a  greater  threat  to  elements  using  the  road  than  ambushes.  This 
type  of  operation  resulted  in  the  development  of  special  techniques  and 
tactical  formations  to  minimize  danger  to  dismounted  personnel  (Figure  G-G). 
Once  the  minesweep  was  completed,  the  security  element  either  escorted  the 
convoy  or  positioned  itself  where  it  could  act  as  a  ready  reaction  force 
(RRF)  If  the  convoy  were  ambushed. 

(c)  Security  was  also  provided  to  land  clearing  companies  and 
engineer  projects  such  as  road  construction  parties.  Attached  armored 
engineer  platoons  were  organized  and  equipped  to  provide  their  own  security; 
however,  occasionally  they  had  to  be  augmented  by  other  combat  elements 

in  areas  where  there  was  a  significant  energy  threat. 

(d)  Security  of  squadron  FSB  was  normally  accomplished  by 
nositionlng  one  or  more  platoons  in  the  FSB  at  night,  and  positioning  units 
where  they  could  serve  as  r.  HRF  for  the  FSB  during  the  day.  The  tank 
company  was  commonly  used  in  this  role. 

(e)  Security  of  populated  areas  was  accomplished  by  active 
and  passive  means.  The  regimental  mission  of  protecting  the  populated 
areas  of  An  Loc  and  Loc  Kinh  in  Binh  Long  Province  during  January  and 
February  1970  was  accomplished  by  establishing  night  ambush  patrols  and 
strong  points  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  rubber  plantations  surrounding  these 
areas,  and  by  performing  reconnaissance  during  the  day. 

(3)  Tank  Company  Employment 

Tank  company  employment  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
doctrine;  however,  several  minor  variations  emerged.  One  squadron,  due 
to  its  large  AO,  assigned  a  seo&rate  AO  to  its  tank  company  in  which  the 
latter  conducted  reconnaissance  missions  similar  to  the  squadron's  cavalry 
troops.  The  other  squadrons  generally  employed  their  tank  companies  in 
security  missions,  for  RKFs ,  and/or  for  "pile  on"  operations,  an  application 
of  the  principle  of  mass.  Commanders  estimated  that  the  tank  companies  were 
employed  about  30  percent  of  the  time  for  "jungle  busting"  and  about  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time  for  "thunder  runs"  (a  tactic  of  mine  detection).  Line 
formations  were  used  infrequently  due  to  the  need  for  all-around  security 
and  because  of  the  mine  threat.  As  with  the  cavalry  troop,  the  double 
and  triple  column  and  the  box  formations  were  frequently  used  to  provide 
security. 

(M  Nifiht  Operations 

All  squadrons  moved  elements  at  night  when  the  situation 
dictated;  however,  this  was  not  a  standard  practice.  Commanders  generally 
believed  that  night  cross-country  movement  by  an  armored  column  could  not 
be  covert.  As  a  result,  all  types  of  illumination  such  as  headlights. 
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natural  moonlight,  offset  flares,  and  even  searchlights  vere  utilized. 

Night  movement  was  conducted  on  approximately  5  percent  ol  the  nights. 
Movement  was  generally  restricted  to  reaction  and  deception  (estimated  20 
nercent),  or  completion  of  a  daylight  move  (80  percent).  The  most  commonly 
used  offensive  night  operation  was  the  strong  point.  A  strong  point  was 
essentially  a  mounted  ambush  consisting  of  from  three  vehicles  to  a  full 
platoon.  Composition  varied  from  tanks  only  to  mixes  of  cavalry  nlatoon 
elements.  The  purpose  of  the  strong  point  was  to  provide  area  denial, 
security  of  fixed  or  semi-fixed  installations,  a  RRF  for  dismounted  ambush 
patrols,  and  for  show  of  force.  The  normal  method  of  establishing  a 
strong  point  involved  two  basic  techniques.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
movement  of  a  larger  mounted  element  through  or  near  the  intended  location 
of  the  strong  point,  leaving  the  strong  point  elements  at  the  prescribed 
location.  This  was  a  deception  technique  masking  the  movement  and  location 
of  the  strong  point.  The  second  consisted  of  movement  of  strong  point 
elements  under  cover  of  indirect  fires  to  mask  the  sound  of  their  movement. 
Typical  strong  point  formations  are  depicted  in  Figure  0-9.  Each  troor 
and  tank  company  normally  deployed  at  least  one  strong  ooint  ner  ni^ht. 
Dismounted  ambush  patrols  were  not  used  frequently  due  to  the  threat  of 
engaging  an  entire  NVA  unit,  company  size  or  larger.  The  only  dismounted 
elements  normally  were  local  security  listening  oosts  (LPs). 
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FIGURE  G-9  (U).  Strong  Point  Formations. 


( 5 )  Artillery  Raids 


Artillery  raids  vere  commonly  used.  Batteries  were  habitually 
collocated  with  the  squadron  headquarters,  generally  near  the  center  of  the 
squadron  AO.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  50-00  nercent  of  the  squadron 
AOs  were  within  range  of  organic  howitzers.  The  enemy  habitually  located 
his  forces  just  outside  artillery  fans.  Artillery  raids  were  usually 
conducted  by  moving  two  or  three  howitzer  sections  accompanied  by  npcessarv 
command,  ammunition,  FDC ,  and  security  vehicles  to  new  positions  from  which 
fires  on  precleared  areas  could  be  delivered  outside  of  the  normal  fan. 
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d.  Fnemy  Contact 

The  level  of  conflict  throughout  the  data  collection  period  was 
lov.  The  squadrons  averaged  enemy  contact  on  only  1  out  of  5  days  durir.o 
the  h^-day  evaluation  period.  Of  these  contacts,  50  percent  vere  squad 
size  or  less,  20  percent  platoon  size,  10  percent  company  size  or  greater, 
and  20  percent  were  indirect  fire  attacks.  Unit  sizes  were  equated  to 
equivalent  US  type  units.  On  the  average,  four  enemy  personnel  were  killed 
in  each  contact.  The  most  serious  continuing  threat  was  antitank  mines. 

Of  those  encountered,  65  percent  were  detected,  primarily  by  visual  means; 
the  remaining  35  percent  caused  vehicle  damage,  mostly  minor.  An  average 
of  0.7  mines  were  encountered  daily  by  each  squadron;  39  percent  of  these 
had  been  planted  in  the  Jungle  and  in  rubber  plantations  and  the  remainder 
on  roads.  About  65  percent  of  the  mines  encountered  were  of  the  f.oviet 
T~U6  variety.  RPG  incidents  were  infrequent  during  the  evaluation  pericd. 

2.  (C)  ORGANIZATION 


a.  General 


(l)  Introduction 


The  organizational  problems  encountered  in  the  ACR  are  dor  user.* 
in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  only  those  issues  on  which  thrro  war 
substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders  and  others  interviewed.  TV—-- 
is  a  necessary  correlation  between  organization  and  equipment.  Where  a- 
organizational  problem  has  an  implied  equipment  impact,  the  latter  is 
concurrently  discussed.  On  the  other  hand,  purely  quantitative  equipment, 
problems  are  discussed  in  paragraph  3,  and  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the 
equipment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N. 

(2)  Organizational  Mix 

The  organizational  mix  of  the  regiment  is  discussed  in  para¬ 
graph  2b.  All  commanders  interviewed  were  satisfied  with  the  mix  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  elements  in  the  squadrons. 

( 3 )  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TAAUG) 

Commanders  vere  queried  as  to  their  opinion  on  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  TAADS  in  stability  operations.  The  current  system  for  F'TiF 
changes  was  desoribed  by  all  as  unresponsive.  The  main  defects  were  tint 
it  took  too  long  to  get  approval  of  changes,  and  decisions  were  made  at  too 
high  a  level.  There  was  considerable  confu-ion  within  the  ACR  as  to  which 
documents  vere  in  effect. 
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b.  Regimental  Headquarters 

Organizational  problems  existed  at  the  regimental  level  in  two 
areas:  administration  and  logistics,  and  fire  coordination. 

(l)  Administration  and  Logistics 

(a)  General 

Doctrinally,  the  ACR  is  expected  to  receive  support  on  an 
area  basis  from  the  FASCOM  Corps  Support  Brigades.  This  concept  presupposes 
that  the  regiment  will  move  frequently  within  the  corps  or  field  army  zone. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  RVN.  The  regiment  operated  much  like  a  separate 
light  infantry  brigade  in  fairly  fixed  AOs.  During  the  evaluation,  the 
regiment  was  under  the  operational  control  of  another  headquarters,  but  it 
was  administratively  and  logistically  separated. 

(b)  Regimental  Administrative  and  Logistical  Control  and 

Support 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  the  regiment  Vi 
administrative  and  support  elements  attached  as  shown  in  Figure  0-10. 

These  attachments  were  supported  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  regimental  HHT 
operated  four  instead  of  two  messes.  The  regimental  SI  provided  administrative 
support  to  these  units  in  addition  to  his  regimental  functions.  His  staff 
section  performed  numerous  additional  activities  that  would  normally  he 
accomplished  by  the  administrative  company  in  the  support  battalion  or  a 
separate  brigade.  The  regimental  S^,  who  was  not  a  logistics  operator,  was 
incapable  of  providing  logistical  support  for  these  attachments.  Most  of 
these  units  maintained  their  own  property  books,  were  partially  satellited 
on  a  regimental  element  for  maintenance,  mess,  and  expendable  supplies,  and 
were  required  to  draw  supply  point  distribution  items  from  the  area  supply 
nd  service  battalion. 

£.  An  allied  problem  was  the  requirement  to  maintain 
and  secure  the  rear  base  camp.  In  larger  organizations,  this  task  was 
accomplished  in  part  by  the  support  units.  Without  organic  support  elements, 
the  regiment  was  forced  to  create  a  provisional  organization  to  provide 
for  the  operation  and  defense  of  the  regimental  base. 

3.  The  problems  discussed  above  were  alleviated  to  some 
extent  by  higher  headauarters  which  provided  the  regiment  with  personnel 
excesses.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  regimental  HHT  had  an  assigned 
excess  of  PU  officers  and  123  enlisted  men.  In  addition,  the  organic 
elements  of  the  regiment  were  also  used  to  provide  security  and  administrative 
and  logistical  support  for  the  attachments. 

( c )  Direct  Support  Maintenance 

The  ACR  received  maintenance  support  from  the  l3f>th 
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Maintenance  Battalion  (DS),  which  vae  baaed  in  Long  Binh,  a  dlatence  of  131 
km  from  the  forward  support  area  (F3A).  The  185th  poiltioned  a  contact 
team  of  30  personnel  from  the  135th  Maintenance  Coapany  (LlM),  a  subordinate 
element  of  the  185th,  at  Quan  Lol  along  vlth  an  eight-man  team  from  the 
l85th's  technical  supply  section.  The  contact  team  and  the  supply  element 
provided  limited  DS  maintenance  and  repair  parts  support.  The  capability  of 
the  DS  element  included  automotive,  turret,  electrical,  artillery,  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment  repair,  as  veil  as  repair  parts  supply.  The  team  also 
provided  limited  evacuation  and  retrograde  of  end  items  and  assemblies.  The 
logistics  support  requirements  of  the  ACR  exceeded  the  limited  capabilities 
of  the  contact  team,  and  the  distance  between  the  designated  DS  unit  and  ACH 
reduced  response  time  to  an  unsatisfactory  level.  The  lack  of  sufficient 
dedicated  support  to  the  ACR  complicated  command  solutions. 

(d)  Supply  Support 

The  regiment  received  Class  I,  III,  and  V  supplies  at  its 
PSA  in  Quan  T.oi.  Other  classes  of  supply  were  drawn  from  supply  points  at 
Long  Binh  (266th  Supply  and  Service  Battalion).  Because  of  LOC  security 
and  supply  point  processing  requirements,  a  round  trip  from  Quan  Loi 
required  2  to  3  days.  Each  major  organic  element  of  the  regiment  and  most 
attached  units  had  supply  accounts  in  Long  Binh.  Some  of  the  attachments 
were  satellited  on  the  regimental  headquarters  troop  for  certain  supply 
point  actions;  however,  the  ACR  had  no  centralized  control  element  to 
coordinate  supply  actions  for  the  regiment  as  a  vhole. 

(e)  Users'  Views 

The  regimental  commander  stated  that  an  organic  tailored 
support  battalion  would  greatly  enhance  regimental  administrative  and 
logistical  efficiency,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  command  and  control 
of  rear  area  operations.  This  suggestion  would  formalize  the  situation 
that  existed.  This  organization,  as  a  minimum,  should  provide  the  same 
support  capabilities  as  those  provided  by  the  support  battalion  of  a  light 
infantry  brigade. 

(2)  Regimental  Eire  Support  Element  (FSE) 

(a)  An  organic  FSE  in  regimental  headquarters  was  considered 
a  mandatory  requirement.  The  FEE  would  obtain  clearances,  coordinate 
available  fires,  post  air  advisory  data,  and  provide  fire  support  advice 
to  the  commanders.  The  problem  of  providing  advice  on  fire  support  was 
not  unique  to  RVN  operations;  however,  it  was  compounded  by  the  relative 
lack  of  experience  of  battery  commanders  ,  caused  by  rapid  promotions. 
Problems  with  fire  support  planning  and  clearance  of  fires  were  complicated 
by  having  36o-degree  zones  of  fire.  Within  the  ACR  AO,  *"ire  support  was 
available  from  organic,  division,  II  FFV  and  ARVN  artillery,  gun  ships,  and 
tactical  air. 
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(b)  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  fires  were  cleared  by 
a  II  FFV  artillery  battalion  located  naar  the  regimental  headquarters. 

II  FFV  Artillery  also  provided  one  LTC  and  three  CPTs  to  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  clearing  fires.  These  officers  were  augmented  with  regimental 
personnel  and  equipment,  which  degraded  the  resources  of  the  squadrons' 
organic  howitzer  batteries.  These  personnel  were  rotated  every  L  -  8 
weeks,  which  resulted  j.n  a  lack  of  continuity.  USARV  recommended  approval 
and  had  forwarded  an  MTOE  change  which  would  authorize  an  artillery  FSE  at 
regiment  to  fulfill  the  requirement  discussed  above.  The  lack  of  an  or¬ 
ganic  fire  support  element  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  clear  fires  in  support 
of  the  regiment  was  considered  a  major  organizational  problem.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  problem,  there  was  the  lack  of  artillery  liaison  sections  at 
squadron  level.  This  related  problem  is  discussed  in  paragraph  2e(l) 
below. 


(3)  Regimental  fitaff  and  HHT 


lo  apparent  significant  organizational  problems  existed  wit 
the  regimental  staff  or  HHT  other  than  those  discussed  above. 

c .  Squadron  Headquarters 

> 1 )  Squadron  Command  and  Control 

(a)  Regimental  -  Squadron  Interface 

Other  than  those  problems  discussed  above,  there  ve-e  rv 
significant  interface  problems  between  the  regiment  and  the  three  ne-:«y*r'’nr  . 

( b )  Helicopters 

Each  squadron  was  authorized  two  0  1-6  and  two  U’l-l 
helicopters.  These  aircraft  were  used  primarily  ter  command /control 
.nd  reconnaissance,  with  secondary  administrative  and  logistical  uses. 

"he  squadron  commander  normally  employed  one  UH-1  helicopter  exclusively 
‘‘or  command  and  control.  While  airborne,  he  was  generally  accompanied 
by  his  Command  Sergeant  Major,  and  on  occasion  by  the  artillery  LO. 

The  S3  normally  used  one  OH-L  for  control  and  reconnaissance.  The  s  piadror 
assistant  S3  habitually  used  a  helicopter  for  courier  runs  to  deliver 
operations  orders  and  other  classified  documents.  Maximum  administrative 
and  supply  use  was  made  of  the  squadron  helicopters  when  they  were  require.: 
to  return  to  the  FSA  for  refueling.  An  average  of  1?  hours  "blnde  time" 
was  recorded  by  the  squadron  flight  section  daily.  This  unique  organic 
asset  provided  a  tremendous  capability  to  the  squadrons  and  gave  them 
a  flexibility  not  enjoyed  by  other  armored  or  mechanized  units  in 

(c)  Command  ACAVs 


Two  of  the  squadron  commanders  rarely  use1,  their  '•rr-r and 
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ACAVs  as  command  vehicle?  due  to  the  environment  and  unit  disrercien, 
while  the  third  used  hip  an  average  of  1-1/2  hours  per  day.  Other 
uses  of  the  command  ACAVs  are  discussed  in  paragraph  2d (2),  below. 

(d)  Communi  cat *  oos  Equipment 

In  general,  all  squadron  commanders  considered  the 
authorized  communications  equipment  to  be  adequate  for  command  and  control. 
The  one  major  exception  vas  the  AN/VRC-12  authorized  in  the  command  ACAV. 
With  the  requirement  to  operate  in  several  nets  simultaneous,  a  single 
radio  was  inadequate.  This  problem  is  diaeutsed  further  in  paragraph  31(2), 
below. 


(2)  Fire  Support  Coordination 

The  basic  problems  inherent  with  the  fire  support  functions 
for  the  regiment  also  applied  to  the  squadron.  There  was  no  supporting 
artillery  liaison  element  available  to  the  squadron  to  plan,  coordinate, 
and  clear  available  fires  for  support.  This  function  vas  performed  within 
squadron  resources,  and  was  considered  unsatisfactory. 

(3)  Unit  Location 


Control  of  subordinate  units  was  complicated  by  the  difficulty 
in  determining  precise  '.orations  in  the  Jungle.  Navigation  by  terrain 
features  was  almost  impossible.  This  problem  was  compounded  by  the  inability 
of  commanders  to  obtain  an  accurate  compass  reading  without  error  induced  by 
the  metal  mass  of  their  vehicle.  Several  techniques  were  devised  to  overcome 
this  problem.  Multiple  cnmoass  readings  were  taken  by  different  vehicle 
commanders  and  averaged .  Another  technique  was  to  UBe  a  compass  reading, 
along  with  the  mileage  traveled,  to  obtain  a  rough  indication  of  location 
■hen  plotted  on  a  mao  from  a  Known  starting  point.  This  was  a  crude  method, 
since  accuracy  was  affected  by  the  number  and  length  of  detours  made  to  avoid 
streams,  bogs,  heavy  trees,  bomb  craters,  and  other  obstacles,  and  errors  in 
conversion  of  miles,  obtained  from  t..e  vehicle  odometer,  into  meters.  Other 
more  accurate  methods  u.sed  were  air  spots  and  use  of  artillery  marking  rounds 
A  majority  of  unit  commanders  interviewed  indicated  a  requirement  for  a  depen 
dable  vehicular -mounted  compass. 

( l* )  Staff  Functioning 


(a)  Every  squadron  operated  a  forward  TOC  in  the  field  and  a 
CP  in  the  FSA  at  Quan  Loi .  The  squadron  S3’s  were  located  in  the  forward 
TOC  and  functioned  an  deputies  for  operations  and  maneuver.  The  S?  and 
S3  sections  coordinated  operations  from  the  forward  TOC.  In  the  absence 
of  the  S3,  the  S3  Air,  who  functioned  as  an  assistant  S3,  supervised  TOC 
operations.  When  available,  liaison  officers  assisted  in  TOC  operations. 
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(b)  Squadron  executive  officers  functioned  as  deputies  for 
administration  and  logistics  and  supervised  all  squadron  elements  in  the 
FSA.  Administrative  and  logistical  activities  were  controlled  from  the 
FSA.  The  SI  and  Sk,  along  with  their  respective  sections,  were  normally 
located  there.  The  property  book  officer  of  each  squadron  remained  in  the 
rear  area,  which  slowed  support  coordination.  The  multiple  CP  requirements 
stretched  authorized  staff  personnel  to  the  limit. 

(c)  The  S5  assumed  an  increasingly  important  role  in  operations 
in  RVN.  Th  35  was  used  for  MEDCAPS,  ICAPS,  liaison,  and  coordination  of 
local  pacif  tion  projects.  The  S5  section  was  authorized  on»  captain. 

This  was  considered  inadequate  and  had  been  augmented  from  organic  resources. 
Two  commanders  stressed  the  fact  that  the  S5  required  a  section  consisting 

of  no  fewer  than  two,  preferably  three,  people  with  organic  transportation 
and  radios. 

( 5 )  Dispersion  and  Pear  Area  Requirements 

Each  of  the  squadrons  maintained  a  rear  echelon  at  either  the 
regimental  base  camp  in  Bien  Hoa  or  in  Di  An.  An  average  of  15  percent, 
of  HHT  and  U  percent  of  the  cavalry  troops,  tank  company,  and  howitzer 
battery  of  each  squadron  were  in  these  locations.  The  next  echelon  forward 
was  in  the  regimental  FSA  in  Quan  Loi.  An  average  of  ^8  percent  of  each  H’T’ 
and  9  percent  of  the  troops,  companies,  and  batteries  were  located  at  th” 

^SA.  The  balance  of  the  personnel  were  located  in  the  respective. squadron 
AOs,  up  to  30  kilometers  away  from  the  FSA.  These  figures  do  not  include 
personnel  absent  for  administrative  reasons.  The  dispersion  of  personnel 
resources  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dispersion  of  equipment  needed 
for  support  and  security,  which  further  reduced  combat  capabilities.  This 
dispersion  of  personnel  and  equipment  was  a  normal  occurrence  in  RVN,  and 
contributed  to  certain  equipment  and  organization  problems  of  the  regiment. 

(6)  Liaison 


All  of  the  squadron  commanders  indicated  that  their  liaison 
organization  was  adequate  and  that  no  changes  were  necessary.  Throughout 
the  evaluation  the  regiment  was  situated  in  the  relatively  sparsely 
populated  Binh  Long  Province.  Most  of  the  required  liaison  with  Province/ 
Sector  and  with  major  ARVN  units  was  accomplished  by  regimental  headquarters. 
■>nly  during  combined  operations  were  the  squadrons  required  to  place  a  <'ull- 
time  liaison  officer  with  ARVTJ  units.  Periodic  liaison  was  easily  accomplished 
with  organic  aircraft.  This  was  in  contrast  to  other  types  of  armored  units, 
which  did  not  have  organic  aircraft. 

d.  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Troop  (HHT) 

( 1)  Command  and  Control 

Command  and  control  of  HHT  presented  no  organizational  problems. 
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however,  the  HHT  CO  had  the  usual  problems  of  any  headquarters  commander. 

He  was  primarily  responsible  for  squadron  FSB  security.  Additionally,  he 
controlled  the  miscellaneous  ACAVs  in  HHT  both  for  security  of  the  base 
and  for  special  missions  received  from  squadron.  The  HHT  XC  and  first 
sergeant  remained  with  the  elements  of  the  troop  located  in  the  FSA. 

(2)  Combat  Support  Elements 

(a)  Mechanised  Flamethrower  Station 

Each  squadron  was  authorited  three  M132A1  mechanized 
flamethrowers  and  three  XMJ45EI  (M5^8-mounted)  service  units.  All  author¬ 
ized  M132Al's  were  on  hand;  however,  the  three  squadrons  collectively  had 
been  issued  only  a  total  of  four  service  units.  Since  there  were  no  addi¬ 
tional  XMU5E1  service  units  in  theater  for  Issue,  the  Ml*A2  (truck-mounted) 
service  unit  was  scheduled  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  XML5EI.  The  M^A 2 
service  unit  was  unanimously  considered  to  be  an  inadequate  substitute, 
since  it  could  not  accompany  the  M132A1  cross  country.  Additionally,  it 
has  only  one-half  the  load  carrying  capacity  of  the  XMl*5El.  The  flame 
tracks  and  service  units  were  retained  under  Bquadron  control,  and  attached 
to  troops  on  a  mission  basis.  Typical  missions  for  this  section  included 
clearing  brush  in  Rome  Plow  cuts,  clearing  Jungle,  burning  brush  to  im¬ 
prove  fields  of  fire,  and  neutralizing  bunkers.  During  the  evaluation  the 
M132A1  was  utilized  by  all  squadrons  on  an  average  of  every  fifth  day.  Low 
employment  resulted  from  unavailable  or  inoperative  track-mounted  service 
units.  All  commanders  indicated  that  the  flamethrower  Was  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  unit  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  basis  of  issue 
(BOl).  However,  there  was  an  apparent  error  of  omission  in  the  MTOE  because 
the  M132A1 's  had  not  been  authorized  radios.  In  two  squadrons,  AN/VRC-53 
radios  were  installed.  In  the  third  squadron,  AN/VRC-U6  radios  had  been 
installed.  The  MTOE  was  considered  in  error,  since  AN/VRC-U6  radios  were 
mthorized  in  the  M132Al's  in  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions.  All 
greed  that  these  vehicles  required  communications,  preferably  with  the 
.iN/VRC-1*6. 


(b )  Oround  Surveillance  Radar  Section 


Each  squadron  vaB  authorized  ten  AN/PPS-5  radars:  two 
in  each  cavalry  troop,  two  in  the  tank  company  and  two  in  HHT.  The  number 
of  squadron  radars  on  hand  is  shown  in  Figure  0-11.  In  most  canes,  AN/PPS-H 
radars  were  issued  in  lieu  of  AN/PPS-5  radars.  Two  of  the  squadrons  employed 
their  radars  under  troop/company  control.  The  third  squadron  had  centr&li;  '' 
all  radars  at  squadron  level  and  attached  operational  radars  to  each  troop 
and  company.  Maintenance  training  and  employment  responsibilities  were  re¬ 
tained  by  this  squadron.  Occasionally,  squadrons  were  required  to  hand-receipt 
radars  to  the  regimental  headquarters,  which  in  turn  hand-receipted  them  to 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile,  Figure  G-12  portrays  the  location  and 
controlling  headquarters  for  the  radar3.  While  each  squadron  averaged  five 
to  six  operational  radars,  only  one  to  three  were  generally  employed  at  a 
given  time.  No  radar  plans  were  prepared  by  the  squadron.  Commanders  were 
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FIGURE  G-ll  (T-).  Radar  Equipment  Authorized  and  On-Hand. 
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FIGURE  G-12  (U).  Location  and  Control  of  Faiars. 


not  enthusiastic  about  radar,  due  to  several  problems  associated  with  its 
■mployraent.  The  AO  of  the  regiment  at  the  tine  of  evaluation  was  considered 
marginally  suitable  for  radar.  The  minimum  range  of  the  AN/PPS-k  radar  was 
do  meters}  however,  in  an  estimated  89  percent  of  the  AO,  visibility  was  less 
than  100  meters  because  of  thick  vegetation.  Only  25  percent  of  the  assigned 
radar  operators  were  school  trained.  Repairs  required  an  average  of  ten 
days.  As  a  result,  other  simpler  detection  devices,  such  as  starlight  scopes, 
were  preferred  and  employed.  Effectiveness  of  the  radars  was  described  as 
poor,  unknown,  or  limited.  Targets  detected  by  radar  were  engaged}  however, 
subsequent  sweeps  of  the  target  areas  indicated  no  positive  results,  which 
further  degraded  user  confidence.  Squadron  commanders  felt,  however,  that 
the  basis  of  issue  of  radar  equipment  was  satisfactory  even  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  This  was  based  on  an  employment  potential  for  the  equipment  and  occa¬ 
sional  satisfactory  results.  Generally  speaking  the  three  squadrons  employed 
radars  in  [JDPs  ( 6L  percent),  at  CPs  (22  percent),  ambush  patrols  (L  percent), 
and  other  missions  (10  percent  of  the  time). 
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(c)  A VLB  Section 


The  AVLB  section  operated  under  squadron  control. and 
supported  cavalry  troops  and  the  tank  company  on  a  mission  basis.  The 
size  of  the  launcher  and  bridge  presented  problems  when  operating  in  Jungle 
areas  not  cleared  by  preceding  vehicles.  The  increased  clearances  required 
for  turns  became  critical  when  traveling  through  rubber  plantations.  When 
supporting  cavalry  troops  during  the  wet  season,  the  AVLB  occasionally 
became  mired  down  or  caused  roadways  to  cave-in  due  to  its  great  weight. 

As  a  result,  commanders  expressed  an  interest  in  the  development  of  a  lighter 
bridge  with  better  traf f icability  and  the  capability  of  supporting  all 
vehicles  in  a  cavalry  troop.  All  commanders  thought  the  AVLB  was  a  valuable 
asset,  and  wished  to  retain  this  section  as  currently  organized.  The  squadrons 
used  one  or  more  bridges  on  an  average  of  28  percent  of  the  days  in  the 
evaluation  period. 


FICURK  fi-l 3  (U).  Recovery  of  Mired  AVLB. 

( d )  HHT  M 113A1.  APC /ACAVs  ( Provis ;  cnal  Combat  factions) 

The  squadrons  had  formed  provisional  combat,  sections 
from  HHT  command,  combat,  and  combat,  support,  vehicles.  These  sections 
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were  intended  to  perform  United  economy-of -force  missions  su-h  ns  security 
for  MFDCAPs,  I.Zs,  water  points  and  work  parties,  as  veil  as  to  serve  as  a 
reaction  force.  Figure  0-15  indicates  the  composition  of  these  sections 
at  the  time  of  the  evaluation. 

1  *)  Mr  Control  Team 


The  air  control  team  as  authorized  ty  the  'T'1  F  was  not 
'ised  for  its  intended  function  by  any  squadron.  Persor.ne!  were  absorbed 
by  expanded  operations  sections  and  the  ACAV  was  used  elsewhere. 

•  3 )  Combat  Service  Gunport 
( a )  Support  Platoon 
_1_.  General 

Squadrons  drew  Class  1,  IT,  and  TTI  supplier  at  *v.e 
VFA  in  Ouan  I.oi .  All  other  classes  of  supply  were  drawn  at  tone  '’inti  Perot 
and  transported  on  support  platoon  and  troop  trucks  t.o  the  prA,  a  iist®nc*' 
o'*  1*1  kilometers.  From  the  FSA  a  vast  majority  of  resupply  and  other  s»**- 
vices  were  provided  to  the  units  in  the  forward  area  by  air  -  an  average 
of  !*0  tons  a  day.  Commanders  estimated  that  over  an  extended,  period  of 
time,  70  percent  of  their  resupply  had  been  by  air.  The  authorized  vehicles 
of  the  support  platoon  consisted  of  two  SODO-gal 1  on  tankers,  eight  ti  r> 
tracked  cargo  carriers  (M5kft)  and  fifteen  h-ton  trucks  The  sup:;-’ 

platoon,  as  organized,  was  considered  more  than  adequate  to  rureort  this 
type  of  resupply  oneration.  F>ince  the  support  rlatoon  operations  term.ir.--t  >•  i 
at  the  helicopter  pad  in  the  FSA,  the  platoon  transport  assets  exceeded 
requirements,  and  one  M5I18  was  released  to  each  troop  and  company.  In 
General,  wheeled  vehicles,  were  not  taken  t.o  the  forwar  i  areas. 

.  Hesupnly  Methods 

n_.  Class  TTI  Resupply 

fquadron  surrort.  rlatoon  r«r:^>i-n<'!  iel  ivere.l 
(•ilk  FOl,  by  r>000-eal  1  on  tanker  t.o  the  s  juadron  t'CA  pt  e-  pad,  where 

they  filled  SOO-gallon  collapsible  fabric  drums.  The  :r  ms  were  del  iver>\i 
t  •■  helicopter  to  the  troon/eotrpany  landing  zones .  ".'he  supply  normally 

■insisted  of  one  hOO-ral  Ion  drum  of  diesel  t.o  each  t  roo:  an!  tank  ootj  any 
iaily  and  two  SOO-rallon  drums  daily  to  the  siuadr<,r.  .’!  how  i  l  ,-er  latter;, ■. 
MOOA.C  was  normally  delivered  weekly,  one  hOO-gn  1  ’  op.  ‘.rum  fo-  each  V'-.- 
recovery  vehicle  and  ter.  ‘ic— gallon  drums  for  the  svialrn  M  'howitzer 

battery.  The  drums  were  either  lifted  bv  an  Vr.7,!  or  . .  or  .  n  the 

deck  of  a  M11TA1,  and  vehicle  fueling  war,  necor.pl  i  s*-e  1  t  ••  -ravity  •' . I . 

The  drums  were  also  pressurized  by  driving  vehicles  over  them  t  !  ,■ 
squeezing  them  between  t.wn  vehicles.  Hone  r,f  these  -.*•?  hods  were  satisfu-l 
since  they  either  tied  up  t.he  recovery  vehicle  during  refuelin.*  cp’r.'it  i ,  ,  r 

they  resulted  in  damage  to  th-  Irums.  .vhen  avail'd  I'd  *  r  i!i-  ,'i  r  •  unes 
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were  used.  All  commander*  stated  a  requirement  for  two  fuel  transfer 
nump*  rer  t roott / company ,  with  additional  backup  pumps  in  RHT,  Use  of 
rumo*  would  release  the  “STS  and  mA8  for  their  Intended  role  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  recovery.  Other  squadron  Class  TIT  delivery  equipment  was 
diverted  to  water  resupply;  for  example,  the  second  5000-gallon  tanker 
delivered  water  In  the  fsa. 


FIGURE  0-14  (U).  Use  of  500-Gallon  Drum 
on  M113A1  Carrier  for 
POL  Resupply . 


b.  Class  V  Resupply 

Ammunition  was  transported  the  short  distance 
the  AGP  in  the  FSA  to  the  squadron  helicopter  nad  by  5-ton  trucks, 
mnort  platoon  personnel  rigged  the  ammunition  for  air  transport  to  troop/ 
'’ompany  LZs  by  helicopter.  Aside  from  the  vehicle  basic  loads  and  on-ground 
howitzer  ammunition,  other  Class  V  was  seldom  stocked  in  the  forward  area. 

c, .  Water  Resupply 

Water  resupply  was  accomplished  usine  essentially 
the  same  procedures  for  POL  r-supply.  Air-delivered  drums  were  used  to 
fill  one  of  the  unit  water  trailers,  which  normally  stayed  in  the  forward 
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command  post  (CP)  or  defensive  position  (WDP).  The  second  trailer  remained 
In  the  PSA.  This  system  vaa  used  because  several  trailers  had  been  damaged 
or  dropped  when  carried  by  helicopter.  When  possible,  the  regimental  engi¬ 
neer  company  set  up  water  points  in  the  field  to  provide  potable  water. 

(b)  Maintenance  Platoon 
1_.  Organization 

In  general,  commanders  felt  that  the  maintenance 
platoon  organization  was  adequate  to  support  operations.  In  two  squadrons 
approximately  two-thirda  of  the  platoon  vaa  habitually  located  at  the  FSB. 
The  remaining  third  was  in  the  FRA,  In  the  third  aquadron  this  ratio  wan 
reversed.  Each  squadron  maintenance  section  had  acquired  an  excess  M109 
shoo  van  which  was  used  as  a  mobile  shop  office  to  maintain  maintenance 
and  supply  records,  regulations,  and  publications.  All  those  Interviewed 
thought  one  such  vehicle  should  be  added  to  the  platoon  MTOE. 

?.  Personnel 


Generally,  personnel  interviewed  were  satisfied  with 
the  current  WTOE  authorization  for  personnel.  However,  in  all  cases  therr 
was  concern  about  the  qualifications  of  available  personnel.  It  was  felt 
that  replacement  mechanics,  although  school  trained,  were  not  capable  of 
performing  maintenance  on  the  unit  vehicles  and  had  to  undergo  excessive 
training  after  arriving  In  the  unit.  This  was  particularly  true  of  turret 
mechanics.  Also,  very  few  replacement  mechanics  or  motor  sergeants  had 
M551  AR/AAV  experience. 


3.  PLL 

All  squadrons  had  consolidated  the  storage  of  troop 
nd  company  PLLs  under  squadron  supervision  in  the  FSA.  Except  for  bulky 
teas,  the  PLL  was  stored  in  unauthorized  6-ton  expandable  trailers.  Al¬ 
though  the  equipment  was  physically  centralized,  separate  troop  and  com¬ 
pany  PLL  registers  were  maintained.  It  was  considered  that  this  central¬ 
ized  control  and  consolidated  storage  enhanced  efficiency.  The  availabil¬ 
ity  of  air  assets  was  s  major  factor  which  made  possible  the  centralized 
supply  operation. 


(e)  Medical 

1_.  Organization 

The  coaaenta  contained  in  paragraph  3b(2)(b),  Annex 

B  apply. 

2_.  Equipment 

While  95  percent  of  medical  evacuations  were  by  air. 
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commanders  still  considered  valid  the  requirement  for  a  medical  evacuation 
vehicle  to  accompany  each  maneuver  element.  Sach  squadron  van  authorised 
three  such  vehicles;  however,  the  tank  company  constituted  a  fourth  maneu¬ 
ver  clement.  As  a  result,  all  commanders  felt  that  a  fourth  tracked  ambu¬ 
lance  vos  required.  This  conflict  wan  resolved  by  diverting  the  tracks 
indicated  in  Figure  0-15  for  use  by  aldmen  in  the  tank  company.  Most  of 
these  vehicles  were  equipped  with  excess  ACAV  kits.  All  commander*  felt 
strougly  that  these  vehicles  required  the  M113A1  Armament  Subayatem  "A" 
for  self  defense.  The  MTOE  did  not  provide  any  armament  subsystem  for 
these  vehicles. 

(d)  Conmunlcatlona  Platoon 


1.  General 


a.  The  communications  platoon  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  repair  of  equipment  and  management  of  radio  and 
telephone  communi cat Ions  nets.  Tn  all  units,  it  was  felt  by  commanders 
end  communications  officers  that  the  level  of  repairs  authorised  to  be 
performed  by  the  platoon  was  top  low.  In  all  cases  the  smount  of  time 
normally  required  for  repairs  by  DS  maintenance  el amenta  was  thought  to 
be  excessive.  Generally,  the  units  conducted  some  higher  level  repair 
with  authorised  personnel  using  unauthorised  test  equipment  and  repair 
parts.  The  authorization  of  additional  personnel,  equipment,  and  a 
higher  level  of  repair  at  unit  level  was  the  solution  preferred  by  most 
persons  Interviewed  on  this  problem. 

b.  Wire  communications  were  seldom  used  [See  para¬ 
graph  3c(l)(d)3.»  Annex  B], 

2.  Personnel 


All  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  tha  communica¬ 
tions  chiefs  at  both  troop  and  squadron  level  should  b*  one  grade  higher 
to  make  the  rank  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  and 
skill  level  required.  With  the  low  usage  level  of  wire  for  communications, 
half  of  the  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  the  three  messengers  who  carry 
viremen  MOSs  should  be  replaced  by  radio  repairmen.  This  was  baaed  on  the 
premise  that  tne  repairmen  were  capable  of  performing  either  Job,  while 
n  wiremen  rarely  could  be  used  for  even  the  most  elemsntary  radio  repairs. 
Twc  wiremen  were  considered  sufficient  to  man  the  forward  CP  switchboard. 


e-  Armored  Cavalry  Troop 

( l )  Organization  and  Operations 

The  basic  organization  of  the  cavalry  troop  was  not  substan¬ 
tially  changed  by  the  MTOS.  All  troops  maintained  a  rear  , 

either  Bien  Hoa  or  Di  An  with  approximately  four  percent  of  th «Jr 
another  detachment  at  the  PSA  with  approximately  nine  P^centofthelT  per 
sonnel,  and  the  remainder  of  the  personnel  were  ]x«ta«  in  the  forward  area. 
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Each  troop  *«tablished  a  CP,  normally  located  naar  th*  center  of  Its  a*- 
•lltMd  AO.  nil*  vaa  displaced  mrjr  2*3  day*.  Tha  CP  alto  i erred  aa 
the  HOP  and  the  service  support  area  for  the  troop.  Located  In  the  CP 
were  the  troop  M5TTA1,  the  M113A1  maintenance  track,  the  M5?ft  LTR,  the 
”5^  attached  to  them  from  the  support  platoon,  the  M10fAl/Ml25Al  mortar 
tracks  (in  tvo  squadrons),  and,  when  not  with  the  troop  commander,  the 
radar,  medical,  and  FO  M113A1  APC/ACAV«.  At  night  the  entire  troop,  less 
elements  conducting  ambushes,  would  laager  in  the  CP  area.  Generally,  each 
troop  returned  to  the  PSA  once  every  U-f,  week*  for  a  2-3  day  maintenance 
standdovn. 

(2)  Command  and  Control 

(a)  Troop  commanders  spent  most  of  the  daylight,  hours  in  their 
command  ACAVs.  Exceptions  to  this  were  when  platoons  were  employed  for 
diversified  missions,  such  as  multiple  road  sveens  or  convoy  security,  at 
which  time  the  troop  commander  operated  from  his  CP.  The  troop  M577A1  proved 
invaluable  as  a  command  most,  operations  center,  orderly  room,  and  a  central 
point  for  coordinating  resupply. 

(b)  It  was  commonly  felt  that  the  quantity  and  types  of  radios 
authorized  for  command  ACAVs  vere  inadequate  for  effective  command  and  control, 
[See  paragraph  31(2),  below]. 

( 3 )  Platoon  Tank  Sections 

All  cavalry  platoons  in  the  regiment  had  been  equipped  with  the 
M551  AR/AAV  for  at  least  five  months  prior  to  the  evaluation.  The  M 5 r'  1 
replaced  the  M113A1*  which  vere  previously  authorized  by  MTOK  for  the 
platoon  tank  section.  This  chance  realigned  the  cavalry  platoons  of  the  11th 
ACR  to  the  traditional  cavalry  configuration.  Almost  without  exception, 
commanders  and  troop  personnel  were  pleased  with  the  consequential  increase 
: n  firepower. 

( L)  Infantry  Squad 

All  commanders  felt  the  need  to  have  complete  crews  on  the 
ACAVs  was  greater  than  the  requirement  to  have  an  intact  infantry  squad 
within  the  platoon.  The, infantry  squad  as  such,  therefore,  was  not  found 
within  the  cavalry  platoon.  Rather,  all  MOR  HR  personnel  in  the  platoon 
v»re  distributed  among  all  the  scout  ACAVs,  and  the  infantry  carrier 
became  an  additional  scout  vehicle.  All  units  did,  however,  attempt  to 
maintain  a  dismounted  capability  by  using  one  to  three  personnel  for  each 
ACAV  as  required.  It  was  estimated  that  the  infantry  was  dismounted 
approximately  four  percent  of  the  time.  In  general  they  were  dismounted 
because  they  were  the  only  troops  available  or  because  of  trafficabil ity 
limitations.  Dismounted  elements  seldom  operated  further  than  ICO  meters 
from  the  ACAV.  More  often  they  were  within  25  meters  of  the  vehicle.  VThen 
dismounted,  at  least  two  individuals  remained  on  the  vehicle,  the  driver 
and  a  (caliber  .50)  machinegunner .  Approximately  hO  percent  of  the  ACAV  crew¬ 
men  carried  the  infantry  MOP  HP.  '’enmanders  ,  hovqpver,  considered  that  this 
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induced  training  rroMic  could  be  overcome  by  OJT  as  long  as  a  large 
influx  of  MOr  113  personnel  was  not  received  at  one  time. 


Fid  "IK  C  - 1 A  (b)  .  Scout  ACA’.'s  Supporting 
Dismounted  Crewmen  by 
Fire. 


( 5 )  Platoon  Mortars 

There  were  no  significant  problems  in  organization  and 
■''nloyment  or  the  mortars  vhich  could  not  be  overcome  by  tailoring  assets 
•  meet  the  requirements  of  each  tactical  situation.  The  regiment  was  in 
■:e  process  of  converting  from  ^.2-inch  to  8ljnm  mortars.  Squadron  commanders 
differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  vhich  mortar  was  better  suited  and  hov  they 
could  be  employed  most  effectively.  Two  commanders  thought  the  mortars  were 
best  consolidated  at  troop  level  to  facilitate  security,  clearance  nrocedures, 
■> nd  massing,  of  fire  to  increase  responsiveness  and  to  aass  ammunition  resupply 
The  third  commander  had  consolidated  all  his  mortars  into  a  provisional 
’•  attery  under  sau.adron  control.  This  had  t.h»  .additional  advantages  of 
enabling  the  squadron  to  integrate  mortar  fires  more  readily  with  those  of 
the  howitzer  battery.  It  had  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  not  being  able 
to  provide  mortar  coverage  for  all  the  troops  the  larre  AOs.  Turing 
the  evaluation  period,  the  three  squadrons  utilized  ^Iwn  fires  TO  percent 
of  the  days  -and  h.P-inch  mortar  fires  Of  percent  of  the  days. 
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(6)  Troop  Combat  Service  Support 

No  significant  organizational  problems  were  noted  in  the  troop 
combat  service  support  elements.  Support  personnel  were  split  between 
the  troop  field  CP  location  and  the  FSA.  Those  elements  in  the  "SA  were 
controlled  by  the  troop  executive  officer.  Cooks  were  sent  to  the  field 
daily  from  the  FSA  with  the  prepared  evening  meal  and  rations  to  prepare 
for  breakfast  the  following  morning.  The  troop  maintenance  section  performed 
limited  repairs  in  the  troop  CP  area.  Needed  repair  parts  were  delivered 
by  air  from  the  FSA,  although  a  few  high-demand  parts  were  carried  in  the 
M113A1  maintenance  vehicle.  Equipment  which  could  not  he  repaired  at  the 
troop  area  was  evacuated.  Troop  resupply  in  the  field  was  as  explained 
in  Paragraph  2d(3) *  above.  The  M5^8  tracked  cargo  carrier,  attached  from 
the  support  platoon,  was  considered  "nice  to  have"  but  none  thought  that 
it  was  a  permanent  requirement. 

f .  Tank  Company 

( 1)  Organization  and  Operations 

The  basic  organization  of  the  tank  company  was  not  substantially 
changed  by  the  MTOE.  Dispersion  of  the  tank  company  in  the  rear  base  and 
FSA,  and  establishment  of  a  field  CP  were  generally  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  cavalry  troops.  Squadron  commanders  frequently 
collocated  the  tank  company  with  the  squadron  CP.  None  of  the  squadron 
or  company  commanders  thought  any  reorganization  in  the  tank  company  war- 
required,  except  as  noted  in  paragraph  (3)  below.  In  the  east,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  tank  company  be  organized  with  five  3-tank  platoons 
for  stability  operations.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commanders  in  the 
regiment  was  that  the  current  organization  was  adequate  and  that  such  a 
modification  would  degrade  the  operational  capability  of  the  tank  company 
and  generate  serious  control  problems.  Another  suggestion  was  to  replace 
one  of  the  tank  platoons  in  the  company  with  one  mechanized  infantry 
latoon-  Unit  commanders  did  not  like  this,  as  one  of  the  major  roles  of 
.he  tank  company  was  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  troops,  and  to  accomplish 
this  mission  the  maximum  number  of  tanks  were  required.  While  all  agreed 
a  dismounted  capability  was  needed  on  occasion,  it  should  not  be  obtained 
by  reducing  tank  strength. 

(2)  Command  and  Control 


(a)  In  all  squadrons  the  need  for  a  CP  vehicle  for  the  tank 
company  commander  was  emphatically  stated.  All  squadrons  had  in  fact 
provided  the  tank  company  with  an  M577A1  from  squadron  assets.  With  the 
tank  companies  frequently  operating  for  extended  periods  away  from  the 
squadron  FSB,  or  even  operating  from  the  FSB,  M577A1  command  post  vehicles 
became  highly  desirable.  It  was  unanimously  felt  that  this  vehicle,  with 
organic  radios  to  monitor  three  nets  (squadron  command,  company  command, 
and  artillery-using  the  AN/VRC-12  and  AN /GRC-l»fi)  and  a  crew  of  two  NCOs  and 
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an  RTO/Driver  ,  could  provide  the  company  with  *  needed  2U-hour  operation*! 

capability.  The  M577A1  command  post  vehicle  would  also  provide  a  place 
for  a  responsive  net  control  station,  a  field  orderly  room  and,  in  general , 
take  a  great  load  of  routine  business  out  of  the  commander's  tank  turret. 

(b)  It  was  unanimously  felt  that  both  the  quantity  and  type  of 
radios  authorized  for  command  tanks  were  inadequate  for  command  and  control' 

[See  paragr eph  31(2),  below]. 

(3)  Security  Squad 

All  commanders  interviewed  stressed  the  desirability  of  adding 
an  organic  security  squad  to  the  tank  company.  The  local  security  problems 
associated  with  tank  elements  in  RVN  were  greatly  increased  over  conventional 
onerations.  The  need  for  dismounted  elements  to  provide  clearing  patrols, 
security-type  ambushes,  observation  and  listening  posts,  and  other  security 
missions  was  apparent  during  the  evaluation. 

(L)  Company  Combat  Service  Support 

Comments  pertinent  to  the  armored  cavalry  troop  were  applicable 
to  the  tank  company. 

g.  Howitzer  3attery 

(1)  Organization  and  Operations 

The  basic  organization  of  the  howitzer  battery  was  not 
substantially  changed  by  ffTOF  except  for  the  deletion  of  the  battery 
security  section.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  howitzer  battery 
firing  missions  were  in  direct  support  of  their  squadron.  Of  these, 
about  60  percent  were  intelligence  and  interdiction  missions,  and  30 
-ercent  were  contact  missions.  The  preponderance  of  the  contact  missions 
•ere  used  to  block  enemy  withdrawal  from  the  contact  area.  The  remaining 
0  percent  of  the  fires  consisted  of  illumination,  raids,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  missions.  The  batteries  normally  were  located  with  the 
squadron  CP  to  consolidate  security  and  resunply  requirements.  The  batteries 
displaced  on  the  average  of  once  every  2  -  L  weeks.  Occasionally,  the 
batteries  were  required  to  operate  temporarily  in  two  locations.  Purine 
t.he  evaluation  the  howitzer  batteries  provided  cover  for  50  to  ?0  percent 
of  their  oarent  squadron's  AO. 

( 2 )  Command  and  Control 


(a)  The  number  of  radio-equipped  vehicles  authorized  the 
howitzer  battery  was  considered  inadequate,  partially  because  wheeled 
vehicles  were  not  suitable  for  service  with  armored  cavalry  units  in  RVN. 
Pxeeot  for  the  FO  APC/ACAVs,  which  normally  operate  away  from  the  battery, 
there  were  only  two  tracked  vehicles  equipped  with  radios.  All  personnel 
interviewed  thought  the  battery  commander  should  be  authorized  a  radie- 
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equipped  APC/ACAV.  The  stated  purposes  for  which  this  rthiclc  would  be 
used  were  control  and  security  during  displacement  and  as  a  temporary 
FDC  when  the  battery  conducted  split  operations.  All  squadrons  had 
recognized  this  problem  by  providing  the  battery  commander  an  APC/ACAV 
from  squadron  resources.  The  ACAVs  were  equipped  with  two  AN/VRC-U6 
radios . 


(b)  Additionally,  those  interviewed  thought  that  each  M109 
howitzer  should  be  authorized  an  AN/VRC-53/6^  radio  for  supplemarrtal 
control  in  the  FSBs  and  for  control  during  movement.  If  the  howitzer 
battery  were  to  be  ambushed  on  the  move,  the  commander  would  have  no 
direct  way  to  control  counter-ambush  operations.  Similarly,  if  a  FSB 
were  attacked,  the  radio  would  provide  backup  communications  in  the  event 
of  loss  of  the  wire  capability. 

(c)  The  howitzer  battery  was  authorized  three  FO  teams 
to  support  the  four  maneuver  elements  of  the  squadron.  All  commanders 
thought  that  an  additional  FO  team  was  required  in  the  fourth  maneuver 
element.  A  fourth  FO  team  had  been  formed  from  excess  personnel  and 
equipment  resources  for  the  tank  company.  This  FO  normally  rode  in  the 
bustle  rack  of  the  commander's  tank,  which  was  an  unsatisfactory  arranganent. 
The  second  tank  in  the  tank  company  headquarters  was  not  used  by  the  FO 
because  of  its  dozer  blade  configuration,  other  requirements  for  the 
vehicle,  and  lack  of  adequate  communications. 

(3)  Battery  Combat  Service  Support 

Battery  support  operated  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
as  the  cavalry  troop,  except  that  ammunition  resupply  required  commensuratelv 
greater  effort,  both  in  the  field  location  and  the  FSA . 

3.  (C)  QUANTITATIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

a.  General 


The  quantitative  equipment  problems  encountered  in  the  ACR  are 
documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  those  subjects  on 
which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders  and  others 
interviewed.  As  an  exception  to  this,  certain  background  information 
is  included  for  subsequent  analysis  of  other  issues.  Other  potential 
■problem  areas  were  addressed  during  the  evaluation  hut  were  discarded 
after  preliminary  analysis  indicated  no  Justification  for  further 
examination.  Equipment  problems  relating  to  organizational  issues  which 
were  discussed  in  paragraph  2  above,  are  included  in  this  paragraph  for 
completeness  and  reference.  The  qualitative  aspects  of  the  equipment  are 
discussed  in  Annex  0.  A  list  of  MTOF-author ized  equipment  considered 
unnecessary  is  included  in  Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 
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b.  M113AI  APC/ACAV 

Cr— ndere  expressed  satisfaction  vith  the  quantity  of  M113A1 ' t 
currently  authorized,  vith  three  exceptions: 

(1)  An  additional  M113A1  nedical  evacuation  vehicle  vaa  dealred 
In  the  aquadren  medical  platoon  [paragraph  2d(3)(e),  above). 

(2)  An  additional  M113A1  vaa  dealred  for  the  hovltxer  battery 
commander  [paragraph  2g(2)(a),  above j . 

(3)  An  additional  M113A1  vaa  deairad  for  the  howitzer  battery 
[paragraph  2g(2)(c),  above]. 

c.  M48A3  Tank-Mounted  Bulldoser 

All  eoaaumders  expreaaed  a  need  for  a  dozer  capability;  hovever, 
the  blade  mounted  on  the  ML8A3  reduced  the  mobility  and  combat  capability 
of  the  vehicle  too  much  to  compensate  for  the  gain  in  dozer  capability 
[See  paragraph  3c(3)(b),  Annex  B],  Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  an 
additional  fighting  tank  (for  a  total  of  10),  vhich  vould  permit  the  tank- 
mounted  dozer  to  be  a  special -purpose  vehicle.  An  alternate  suggestion  vas 
to  delete  the  dozer  blade  from  the  MTOE  and  provide  a  combat  engineer  ve¬ 
hicle  in  the  MTOE  of  the  attached  armored  engineer  platoons.  The  lutter  vas 
the  preferred  solution,  and  vaa  feasible  within  currant  assets  of  the  ar¬ 
mored  engineer  company  attached  to  the  regiment . 

d.  M5T7A1  Command  Post  Vehicle 

An  additional  M57TA1  Command  Post  Vehicle  vao  des ired  for  a  tank 
company  CP  vehicle  [Gee  paragraph  2f(2),  above). 

e.  Recovery  Vehicles 

There  vere  MTOE  contradictions  regarding  actual,  authorizations 
for  recovery  vehicles.  The  MTOE  summary  document  authorised  tvo  M578 
LTRa  and  five  M88  VTRs;  vhereaa,  the  detail  documents  authorized  the 
reverse.  The  squadrons  generally  had  on  hand  five  M*57&'a  and  tvo  M88's. 
Assuming  the  Detail  HTOEa  are  correct,  moat  commander*  considered  this 
authorization  adequate.  The  determination  of  adequacy  van  complicated  by 
the  evolved  reeupply  techniques,  equipment  usage,  recover}'  operations, 
mod  equipment  limitations.  During  the  evaluation  there  ve-e  fev  reported 
incidents  of  recovery  vehicles  being  used  in  their  primary  role.  Recovery 
vaa  generally  accomplished  vith  other  combat  vehicles.  Since  It  vaa  the 
dry  season,  little  recovery  vas  required  -  an  average  of  one  vehicle  per 
squadron  every  second  day.  No  commander  expressed  Interest  in  having  the 
M113A1  recovery  vehicle,  XM806E1  (EN6URE  56 ) -  because  none  had  firat-hand 
experience  vith  the  vehicle. 
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f .  M5h8  Tracked  Cargo  Carrier 

For  the  type*  of  operations  being  conducted  during  the  evaluation, 
personnel  interviewed  felt  that  the  squadron  had  an  adequate  number  of 
M5U8's. 

g.  Wheeled  Supply  Vehicles 

Each  squadron  considered  the  authorization  of  2  1/2-ton  and  5-ton 
trucks  adequate.  During  the  evaluation,  these  vehicles  were  under-utilized, 
due  to  heavy  reliance  on  aerial  resupply.  Vehicle  usage  la  described  in 
paragraph  2d(3),  above. 

h.  Administrative  Vehicles 

There  were  excese  administrative  vehicles  in  regimental  headquarters. 
Additionally,  throughout  the  regiment  most  of  thee*  vehicles  were  used  for 
functions  other  than  those  intended.  Radios  from  these  vehicles  were  gener¬ 
ally  removed  and  employed  elsewhere.  Because  of  fluctuating  requirements  and 
changed  usage,  it  was  impossible  to  evaluate  this  area  accurately. 

i.  Countenrilne/RPO  Equipment 

(1)  General 

The  11th  ACR  faced  a  severe  mine  threat  on  roads  and  from  random 
emplacement  of  mines  in  the  Jungle  and  rubber  plantations.  All  commander a  in¬ 
terviewed  stressed  the  fact  that  thie  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  armored 
vehicles.  Despite  the  fact  that  RPGs  tanded  to  produce  more  casualties,  the 
frequency  of  encounter  with  RPG-armed  enemy  forces  was  less  than  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  mining.  Very  few  casualties  and  almost  no  fatalities  resulted  from 
normal-sized  antitank  mines,  those  weighing  approximately  20  pounds. 

(2)  Countermine  Equipment 

Some  individuals  were  interviewed  who  had  had  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  vehicular-mounted  mine  rollers  (ENSURE  202).  They  were  unimpressed 
with  this  piece  of  equipment;  however,  all  commanders  stressed  that  some  type 
of  vehicle-mounted  detector,  roller,  plow,  or  mine  detonator  was  absolutely 
essential  in  this  type  of  environment.  They  further  stated  that  any  mechani¬ 
cal  device  developed  must  be  readily  attachable,  detachable,  and  easily  re¬ 
pairable.  Also  it  must  be  able  to  function  reliably  at  a  reasonable  cross¬ 
country  speed  as  well  as  on  improved  roads.  All  agreed  that  development 
should  not  be  limited  to  mechanical  detection  and  destruction  devices.  Since 
any  mechanical  device  would  probably  have  some  limiting  effect  on  the  combat 
vehicle  employing  it,  a  nonmechanical  device  or  munition  was  preferred. 
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FIGURE  0-17  (U).  Track-Mounted  Mine  Roller  (ENSURE  202). 


(b)  Commanders  thought  the  MTOE  authorization  of  ll  hand¬ 
held  alae  detectors  per  squadron  vas  inadequate.  A  change  in  the  quantity 
authorised  vas  thought  necessary  for  the  following  reasons:  each  squadron 
cleared  an  average  of  2U  kilometers  of  road  daily,  requiring  employment  of 
detectors  on  an  average  of  70  percent  of  the  days  during  the  evaluation 
period;  a  common  technique  of  sweeping  roads  with  three  detectors  simulta¬ 
neously  increased  speed,  thoroughness,  and  requirements  for  detectors;  each 
subelement  needed  readily  available  mine  detectors  to  counter  the  enemy  tac¬ 
tic  of  random  mining  in  the  Jungle  and  in  rubber  plantations;  and  the  time 
required  for  OS  maintenance  repairs  of  detectors  averaged  10  -  lU  days. 
Because  of  these  reasons,  the  average  of  the  reconsnended  changes  in  authori¬ 
zation  would  give  ten  mine  detectors  to  each  cavalry  troop,  five  to  the 
tank  company,  and  three  to  HHT,  for  a  total  of  38  per  squadron.  No  data  on 
relative  quantities  of  nonmetallic  (AN/PRS-4)  and  metallic  (P-153)  detectors 
was  obtained.  It  was  stated  that  additional  handheld  mine  detectors  would 
provide  a  short-term  solution,  The  longer-term  solution  desired  was  for 
reliable  mechanical  and  nonaechanical  detection  and  destruction  devices 
associated  with  combat  vehicles. 
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(3)  Blit  Armor  Kit  for  M113A1 

A*  discussed  in  paragraph  2d(l),  Annas  B,  Bally  amor  vm 
considered  an  excellent  pasalva  defensive  Mature  against  analler  antitank 
nines. 


(b)  Counter  RPO  Equipment 

Ttaa  anin  passive  RPO  protaction  uaad  by  all  amoved  Vehicles 
conalatad  of  chain  link  fencing.  A  tank  noraally  carriad  a  roll  sixteen 
faat  long,  and  an  M113A1  carriad  a  12-foot  roll.  The  primary  shortcoming 
of  tbla  aquipunt  van  that  it  vould  only  by  uaad  in  a  atationary  poaitlon. 
Oanarally,  tha  RPO  acraana  vara  aaplacad  tv ary  night,  vhathar  in  laagara, 
ambush  patrola,  or  fira  aupport  baaaa.  Llaitad  data  vai  obtainad,  however, 
aa  to  thair  genuine  effectiveness. 


FIGURE  O-lfl  (U).  Chain  Link  Fenca  Baploytd  for  RPO  Protaction. 
J.  liaht  Via ion  Eauinaant 
(1)  Pan oral 


With  the  advent  of  new  and  Improved  aaana  for  night  vision, 
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the  Interrelationships  between  equipment  and  techniques  resultet  in  locally 
adaoted  field  modifications  which  have  quantitative  aa  well  sb  qualitative 
impact.  The  various  systems  must  be  considered  as  nn  integrated  capability, 
parts  of  which  may  require  modifications  to  optimise  the  whole  functional 

area. 


(2)  Searchlights 

Although  the  AN/VS3-3  searchlight  had  been  issued  with  each 
14351,  AH/AAV,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  MTOK.  It  was  a  well-documented  fact 
that  the  searchlight  greatly  enhanced  the  night  fighting  and  surveillance 


FIGURE  G-19  (U).  AN/VSS-3  Searchlight  Mounted  on 
M551  AR/AAV. 


capability  of  the  M551*.  All  commanders  agreed  that  as  soon  as  this  or  a 
similar  searchlight  is  type  classified,  it  should  be  included  either  in 
unit  authorization  documents  or  in  the  basic  issue  items  (BIl)  for  the 
vehicle.  The  primary  problem  associated  with  both  the  M551  and  the 
MU8A3  tank  searchlights  was  the  requirement  to  operate  the  main  engine 
during  searchlight  operations.  Experience  indicated  that  the  enemy  did 
not  always  know  where  tracked  vehicles  were  located  at  night.  As  a  result, 
there  was  a  need  for  a  silent  power  source  that  vojld  alio,  thp  search¬ 
lights  to  be  operated  with  a  low  noise  level.  In  *  very  f— '  capes,  extra 
h&tteries  vere  carried  externally  to  power  lights.  This  field  expedient 
was  short  term  and  unsatisfactory.  The  pink-light  (near-IR)  mode  on  the 
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AN/VSS-3  vas  utilised  to  increase  ambient  light  levels  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  passive  night  vision  device*.  All  commanders  agree  that 
a  pink-light  filter  should  be  provided  for  ’  searchlight  on  the  ML8A3. 

(3)  Passive  Night  Vision  Devlcei 

Regimental  cavalry  squadrons  ve.  mthorized  a  total  of  713 
passive  night  vision  devices:  66  individual  s  arlight  scopes,  136  c rev- 
served  night  veapons  sights,  and  11  medium-range  night  observation  devices. 
This  was  a  generous  authorization,  but  it  vas  difficult  to  determine  pre¬ 
cisely  if  it  vas  an  adequate  BOI,  because  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation  the 
squadrons  had  on  hand  only  62  percent  of  their  authorization.  Only  51  per¬ 
cent  of  the  crev-served-veapoh  sights  authorized  were  on  hand.  While  all 
these  devices  were  extremely  popular,  they  were  more  commonly  used  as  hand¬ 
held  surveillance  devices  than  as  veapon  sights.  As  a  result,  the  smaller, 
more  compact,  and  easier-to-store  starlight  scope  s  more  accepted.  The 
average  of  all  BOIs  recommended  by  commanders  for  t.iese  devices  approximated 
the  full  MTQE  authorisation.  All  commanders  vanted  a  minimum  of  one  device 
per  track  vehicle. 

(4 )  Infrared.  (IR)  Equipment 

Commanders  and  otherB  indicated  that  they  very  seldom  utilized 
vehicle-mounted  IR  fire  control  sights  and  the  M40A3  tank  searchlight  (AN/ 
VSS-1/2)  in  the  IR  mode,  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  indicated  previously, 
the  requirement  to  operate  the  main  engine  during  searchlight  operations 
made  IR  surveillance  unpopular  and  on  occasion  impractical.  Second,  IR 
equipment  vas  prone  to  be  easily  damaged  or  become  inoperative.  Third,  as  a 
result  of  the  limited  fields  of  viev  in  the  AO,  starlight  scopes  were  pre¬ 
ferred  and  were  quite  adequate  for  surveillance.  Fourth,  in  NDPs,  laagers, 
or  on  strong  points,  only  one  crevman  normally  remained  on  alert,  and  he  vas 
located  in  the  vehicle  commanders1  position  vith  the  caliber  .50  machinegun. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  IR,  he  vculdhave  to  go  inside  the  turret  ant’  utilize 
the  gunner's  Bights.  The  vehicle  commander  on  the  M551  had  no  IR  sight,  and 
the  M48A3  tank  commander's  IR  sight  was  generally  blocked  by  the  ten-mounted , 
caliber  .50  machinegun.  Therefore,  to  utilize  the  equipment,  the  vehicle 
guard  had  to  leave  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  vhich  vas  unacceptable.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  underusage  of  IR  veapon  sights  and  searchlights,  it  vas  indicated 
that  IR  driving  equipment  vas  rarely  used.  This  vas  because  of  limited  night 
movement  and  equipment  damage  from  "Jungle  busting." 

(5)  Night  Movement  Capability 

No  equipment  authorization  inadequacies  affected  this  capability. 
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k.  Weapons 

( l)  General 


Commanders  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  various  weapons 
authorised  the  squadrons,  with  ths  exceptions  potsd  halnv . 

( 2)  HL8A3  and  M551  Machineguns 

Coamanders  liked  the  mix  of  one  M73  coaxial  machinegun  and  one 

caliber  .50  machinegun  on  the  MU8A3  and  the  M551*  although  the  former  weapon 
was  underused.  All  commanders  felt  that  the  cupola-mounted,  electrically 
fired,  caliber  .50  machinegun  should  be  modified  for  top-mounted  manual  fire. 
All  vehicles  had  been  modified  to  provide  this  capability,  There  were  several 
other  machinegun  configurations  as  described  in  paragraph  3c(3),  Annex  B. 

While  commanders  permitted  these  modifications,  'hey  expressed  no  requirement 
for  permanent  addition  of  machineguns  to  these  vehicles.  Examples  of  these 
modifications  are  shovn  in  Figure  G-20  and  in  Annex  0. 


FIGURE  G-20  ((!).  M551  AH/AAV  bual  Cal  iter  ,50  Machineguns. 
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(3)  M48A3/M551  Individual  Cffcw  VifcttyCHib 

Each  M551  crev  van  authorised  four  caliber  .45  pistols, 

One  CAR-15,  and  one  M79  grenade  launcher.  Individuals  were  satisfied 
with  this  allocation.  The  M48A3,  on  the  other  hand,  was  authorised  four 
caliber  .1*5  pistols  and  two  caliber  .45  sachinegunu.  There  was  a  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  submachinegune  ohould  be  deleted,  because  they  are  too 
heavy  and  bulky  for  dismounted  ubs,  have  a  slow  rate  of  fire  and  United 
available  ammunition,  and  arc  not  as  effective  as  other  available  weapons 
for  close-in  protection.  In  their  place,  commanders  desired  at  least  one 
MT9>  In  areas  where  there  were  serious  limitations  on  firing  organic 
tank  weapons  because  of  the  danger  of  ricochet  to  friendly  troops  and 
civilian  population,  the  MT9  had  become  the  principal  weapon  used  for  re¬ 
connaissance  by  fire.  There  vere  varying  opinions  regarding  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  second  submachinegun.  Some  wanted  the  Ml6,  Borne  the  CAR-15, 
and  some  an  M60  machinegun. 

(4)  Sniper  Equipment 

The  squadrons  were  not  provided  sniper  equipment  on  their 
authorization  documents.  All  commanders  indicated  they  would  like  to 
have  a  sniper  capability. 

(5)  Supply  Vehicle  Weapons 

Commanders  desired  to  retain  the  authorized  supply  vehicles* 
caliber  .50  machineguns,  although  they  were  only  occasionally  used  for 
their  intended  purpose.  The  Justification  present  to  vaa  bcned  on  increased 
HVH  requirements  that,  had  to  be  rc  «t  from  a  13  :  a  assets . 

(6)  Machineguns 

There  was  t  bu.ouu  t.:  .  n  ...  .  ...  -  h:  r.egur.a  located 

in  the  three  squadrons .  TV.-  ti  .1.  .  .  ;  •  -r.-vs  as  that 

stated  for  the  supply  i..  vs. 

1.  Communi cw  ti-u.a  taut  nau-.if 

(1)  Genera i 

The  quantitat.lv..  j.ic-.  .<• -  .  utiont  equip¬ 
ment  was  extremely  difficult  *-■  kp. .3  ■  A"  M».l  efficiently 

during  the  evaluation;  J;ovevc;  .  tiui.  uu.  i  ,  :A  ts.-  equipment  on 

hand  as  shown  in  Annex  C.  This  v- »-  e  , j ....  it  .  :  t,.o  interrelation¬ 

ship  between  levels  of  communi c«ti..«v’  *.q  •.  iilu  .  t.r.-ir  .-.utnorized  in  the 
squadrons,  varying  o>  ; .  -t»«  \  i  to  t.  .  ....  .  t  wage  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  intruded ,  ■  ... :  .  . i  ..tu.t  .  .<  ifiatle  prob¬ 
lems  are  addressed  in  thu  |.tu  u .  a  uore  ...  x3ult,  of  com¬ 

munications  is  included  ir:  :,«•  i  <  •,  i  j  » 
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(2)  PM  Radios 

There  were  some  expressed  requirements  for  changes  in  FM 
radio  types  and  quantities  to  improve  responsive  command  and  control. 

(a)  Regimental  Headquarters 

The  number  and  location  of  radios  required  in  the 
regimental  headquarter!  varied  with  the  requirements  of  the  controlling 
headquarters,  liaison  requirements ,  base  c asp/ PSA  security  requirements, 
mission  variations,  sad  other  variables.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation 
the  regiment  was  operating  in  eight  PM  nets,  five  of  which  warn  secure 
or  which  should  have  had  secure  capability.  Annex  P  contains  s  diagram  of 
the  nets  and  equipment  used  by  the  CP  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation.  In 
addition,  at  various  tiaeB  some  of  these  nets  vers  required  to  transmit  and 
receive  through  relay  stations  established  by  the  regiment.  As  a  result, 
the  regimental  CP  had  to  be  flexible  in  configuring  its  assets  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements.  Because  of  this,  it  was  impossible  to  identify  precisely  what 
additional  equipment  was  needed.  In  general,  however,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  war  generated  communications  naads  in  addition  to  tha  conventional  reg¬ 
imental  requirements,  figure  0-21  summer is as  total  quantities  of  major 
Items  of  7N  equipment  authorised  and  utilised  by  tha  CP  and  tha  base  camp/ 
PSA  security  elements  of  HHT  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation. 


[  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

AUTHORIZED 

IN  USE 

AN/VRC-12 

k 

5 

AN/VRC-I16 

1 6 

19 

AN/VRC-lt7 

9 

10 

AN/VRC-1»9 

1 

3 

AN/VRC-53 

- 

1 

AN/PRC-25 

1 

1* 

AN/PRC- 7T 

- 

? 

tsec/ky-8 

3 

8 

TSEC/KY-38 

? 

FIGURE  fi-21  (U).  FM  Radio  Equipment  Authorized/ 
Utilized  by  Regimental  HHT. 
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(b)  Command  Vehicles 


Virtually  a"  command  ACAVs  down  to  platoon  level  had 
been  equipped  with  two  AN/VRC-I<6  radios  rather  than  the  authorized  Ali/VRC- 
12/b7.  The  troop  commander  was  required  to  operate  in  two  nets,  while  the 
olatoon  leader  generally  had  a  similar  requirement,  particularly  when 
working  out  of  sight  of  the  troop  cou..and  group.  With  the  authorized 
configuration,  the  commander  had  +o  drop  down  inside  his  vehicle  and  change 
frequencies  on  both  the  receiver-transmitter  and  the  auxiliary  receiver 
in  order  to  maintain  continuous  communi cations  on  both  nets.  When  engaged 
in  a  firefight,  calling  for  dustoff,  or  in  any  other  emergency  this  was 
imoractical.  Virtually  all  commanders  felt  command  ACAVs  should  be 
authorized  two  receiver-transmitters.  The  same  situation  and  solution 
applied  to  command  tanks. 

(c)  Cavalry  Platoon  Radios 

Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  second  AlJ/rRC-25 
radio  in  each  cavalry  platoon.  This  radio  was  considered  necessary  as 
platoons  were  frequently  tasked  to  provide  multiple  ambush  patrols  and 
listening  posts.  Commanders  felt  that  this  addition  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  to  dismount  a  ATI/ORC-125  from  a  scout  ACAV  (which  would  leave  the 
vehicle  without  any  means  of  external  communications) .  There  la  a  need  for 
continuous  communications  for  all  tracked  vehicles  because  of  the  ?b-hour 
day  and  360  degree  environment.  This  rationale  questions  the  validity  of 
multi -employment  radios. 

(d)  M109  Howitzer  Radios 


Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  each  M10P 
howitzer  to  contain  an  AN/VRC-53  radio  [paragraph  2f(2)(b),  above). 

( e )  Mechfl n ized  Flame  Section  Radios 


Commanders  desired  that  the  M132Als  le  authorized  radios, 
preferably  one  each  AN/VRC-^6  [paragraph  2d(2)(a),  above]. 

( f )  recure  Equipment 

1_.  As  indicated  in  Figure  0-21,  the  regiaental  HHT'a 
requirements  for  secure  communications  equipment  exceeded  authorizations. 

2.  As  contracted  with  most  other  battalion-sized  units 
in  RVTI ,  the  squadrons  of  the  ACR  did  not  express  a  need  for  secure  radio 
equipment  for  U3e  within  their  squadrons.  This  appeared  to  be  because 
immediately  available  organic  aircraft  satisfied  requirements. 
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(3)  AM  Radio  Equipment 

The  regiment  fully  ut 111 ltd  lte  conventional  AM  radio  tqul p- 
ment  -  hovtrtr ,  not  antirely  In  the  traditional  Banner.  The  regiment 
reported  difficulties  resulting  froa  incompatibility  between  lte  on-hand 
radio  teletypewriter  sett,  AS/VRC-29,  and  the  newer  radio  teletypewriter 
■ertst  AI/VSC-2  or  -3  and  AH/ORC-122  or  ib2,  which  were  located  at  the 
division  exercising  operational  control  of  the  regiment.  To  solve  this 
problem,  the  regiment  had  acquired  excess  AH/ORC-l^'e.  Individuals  in¬ 
volved  with  this  problem  agreed  the  regiment  should  be  issued  the  later 
model  equipment . 

(1»)  Rectifiers 

Commanders  and  communication  officers  indicated  a  need  for 
three  rectifiers  per  squadron  to  convert  available  110-volt  AC  power  to 
2**-volt  DC  power  for  operating  stationary  coemunicatlona  equipment  In  the 
PSA  and  regimental  rear  base  camp.  Many  of  these  items  were  on  hand.  Use 
of  this  equipment  precluded  the  wasteful  running  of  tactical  vehicle  en¬ 
gines  to  generate  electricity.  This  requirement  was  a  derivative  of  the 
semifixed  bases  which  units  were  required  to  maintain  in  RVH. 


FIGURE  0-22  (U).  Rectifier  Providing  Charge  to  DC  Batteries, 
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(5)  AB-577  Antenna  Bast 

Squadron  commanders  expressed  &  requirement  for  three  AB-577 'a 
for  use  in  the  base  camp,  the  FSA,  end  the  field  CP  locations.  They  vould 
be  employed  in  conjunction  vith  multiple  RC-292  antenna  heads.  The  BC-29£, 
while  generally  satisfactory,  frequently  could  not  be  raised  high  enough  to 
clear  the  tall  rubber  trees  and  jungle  growth.  It  was  considered  that  the 
added  height  of  the  AB-577  would  extend  communications  range.  Transport 
of  the  AB-577  on  the  M577A1  presented  no  problem,  Each  squadron  had  at 
least  one  AB-577  during  the  evaluation. 

(6)  Communications  Seta 


The  number  of  nets  and  usage  of  traditional  nets  varied  in 
RVN.  These  variances  are  depicted  in  Annex  P- 


m.  Early  Warning  Equipment 


(1) 


Commanders  considered  the  basis  of  Issue  of  radar  sets  ade¬ 
quate  (paragraph  2d(2)(b),  above]. 

(2)  Early  Warning  Devices 

Each  cavalry  squadron  was  authorised  18  seismic  intrusion 
detectors,  sets,  Afl/PSR-1.  Quantities  on  hand  varied  between  9  and  32. 
Those  interviewed  were  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  this  device.  It  was 
employed  sporadically  with  limited  results,  in  part  due  to  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  employment  instructions.  Maintenance  was  a  major  problem  with  this 
equipment.  Generally,  replacement  equipment  had  not  be>^n  requisitioned 
tue  to  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  equipment.  The  squadron#  also  had  limi¬ 
ted  quantities  of  breakvire  audio  devices,  AN/GS3-9,  on  hand.  This  device 
vas  unpopular  even  among  those  few  individuals  faaiiiar  vith  it.  The  ease 
with  which  the  wire  could  be  broken  causing  high  numbers  of  false  alarms, 
and  lack  of  an  identifiable  signature  of  enemy  movement  were  considered 
major  shortcomings.  Finally,  the  squadrons  had  on  hand  limited  quantities 
of  the  AS/GSQ-I5I  partol  seismic  intrusion  detector  (P51D}.  No  conclusive 
opinions  had  been  reached  regarding  this  item. 

n .  Navigation  Equipment 
(l )  General 


Ground  vehicle  navigation  has  continued  to  ce  a  vary  serious 
problem  (paragraph  2c(l)(d)  ( 3) ,  abovej.  lo  alle.-.-iate  this  problem,  certain 
suggestions  for  navigational  aids  were  brought  forth  during  the  evaluation. 
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(2)  Vehicular  Compass 


Commanders  indicated  there  vas  a  requirement  for  a  dependable, 
durable,  vehicular-mounted  compass  on  tracked  combat  vehicles. 

(3)  Vehicular  Odometer 

Commanders  indicated  that  cross-country  navigation  would  be 
simplified  if  the  vehicle  odometer  were  converted  to  read  5n  kilometers. 

(4)  Vehicle-Mounted  Position  .Locator 

Commanders  interviewed  were  not  uniformly  in  favor  of  such 
equipment.  To  be  acceptable  it  would  have  to  be  durable,  dependable,  easy 

to  operate,  accurate,  and  not  in  the  way  of  tbo  VShlol#  crew. 

(5)  Strobe  Signalling  and  Navigation  Light 

Every  commander  interviewed  who  was  familiar  with  the  small, 
handheld,  strobe  light  felt  that  it  should  become  a  Bll  for  each  tracked 

combat  vehicle.  They  felt  it  would  be  an  effective  signalling  device  for 
night  identification,  in  aerial  support  operations,  and  for  marking  front 
lines  for  fire  coordination. 

o.  Accessory  Equipment 

(l)  General 


Each  squadron  felt  several  accessory  items  of  equipment  were 
needed  which  were  not  authorized  by  the  MTOF.  Those  warranting  discussion 
are  considered  below.  Concurrently  each  squadron  had  certain  equipment 
authorized  which  was  not  needed.  These  items  are  enumerated  in  Annex  C. 

(2)  Steam  Jenny 

Squadron  maintenance  personnel  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
requirement  for  a  steam-cleaning  capability  to  remove  grease  and  sludge 
from  engine  compartments.  Frequent  cleaning  of  engine  components  reduces 
the  hazard  of  fire,  allows  proper  cooling  of  the  equipment ,  and  prevents 
overheating.  One  squadron  had  experienced  a  series  of  fires  in  tank  engine 
compartments  that  had  resulted  from  the  accumulation  of  leaves  and  spilled 
lubricants  and  fuel.  A  steam-cleaning  apparatus  would  also  provide  a 
significant  aid  in  conducting  routine  maintenance  operations  and  inspec¬ 
tions.  The  steam  jenny  would  be  logically  located  in  the  squadron  mainte¬ 
nance  platoon's  semifixed  FSA  facility. 

( 3)  Loading  Equipment 

No  major  problems  were  encountered  in  this  area.  C ar i f i cat inr 
and  recognition  of  USAF.V  equipment  authorizations  constituted  the  rn.'or  is^ue. 
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FIGURE  G-23  (U).  Accumulation  of  Sludge  In  M113A1  Engine  Compartment . 

( k )  Fuel  Transfer  Pumps 

Fuel  transfer  pumpi  vere  requested  to  conduct  field  refueling 
operation*  [paragraph  24(3) (a),  above]. 

( 5 )  PLL  Storage  Trailer* 

Troop  PLL*  vere  consolidated  at  Bquadron  level.  Tho»e  inter¬ 
viewed  felt  a  requirement  existed  for  the  6-ton  expandable  trailer  to 
store  repair  part*  [paragraph  2d(3)(b)»  above]. 

(6)  Chain  Sava 


All  squadron  commander*  stated  there  was  a  requirement  for 
chain  saw*  in  addition  to  those  in  the  attached  engineer  platoons.  Tha 
troopa  were  faced  with  many  email  task*  that  would  be  more  efficiently 
accomplished  if  this  equipment  vere  readily  available.  The  deBired 
baaia  of  issue  was  one  per  maneuver  company /troop  and  two  in  HHT. 

(7 )  On-Vehicle  Recovery  Equipment 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  vehicles  that  become  mired  were 
recovered  by  other  combat  vehicles  of  the  platoon  or  troop.  Unit 
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recovery  vehicles  rsrsly  accompanied  combat  el Meets  on  field  operations 
away  froa  the  CP/lfDP/fSB .  This  situation  accentuated  the  laportanee  of 
on-vehicle  recovery  equipment.  All  cnawsndero  screed  that  the  lengths  of 
authorised  tov  cables  vers  too  short.  In  many  cases  the  recovery  vehicle, 
approaching  the  aired  vehicle,  also  became  aired.  To  avoid  this,  several 
cables  vere  connsctsd  by  clevises.  However,  there  was  a  critical  shortage 
of  tow  cables ,  one  squadron  having  only  approximately  25  percent  of  ite 
authorisation.  In  addition,  it  vas  virtually  lapoieible  to  spar#  the  man- 
hours  required  to  properly  aalntaln  the  constantly  used,  constantly  wet, 
wire  rope  during  rainy  Seaaons.  Aa  a  result,  the  cables  deteriorated, 
weakened,  and  were  broken.  All  ccmander*  stated  they  would  like  two  longer 
tov  cables  per  tracked  vehicle.  A  length  conmonly  mentioned  was  20  feat. 
They  did  not  think  on-vehicle  storage  would  be  a  problem.  In  addition,  they 
■anted  an  average  of  two  tov  bars  per  cavalry  platoon  and  one  per  tank  pla¬ 
toon.  These  would  greatly  simplify  tovlng  of  disabled  vehicles,  and  would 
decrease  the  wear  on  tov  cables.  Finally,  they  vere  all  unenthusiaatic 
about  capstan  kits,  thinking  them  too  complicated  to  install  and  too  bulky 
to  carry. 


* 
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AN!.' EX  H 

DIVISIONAL  AN MOREL  CAVALRY  SQUADRONS 
1.  (0)  EMPLOYMENT 

a.  Missions 

The  traditional  roles  and  missions  of  the  divisional  armored  cavalry 


squadrons,  as  defined  in  established  doctrine,  were  modified  in  the  PVN 

environment  -  although  not  as  extensively  as  those  of  the  ACR.  During  ■ 
the  evaluation,  squadrons  were  employed  in  a  variety  of  missions  by  their  j 
higher  headquarters.  There  were  three  basic  methods  of  employment  used:  1 
as  a  combat  maneuver  battalion  operating  in  an  assigned  AO;  as  an  economy-  j 
of-force  element  to  screen  or  secure  a  large  area;  and  as  a  “fire  brigade,"  } 
moving  when  required  to  the  area  of  greatest  potential  enemy  threat  within  j 
the  division  AO.  Squadrons  were  periodically  placed  under  the  operational  3 
control  of  brigades  for  specific  missions.  Two  of  the  squadrons  were  J 
assigned  to  separate  brigade-size  units  during  the  evaluation,  but  were  j 
employed  generally  as  described  above.  Figure  1M  shows  the  locations  3 
of  the  divisional  cavalry  squadrons  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation.  Figure  | 


Y-?  shows  the  relative  combat  strength  of  the  squadrons  committed  to  various  j 

types  of  missions  during  the  evaluation.  Mission  types  have  been  grouped  Into 

broad  categories  for  simplicity  and  to  avoid  confusion  in  terms.  Analysis  ■ 

of  Figure  II— 2  shows  that  reconnaissance  missions  were  conducted  most  ! 

frequently,  although  security  missions  were  common  in  three  units.  As  \ 

in  the  ACR,  divisional  squadron  commanders  felt  that  security  missions  did  j 

not  make  the  best  use  of  the  squadrons'  offensive  capability.  ) 

b.  Organisation  for  Combat  j 

(1)  Figure  H-3  contains  an  organi national  chart  for  the  divisional  i 

armored  cavalry  squadron*.  A*  in  the  ACR,  cavalry  troops  were  periodically 

detached,  and  squadrons  frequently  had  operational  control  of  inf ant  jy  com- 
anies.  With  these  assets,  squadron  commanders  were  able  to  task-organlze 
.he  types  of  teams  required.  A#  indicated  in  Figure  H-L,  one  squadron  had 
a  tank  company  permanently  attached,  and  another  squadron  conducted  exten¬ 
sive  combined  operations,  frequently  working  with  as  many  as  two  ARVN  or  RF 
companies.  Cross  attachments  between  cavalry  troops  were  rarely  made  except 
to  augment  a  particular  troop  for  a  specific  mission.  Trooos  were  infre¬ 
quently  scrambled,  as  all  commanders  preferred  to  retain  the  flexible  pla¬ 
toon  organization.  Other  assets  available  to  the  squadrons  during  the  eval¬ 
uation  are  indicated  in  Figure  H-l*. 

(2)  The  organic  air  cavalry  troops  were  r.ot  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  squadrons  during  the  evaluation.  All  air  cavalry  troops 
were  under  the  permanent  control  of  higher  headquarters. 
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Notes : 

(1)  Where  total  percent  is  greater  than  100  percent,  it  is  due 

to  the  commitment  of  combat  elements  to  more  than  one  mission 
per  day. 

(2)  Fee  Glossary  of  Terms,  Annex  A,  for  mission  definitions. 

{'i'i  Tata  -was  unavailable  for  l/1*  Cavalry  due  to  redeployment. 

(!.)  The  1/10  Cavalry  was  not  visited  during  the  evaluation. 

FIGURE  H-2  (C).  Average  Combat  Fover  Committed  to  fcieb  Type  cf  (tj). 
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(3)  In  addition  to  the  organic  and  attached  elements  indicated 
in  Figure  H-U,  the  squadrons  also  had  access  to  nonorgauie  fire  support. 
During  the  evaluation  period,  the  squadrons  received  an  average  of  11 
artillery  fire  mi  salons,  0*5  armed  helicopte;  sorties,  and  0  *  <_  close 
air  sunport  sorties  per  day.  All  commanders  felt  this  support  was 
adequate. 

c.  Tactics 


( 1)  Reconnaissance  Operations 

(a)  The  majority  of  operations  conducted  during  the  evaluation 
were  of  a  reconnaissance  nature.  Whenever  possible,  reconnaissance  was  used 
as  a  technique  to  accomplish  security  objectives.  The  maneuver  elements 
employed  to  accomplish  the  assigned  ralssio^  were  determined  by  terrain  and 
enemy  threat.  Three  squadrons  conducted  troop-size  operations  almost 
exclusively;  one  frequently  conducted  platoon-size  operations;  while  in 
another  squadron,  platoon-level  operations  predominated.  Annex  P  containa 
summaries  of  operations  conducted  at  the  time  of  evaluation  and  illustrations 
of  squadron  AOs.  Although  two  squadrons  were  equipped  with  MU8A3  tanks 

at  the  time  of  evaluation,  all  unit's  used  formations  and  battle  drills 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  ACR. 

(b)  Troop  AOs  were  normally  assigned  and,  and  troop  commanders 
frequently  further  divided  AOs  into  individual  platoon  areas .  The  AO 

size  varied  from  unit  to  unit.  One  squadron  commander  did  not  assign 
troop  AOs ,  but  employed  the  troops  throughout  the  squadron  AO  to  prevent 
establishing  operational  patterns  and  to  provide  all  commanders  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  entire  AO. 

(c)  One  squadron  conducted  frequent  troop-size  dismounted 
reconnaissance  operations  for  periods  up  to  7  days,  because  mountainous 
terrain  in  much  of  the  unit  AO  prohibited  mounted  operations .  These 
operations  were  frequently  airmobile.  An  average  of  commanders' 
estimates  indicated  that  18  percent  of  the  time,  troop  elements  were  dis¬ 
mounted  primarily  to  conduct  detailed  searches  and  to  enter  areas  nc+ 
accessible  to  vehicles.  As  in  the  ACR,  dismounted  elements  rarely  moved 
far  from  their  vehicles,  which  were  used  to  provide  fire  support. 

(2)  Security  Operations 

The  squadrons  performed  some  type  of  security  mission  daily; 
however,  the  percent  of  combat  power  committed  by  each  squadron  differed 
significantly,  as  indicated  in  Figure  H-2,  These  variations  are  indicative 
of  the  great  differences  in  operational  environment  from  one  location  to 
another  in  RVN.  As  in  the  ACR,  it  was  felt  that  required  security  could 
best  be  obtained  by  aggressive  reconnaissance.  The  most  commonly  assigned 
security  missions  were  road  clearing,  route  security,  security  of  populated 
areas,  and  security  of  fixed  and  semifixed  installation*.  Techniques 
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employed  to  accomplish  security  missions  were  generally  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  ACR, 

(3)  Right  Operations 

(a)  Squadrons  conducted  some  type  of  mounted  night  movement 
on  an  average  of  30  percent  of  the  nights.  To  facilitate  movement,  unita 
utilized  flares,  headlights,  blackout  drive,  or  searchlights  for  illumin¬ 
ation,  although  occasionally  no  illumination  was  used.  Commanders 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  these  moves  vere  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
ambushes  or  establishing  strong  points. 

{b}  One  squadron  secured  fire  support  bases  at  night  by 
establishing  a  mobile  mounted  security  screen  of  elements  1-4  kilometers 
outside  the  FSB.  The  rationale  for  this  technique  vas  that  it  provided 
a  better  position  for  reaction,  in  the  event  of  a  ground  assault  or 
indirect  fire  attack  against  the  FSB.  It  also  increased  the  likelihood 
of  locating  the  enemy's  firing  positions.  The  commander  felt  that,  if 
security  elements  remained  in  the  FSB,  they  vould  be  unable  to  capltalite 
on  their  mobility  when  under  attack. 

(c)  Another  squadron,  in  order  to  counter  the  indirect  fire 
threat  of  the  enemy  within  its  AO,  conducted  limited  mounted  night 
reconnaissance  to  deny  the  enemy  suitable  firing  positions  near  fixed 
installations.  This  squadron  also  established  multiple  mounted  and  dis¬ 
mounted  ambushes . 

(d)  Dismounted  ambushes  were  more  common  in  divisional 
squadrons  than  in  the  ACP.  One  unit  employed  these  ambushes  primarily 
to  support  its  sniper  program.  Another  squadron,  which  was  operating 
in  relatively  open  rolling  terrain  near  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ), 
employed  individual  platoon  ITOPs  almost  exclusively.  This  technique 
enabled  the  squadron  commander  to  provide  extensive  night  coverage  of 
.is  large  AO.  Each  platoon  established  its  NDP  within  mortar  range  of 
adjacent  platoons.  Fighting  positions  were  prepared  on  each  side  of  the 
APC/ACAVs  and  the  M60  machineguns  were  dismounted  and  placed  in  these 
ros it  ions .  In  the  event  of  a  ground  attack,  only  the  vehicle  commander 
and  driver  fought  from  the  vehicle.  Listening  posts  and  ambushes  were 
deployed  to  orovide  security  and  to  screen  the  unoccupied  areas  between 
niatoon  NDPs. 

d.  Enemy  Contact 

(1)  The  level  of  conflict  encountered  by  the  divisional  armored 
cavalry  squadrons  throughout  the  data  collection  period  was  low.  The 

average  of  all  units'  contact*  vaa  31  percent  of  the  days  during  the  40- 
day  evaluation  period.  Seventy  percent  of  all  contact*  were  with  tquad- 
size  or  smaller  enemy  element*.  Forty-five  percent  vere  US  initiated 
and  the  remainder  enemy  initiated.  The  ene^r-initiated  incident*  confut¬ 
ed  of:  55  percent,  sniper  attacks;  2T  percent,  sabu*he»;  and  18  percent. 
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FIGURE  H-5  (U).  Armored  Cavalry  Troop  HDP. 

indirect  fire  attacks.  On  the  average,  each  contact  resulted  in  four 
enemy  KIA  and  tvo  captured. 

(2)  Although  the  squadrons  faced  a  smaller  mine  threat  than  the 
ACR,  divisional  squadron  commanders  felt  that  the  mine  threat  vas  extremely 
serious.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  mines  encountered  were  safely  detected, 
while  the  remainder  caused  vehicle  damage.  A  majority  of  mines  detected 
were  found  visually.  Of  the  mines  encountered,  80  percent  were  on  roads  or 
trails  and  ranged  from  locally  manufactured  20-pound  box  mines  to  pressure- 
detonated  US  8-inch  artillery  shells.  Estimated  site  of  mines  detonated  by 
tracked  vehicles  ranged  from  20-pound  box  mines  to  US  500-pound  bombs .  RPG 
incidents  vere  less  frequent  than  mining  Incidents  and  caused  less  damage. 
Of  those  RPGs  fired  at  vehicles,  l8  percent  impacted,  causing  light  to 
moderate  damage  and  producing  relatively  few  casualties. 
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2.  (C)  ORCAglZATIOK 

a.  General 

(l)  Introduction 

The  organizational  problems  encountered  in  the  divisional 
cavalry  squadron*  are  documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are 
only  those  issues  on  vhieh  there  vaa  substantial  agreement  among  the 
commanders  and  others  interviewed.  There  is  a  necessary  correlation 
between  organisation  and  equipment.  Where  an  organizational  problem 
has  an  implied  equipment  impact,  the  latter  is  concurrently  discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  quantitative  equipment  problems  are  discussed  in 
paragraph  3  and  the  qualitative  aspects  of  equipment  are  discussed  in 
Annex  N.  During  the  evaluation,  four  squadrons  were  equipped  with  the 
M551  AR/AAV  and  two  with  the  Mb8A3  tank. 


(2)  Organizational  Mix 

All  commanders  interviewed  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  authorized  mix  of  stibordinate  elements  in  the  squadron.  However, 
the  detachment  of  each  squadron's  air  cavalry  troop  was  considered  a 
3erious  degradation  of  the  unit's  combat  capability. 

(3)  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TAADS ) 

All  commanders  felt  that  TAADS  was  unresponsive,  and  that 
changes  were  made  at  too  high  a  level. 

b.  Squadron  Headquarters 

(l)  Squadron  Command  and  Control 
(a)  General 


Many  of  the  problems  regarding  command  and  control  found 
in  the  divisional  squadrons  were  similar  to  those  found  in  the  ACR. 
Additional  problems  were  encountered  &b  a  result  of  differences  in  OTOE 
organization,  methods  of  employment  by  higher  headquarters,  and  respective 
AOs . 


(b)  Helicopters 

Unlike  the  squadrons  of  the  ACR,  divisional  squadrons 
had  no  organic  aviation  sections  in  their  HHT.  With  detachment  cr  the  air 
cavalry  troops  by  higher  headquarters,  squadrons  were  dependent  cn  brigade 
or  division  assets  for  aviation  support.  This  support  was  considered 
inadequate  by  most  squadron  commanders.  Allocated  blade  time  ranged  from 
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1  to  8  hour*  daily,  vlth  an  average  of  3  hours.  Thia  allocation  had  to 
satisfy  all  air  requirement® ,  including  logistical  and  administrative 
uses.  In  squadrons  where  helicopter  support  was  particularly  limited, 
the  commander  and  S3  would  attempt  to  visit  each  troop  daily  and  con¬ 
currently  accomplish  reconnaissance  and  mission  planning.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  squadrons,  the  supporting  helicopter  was  used  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  in  the  ACR,  although  not  as  exclusively  by  the  commander. 

Because  of  the  wide-ranging  operations  conducted  by  the  squadrons, 
commanders  felt  that  there  was  a  genuine  requirement  for  an  aviation 
section  in  HHT  to  perform  the  command  and  control  functions  discussed 
in  paragraph  2e  ( 1 ) ,  Annex  0. 

(c)  Command  ACAVs 


As  in  the  ACR,  squadron  commanders  made  little  use  of 
their  command  ACAVs  due  to  environment  and  unit  dispersion.  One  commander 
used  his  ACAV  as  a  Jump  CP,  as  he  felt  the  M577A1,  which  vas  used  in  other 
squadrons,  was  a  signature  vehicle.  Other  uses  of  command  ACAVs  are 
discussed  in  paragraph  2 e(2),  below. 

(d)  Communications  Equipment 

Commanders  considered  the  authorized  communications 
equipment  to  be  adequate  for  command  and  control  except  for  those  items 
indicated  below. 

1_.  Commanders  were  in  agreement  with  those  in  the  ACR 
regarding  the  need""for  two  receiver-transmitters  in  all  command  ACAVs 
to  enable  the  commander  to  communicate  in  two  or  mors  nets  simultaneously, 
[see  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  0], 

£.  Commanders  felt  that  the  authorized  quantity  of 
secure  voice  radio  equipment  was  inadequate.  They  relied  heavily  upon 
PM  secure  equipment  for  transmission  of  operations  orders  as  well  as  for 
command  and  control.  Unlike  commanders  in  the  ACR,  all  thought  that  a 
secure  voice  capability  was  required  down  to  troop  level.  Equipment 
authorizations  are  further  considered  in  paragraph  31(2)  below. 

(2)  Eire  Support  Coordination 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  3b(l),  Annex  B,  artillery  liaison 
teams  attached  to  the  squadrons  established  an  ESCC ,  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  organic  and  nonar genie  fire  support  In  the  unit  AO.  Squadron 
artillery  liaison  teams  came  from  a  divisional  or  corps  06  artillery 
unit.  As  in  the  ACR,  the  artillery  liaison  team  normally  operated  from 
the  63  Air's  M577A1.  Commanders  were  satisfied  vlth  this  arrangement, 
but.  In  each  case  felt  that  the  teams  came  with  insufficient  radios  and 
secure  voice  equipment.  Additional  equipment  had  to  be  supplied  frost 
squadron  assets. 
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(3)  Unit  Location 


Although  navigational  p rob leva  encountered  by  divisional 
squadron*  war*  not  u  serious  as  those  found  in  the  AO  of  thn  ACR,  ail 
unite  esrployed  similar  techniques  to  aid  In  navigation  (nee  paragraph 
2e(3),  Annex  0).  Commander*  agreed  on  the  need  for  a  vehicular-mounted 
compete  and  modification  of  odometer*  to  read  in  kilometer*. 

(M  Staff  functioning 

(a)  Squadron  staffs  operated  In  a  Banner  alailar  to  the 
ACR,  aa  described  in  paragraph  2c (It),  Annex  G.  The  S3  functioned  ae  a 
deputy  for  operations  and  maneuver  and  vas  normally  located  vlth  the 
£2  and  S3  Air  in  the  field  TOC.  Administrative  and  logistical  activi¬ 
ties  were  controlled  from  the  squadron  rear  or  from  a  squadron  foivard 
base  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive  officer.  Tvo  squadrons 
maintained  CPs  in  their  rear  area.  The  requirement  for  operating  multi¬ 
ple  CPs  on  e  2h-hour  beats  overextended  authorised  eteff  personnel. 

(b)  As  in  the  ACR,  the  £5  assumed  an  Increasingly  important 
role  in  the  operations  of  the  divisional  squadrons.  With  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war  and  emphasis  on  civic  action,  the  S5  vas  uaad  extensively  for 
coordination  of  combined  operations,  PSYOPS,  and  MEDCAPS.  To  accommodate 
this  increased  activity,  some  commanders  had  augmented  the  S5  section  with 
aa  many  as  four  additional  personnel.  All  commanders  felt  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  authorized  by  KTOE. 

{ 5 )  Dispersion  and  Rear  Area  Requirements 

Except  for  one  squadron,  unit  dispersion  and  rear  area  require¬ 
ments  were  not  as  pronounced  as  in  the  ACR.  The  HHTs  were  generally  snlit 
into  two  locations:  a  rear  area,  normally  located  in  a  major  base  camp; 
and  a  forward  area,  located  with  or  near  the  squadron  forward  CP.  Distances 
between  these  two  locations  averaged  36  Kilometers,  with  a  range  of  5  -  75 
kilometers.  On  the  average,  squadron  HHTs  had  37  percent  of  their  personnel 
in  the  forward  area  and  the  remainder  in  the  rear.  The  resultant  unit  dis¬ 
persion  of  both  personnel  and  equipment  increased  security  requirements, 
which  had  to  be  met  from  organic  assets. 

(6)  Liaison 


All  of  the  squadron  commanders  indicated  that  their  liaison 
organization  was  adequate  and  that  no  changes  were  necessary. 

c .  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Troop 

i l)  Command  and  Control 


Command  and  control  of  HHT  presented  no  significant  organiza¬ 
tional  problems.  In  the  majority  of  squadrons,  the  troop  commander  operated 
from  the  rear  area,  where  he  provided  administrative  and  logistical  support 
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for  hia  troop.  He  frequently  visited  the  forward  area  to  insoect  main¬ 
tenance  and  troop  welfare  or  to  assist  in  the  displacement  of  the  squadron 
CP.  The  HHT  commanders  were  not  responsible  for  the  taetieal  em¬ 
ployment  of  combat  support  elements,  the  functioning  of  service  support 
elements,  or  CP/base  esmp  security.  These  tteks  mere  performed  by  various 
members  of  the  squadron  staff.  The  responsibility  of  this  commander  was 
substantially  less  than  his  counterpart  in  the  ACR. 

(2)  Combat  Support  Elements 

(a)  Provisional  Combat  Platoons 


Three  of  the  squadrons  had  formed  provisional  combat 
platoons  from  HHT  command,  combat,  and  combat  support  vehicles.  These 
platoons  were  intended  to  augment  squadron  combat  capability  as  veil  as 
fulfill  limited  econoay-of-force  missions.  One  squadron  formed  a  "mini- 
platoon,"  using  the  ground  surveillance  section  ACAVs  to  satisfy  their 
higher  headquarters  requirement  for  a  platoon  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  squadron's  air  cavalry  troop,  which  had  been  permanently  attached 
to  that  headquarters.  The  two  remaining  squadrons  employed  these  platoons 
as  extra  maneuver  elements,  directly  under  the  squadron  or  attached  to  a 
cavalry  troop  vhen  organic  troop  platoons  were  detached,  on  standdovn,  or 
when  additional  combat  strength  was  needed.  Figure  H-6  indicates  the 
actual  employment  of  HHT  combat  and  combat  support  vehicles  at  the  time 
of  the  evaluation. 

(b)  Mechanized  Flame  Platoon 


Each  squadron  was  authorized  four  M132A1  mechanized 
flamethrowers  and  two  XM45E1  track-mounted  service  unite.  Two  of  the 
squadrons  had  not  been  issued  either  the  M132A1'#  or  the  service  units. 

One  squadron  did  not  utilize  its  M132Al'a  due  to  the  lack  of  service  units. 
Commanders  who  had  operational  M132Al*s  indicated  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  BOI  and  considered  it  a  valuable  asset.  In  two  squadrons  which  had 
the  authorized  equipment,  the  platoon  had  been  combined  with  other  HHT 
combat  support  vehicles  as  shown  in  Figure  H-6.  As  in  the  ACR,  all  com¬ 
manders  agreed  that  the  M*»A2  truck-mounted  service  unit  was  undesirable 
due  to  its  extremely  limited  cross-country  mobility  and  limited  fuel  ca¬ 
pacity.  Typical  missions  for  the  flame  section  were  similar  to  those 
discussed  in  paragraph  2d(2),  Annex  0. 

(c)  Ground  Surveillance  Section 


1.  Each  squadron  HHT  was  authorized  six  AN/PPS-5  radar 
seta,  each  carried"'on  a  M113A1  APC/ACAV.  Figure  H-7  indicates  radars 
on  hand  in  each  squadron  during  the  evaluation.  In  units  that  had  orer- 
ational  radar  sets,  an  average  of  2.6  sets  were  employed  91  percent  of 
the  nights.  Figure  ii-d  indicates  which  headquarters  controlled  employ- 
aent  and  methods  of  employment  and  movement.  This  table  shows  that  only 
•;ne  squadron  (3/5  Cavalry)  employed  its  ground  surveillance  radar  as  ioc- 
trinally  intended,  as  a  mobile  adjunct  to  maneuvering  elements. 
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2.  While  som  squadrons  obtained  a  f*v  positive  tent¬ 
ing*  that  were  subsequently  confined  by  other  methods,  ueer  confidence 
In  radar  ae  a  reliable  mean*  of  detection  vaa  generally  lov.  frequent 
fal*e  readings,  failure  to  detect  known  eneaty  movement,  excessive  repair 
tine,  and  shortage*  of  trained  operators  all  contributed  to  the  problem 
and  to  low  usage  of  available  radars. 

jt.  Commanders  indicated  a  need  for  additional  personnel 
in  the  ground  surveillance  section.  It  vaa  thought  that  the  authorised  16 
personnel  were  Insufficient  to  operate  six  radar  sets,  to  man  six  ACAVe, 
and  to  provide  sufficient  personnel  for  operator  relief  and  vehicle  secu¬ 
rity.  The  moat  frequently  etated  opinion  was  that  five  personnel  were  re¬ 
quired  for  each  vehicle. 

(d)  Requirement  for  a  Bridge  Section 

The  squadrons  were  authorised  no  organic  bridging.  Most 
commanders  felt  a  bridge  section  —  two  bridges  and  tvo  launchers  —  was 
needed.  They  felt  they  had  not  received  adequate  engineer  bridge  support 
from  higher  headquarters  to  meet  operational  requirements.  One  commander 
did  not  feel  bridging  was  necessary  in  hie  AO  because  of  the  terrain. 

(3)  Combat  Service  Support 
(a)  Support  Platoon 

1.  General 


Divisional  armored  cavalry  squadrons  drew  various 
classes  of  supplies  from  different  and  often  widely  scattered  locations, 
as  indicated  in  figure  H-9,  section  A.  Figure  H-9,  section  B,  shows  that, 
although  some  nonorganic  transport  was  used  to  move  supplies  to  squadron 
'orvard  bases,  most  units  utilized  organic  vehicles  as  the  primary  mode 
f  transport  for  this  purpose.  Each  support  platoon  was  authorized  eight 
^5^8  tracked  cargo  carriers  and  ten  5-ton  cargo  trucks.  Commanders  were 
generally  satisfied  with  this  vehicle  mix  and  felt  the  authorization  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  operations.  However,  both  technical  and  supply  personnel 
and  commanders  indicated  a  requirement  for  an  assistant  driver  for  each 
M5*t8  to  assist  in  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  vehicle.  All  units  had 
a  shortage  of  MS^B's,  and  some  had  been  issued  additional  5-ton  trucks  as 
substitute  ltema.  figure  H-9,  section  C,  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
assets.  One  squadron  had  been  augmented  by  higher  headqumrter*  to  provide 
area  Class  I  and  III  support  for  itself  and  two  battalion-sized  elements 
vithin  its  AO.  As  a  result,  the  squadron,  in  addition  to  maintaining  POL 
storage  for  its  own  use,  maintained  a  supply  of  fuel  for  area  support,  as 
veil  as  a  supply  of  JP-£  and  AVGAS  for  use  by  Krvy  aviation  units  at  a 
nearby  airstrip.  The  squadron  was  also  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
this  airstrip. 
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£•  ft«#upclv  Methods 

a.  general 


l*-t  Of  tooir  .uppH..  90 
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flioit  exclusively  because  of  to  available  road  net  and  Halted  air  asset. 

rd  th*  f«^ne5f*  ««  transput  Method  used!’ 
are  summarized  in  figure  Jf-9,  section  D.  All  elements  in  the  field  r# 
ceired  one  hot  meal  daily  by  helicopter.  re 


FIGURE  8-10  (U).  Air  Resupply  of  Divisional  Amored  Cavalry  Squadron. 

Class  III  Resupply 


....  .  .  Figure  H-9,  section  E,  documents  Class  Tit  h.n 

dling  equipment  and  usage  in  each  unit.  Squadrons  accomplished  air  rSlCn 
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ations^fro*  7  traa#fer  to  facilitate  refueling  oper- 

containers  in  forvard  locations.  Authorifed^ 
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£•  Clan  V  Resupply 

Class  V  resupply  was  accomplished  as  documented 
In  Figure  H-9,  section  D.  Unlike  the  ACR,  three  squadrons  maintained 
sizable  unit  ammunition  storage  dumps.  This  vas  a  function  of  squadron 
loe&tion  and,  In  some  cases,  the  unique  type  of  ammunition  used. 

d.'  Water  Resupply 

Resupply  of  vater  to  elements  located  in  the 
field  was  considered  more  efficient  by  air  means.  Organic  vater  trailers 
and  500-gallon  collapsible  drums  were  inadequate,  due  to  the  limited  avail¬ 
ability  of  cargo  helicopter  sorties.  Personnel  Interviewed  expressed 
a  requirement  for  55-gallon  collapsible  drums  for  water  resupply,  as  these 
could  be  carried  by  utility  helicopters.  Additionally,  commanders  and 
supply  officers  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  M50C  water  truck  to  facil¬ 
itate  water  resupply  in  rear  areas  and  FSBs.  To  fulfill  this  requirement, 
all  units  had  unauthorized  or  fabricated  water  trucks  on  hand. 

(to)  Maintenance  Platoon 


_1.  Organization 

In  general,  commanders  felt  that  the  maintenance 
platoon  organization  vas  adequate.  In  two  squadrons,  the  entire  platoon 
was  located  in  the  rear  area,  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  squadron  AO. 

Two  squadrons  had  60  percent  and  one  had  25  percent  of  the  platoon  in  the 
squadron  forward  base.  The  balance  were  In  the  rear  areas.  There  was  a 
corresponding  dispersion  of  vehicles  and  equipment. 

2.  Personnel 


Commanders,  motor  officers,  and  technicians  express¬ 
ed  concern  over  the  qualifications  of  turret  mechanics,  and  few  mechanics 
or  motor  sergeants  had  experience  with  the  M551  AR/AAV.  Several  units  had 
experienced  severe  shortages  of  trained  tracked-vehicle  mechanics.  They 
were  attempting  to  overcome  this  deficiency  by  OJT.  Due  to  split  main¬ 
tenance  operations  and  density  of  equipment,  the  majority  of  personnel  in¬ 
terviewed  expressed  the  requirement  for  an  assistant  squadron  motor  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  grade  of  E7. 

_3.  PLL  and  Vehicle  Repair 

Unlike  the  ACR,  PLLs  were  maintained  at  troop  level 
in  either  the  rear  area  or  in  semipermanent  forward  bases.  They  were  sel¬ 
dom  moved.  Each  troop  maintained  a  small  supply  of  high-demand  items  with 
the  ccmbat  elements.  As  other  repair  parts  were  needed  they  were  sent 
forward  with  routine  resupply.  When  major  repairs  were  required,  the 
vehicle  and  crew  returned  to  the  location  of  the  squadron  maintenance 
platoon . 
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(e)  Medical  Platoon 
_1 .  Organization 

The  eonsBents  contained  in  paragraph  3b(3),  Annex  B, 
pertinent  to  the  platoon's  evacuation  section  and  medical  evacuation  apply. 

£.  Equipment 

The  M113A1  aedlcal  evacuation  vehlclea  sere  used  as 
deocrlhed  In  paragraph  3b(2) (b) ,  Annex  B.  TTie  squadrons  vere  authorised 
two  such  vehlclea.  The  majority  of  commanders  felt  that  an  additional 
vehicle  should  be  authorized  to  permit  aedlcal  support  to  all  three  troops. 
Four  of  the  five  squadrons  satisfied  this  requirement  by  using  other  M113A1 
APC/ACAVs.  Additionally,  all  stated  the  M113A1  should  be  authorized  the 
ACAV  Amaaent  Subsystem  "A"  to  provide  adequate  defense  for  the  vehicle 
and  erev. 


(d)  Communications  Platoon 


1_.  General 

As  in  the  ACRj  the  communications  platoon  concerned 
itself  primarily  with  the  repair  of  equipment  and  the  management  of  radio 
nets.  Vlre  cosemnl cat Ions  nets  vere  little  used  [see  paragraph  3e(l)(d), 
Annex  B],  In  most  units,  commanders  and  communications  officers  stated 
that  sufficient  test  and  repair  equipment  was  authorized;  however,  all 
stated  that  repair  at  the  next  higher  level  was  slow  and  unresponsive  to 
their  needs.  Several  officers  reconmended  increasing  the  authorized  level 
of  repair  at  squadron. 


2.  Personnel 


All  personnel  intervieved  stated  that  the  grade  of 
coiBBuni cat ions  chief  '  both  squadron  and  troop  level  should  be  upgraded 
to  E7  to  make  the  rank  more  commensurate  with  responsibility  and  level  of 
expertise  required.  As  contrasted  to  the  ACR,  personnel  intervieved  did 
not  desire  to  convert  the  three  authorized  messengers,  vho  carry  the  vire- 
man  M08,  to  radio  mechanics,  despite  the  low  usage  of  vire.  The  messengers 
had  been  absorbed  into  squadron  TOCs  as  radio  operators. 

d.  Armored  Cavalry  Troop 

(l)  Organization  and  Operations 

The  basic  TOE  organization  of  the  cavalry  troop  remained 
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unchanged  excert  for  the  deletion  of  the  ground  surveillance  section. 

Troops  maintained  approximately  1?  percent  of  their  personnel  in  the 
rear  area  and/or  the  squadron  forward  base.  The  remainder  were  located 
In  the  field.  Divisional  cavalry  troops  normally  did  not  establish  a 
static  CP  when  conducting  troop-  or  platoon-e lied  operations.  Rather* 
the  comparatively  austere  CP  group  moved  with  the  maneuvering  elements. 
Unlike  those  in  the  ACR,  the  troop  CP  vehicles  were  M113Al‘s,  The  majority 
of  the  commanders  interviewed  preferred  the  M113A1  to  the  M577A1  because 
the  latter  presented  a  more  identifiable  target.  The  recovery  vehicle 
did  not  normally  accompany  the  combat  elements.  Generally*  line  troops 
received  a  2  -  3  day  maintenance  standdovn  every  2-3  veeks. 

( 2 )  Command  and  Control 


(a)  During  daylight  hour*,  troop  commandera  were  located  an 
average  of  83  percent  of  their  time  with  their  command  ACAV,  12  percent  in 
the  troop  CP,  and  5  percent  in  other  location*.  At  night  the  troop  com¬ 
mander  operated  from  his  CP,  from  which  he  experienced  the  sane  command 
and  control  problems  as  discussed  for  the  ACR. 

(b)  All  commanders  stated  that  the  quantity  and  type  of 
radios  authorized  for  command  ACAVs  were  inadequate  for  effective  command 
and  control.  Aa  discussed  in  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  0,  It  was  considered 
essential  for  commanders  to  be  able  to  maintain  continuous  communications 
in  two  nets. 

(3)  Fire  Support 

The  majority  of  troop  commanders  stated  they  were  authorized 
insufficient  communications  equipment  to  request  and  control  organic  and 

nonorganic  fires.  Attached  forward  observers,  who  rode  on  the  troop 

commander's  APC/ACAV,  were  equipped  with  AN/PRC-25  radios  which  had  in¬ 
adequate  range.  As  a  result,  FOs  frequently  had  to  use  the  troop 
commander's  radios  to  call  for  and  to  direct  fires.  This  resulted  in  the 
troop  commander's  losing  comsmni cation  with  either  his  troop  or  the  squadron. 

<  All  recommended  an  additional  radio  on  the  troop  commander’s  ACAV  for  use 
by  the  FO. 

( 1*)  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon 
(a)  Platoon  Tank  Section 


At  the  time  cf  the  evaluation,  three  of  the  five  squadrons 
had  exchanged  their  MU8A3  tanka  for  the  M551  AR/AAV.  Commanders  of  units 
equipped  with  the  M551  stated  that  this  vehicle  had  significantly  increased 
their  overall  combat  capability,-'  primarily  due  to  its  greater  cross-country 
mobi lity . 
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FIGURE  H-ll  !!J).  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon 
in  Action. 


(b)  Infantry  Squad 

In  divisional  cavalry  squadrons,  the  infantry  squads 
were  distributed  among  other  platoon  vehicles  as  crew  fillers;  however, 
in  three  squadrons  they  maintained  their  organizational  identity  as 
infantry,  and  dismounted  on  call.  In  other  squadrons,  they  tended 
to  lose  their  identity.  In  all  units,  the  infantry  M113A1  APC/ACAV  be¬ 
came,  in  effect,  another  scout  vehicle. 

(c)  Support  Squad 

There  were  no  significant  problems  in  organization  or 
employment  of  the  mortars  which  could  not  be  overcome  by  tailoring  assets 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tactical  situation.  The  majority  of  troop 
and  squadron  commanders  preferred  the  authorized  ftlmm  mortar.  The  most 
frequently  stated  reason  was  its  shorter  minimum  ranfze  for  close-in  pro¬ 
tective  fires,  and  self-illumination.  Mortars  were  retained  at  platoon 
level  or  consolidated  at  troop  level,  depending  or  the  situation.  Hone  were 
permanently  consolidated  at  troop  or  squadron.  One  unit  had  no  mortars 
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because  a  previous  commander,  feeling  them  unnecessary,  had  turned  then-.  in.  $ 

All  units  experienced  a  shortage  of  M125A1  8lmm  mortar  car**'*®»,s.  Severn! 
had  been  issued  M106A1  2-inch  mortar  carriers  or  M113Al's  as  a  substitute. 

Commanders  considered  these  substitutions  inadequate,  because  the  mortars 
had  to  be  ground-mounted,  which  decreased  responsiveness.  During  the 
evaluation  period,  the  squadrons  utilized  8lmm  fires  on  7^  percent  of  the 
days . 


(5)  Troop  Combat  Service  Support 

No  significant  organizational  problems  were  noted  in  the 
troop  combat  service  support  elements.  Support  personnel  were  split 
between  the  field  and  squadron  forward  base,  the  majority  in  the  latter 
location.  As  in  the  ACR,  some  squadrons  had  attached  an  M5**B  to  each 
troop;  however,  no  commander  felt  this  a  permanent  requirement.  Main¬ 
tenance  and  resupoly  procedures  were  as  discussed  in  paragraph  2c( 3) , 
above . 

3.  (C)  QUANTITATIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

a.  General 

The  quantitative  equipment  problems  encountered  in  the  squadrons 
are  documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  those  subjects  or. 
which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders  and  others 
interviewed.  Certain  background  information  is  included  for  subsequent 
analysis  of  other  issues.  Other  potential  problem  areas  were  addressed 
during  the  evaluation,  but  were  discarded  after  preliminary  analysis 
indicated  no  justification  for  further  examination.  Equip^^t  relat'?-'.-. 
to  organizational  issues,  which  were  discussed  in  paragraph  2,  above,  are 
included  in  this  paragraph  for  completeness  and  reference.  The  qualitative 
aspects  of  equipment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N.  A  list  of  MTOE-authori zed 
equipment  considered  unnecessary  in  RVN  is  included  at  Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 
No  quantitative  equipment  problems  were  encountered  as  a  result  of 
variations  between  units  equipped  with  MU8A3  tanks  and  those  equipped  with 
the  M551  AR/AAVs. 

b .  M113A1  APC/ACAV 

Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  an  additional  "113A1  medical 
evacuation  vehicle  for  the  third  line  troop  (paragraph  ?c(3)  above). 

c .  Bulldozer  Requirement 

Three  of  five  squadron  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  a 
bulldozer  capability.  However,  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  specific  equipment  needed. 

d .  Bridging 

Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  bridge  section  consisting 
of  two  bridges  and  two  launchers  (paragraph  2c(2),  above). 
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«.  5S££Z*£Z  Vehicles 

Divisional  squadrons  were  authorised  five  Mflfl  YTRs  by  HTOK.  All 
Intervleved  regarded  this  quantity  sufficient  for  operational  needs.  One 
squadron  had  three  M578's  issued  In  lieu  of  the  M86.  Ho  comenders  were 
familiar  with  the  M113A1  recovery  vehicle,  XM806E1  (ENSURE  56).  Several 
commanders  expressed  a  need  for  a  recovery  vehicle  with  greater  cross¬ 
country  mobility  than  the  Mflfi  or  M578.  As  in  the  ACR,  the  recovery  vehi¬ 
cles  rarely  accompanied  eosbat  elements.  Based  on  the  TOE/WTOE  of  the 
ACR ,  it  was  presumed  that  M551-equipped  squadrons  would  trade  taste  or  all 
or  their  M86*s  for  M578’s. 

f .  M5*»8  Tracked  Carso  Carrier 

In  the  type  operations  being  conducted  during  the  evaluation,  the 
squadron  had  an  adequate  Humber  of  M5V8‘s. 

g.  Wheeled  Supply  Vehicles 

Each  squadron  considered  the  authorised  quantity  of  2  1/2-ton  and 
5- ton  cargo  trucks  adequate. 

h.  Administrative  Vehicles 


No  significant  problems  were  indicated  concerning  the  authorized 
quantity  of  administrative  vehicles.  Vehicles  on  hand  were  excess  to  needs. 
Ac  indicated  in  Annex  P,  the  radios  from  these  vehicles  were  generally  re¬ 
moved  and  employed  elsewhere. 

i.  Countermlnc/RPO  Equipment 
(1)  Countermine  Equipment 

(a)  Commanders  were  not  satisfied  with  mine  detection  and 
detonation  equipment.  Their  statements  concerning  the  adequacy  of  avail¬ 
able  equipment  and  future  requirements  paralleled  those  made  by  commanders 
in  the  ACR  [see  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  G]. 

(b)  Conmanders  thought  the  MTOE  authorization  of  one  metallic 
and  one  nonmetallic  detector  per  squadron  was  inadequate.  This  may  have 
been  an  error  in  the  MTOE,  as  the  previous  MTOE  authorized  ten  metallic  de¬ 
tectors  per  squadron  —  also  considered  Inadequate.  An  increased  authori¬ 
zation  was  thought  necessary  for  the  reasons  stated  in  paragraph  31(2), 
Annex  G.  The  average  recommended  authorization  vas  ten  per  cavalry  troop 
and  two  in  HHT,  for  a  total  of  32  per  squadron.  No  nonmetgJ.il c  mine  de¬ 
tectors  were  available  in  units  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation;  and  there¬ 
fore,  no  data  on  relative  numbers  of  nonmetallic  versus  metallic  detectors 
was  obtained.  As  in  the  ACR,  it  was  recognized  that  additional  handheld 
mine  detectors  would  provide  only  a  limited  solution  to  the  pressing  mine 
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problem.  Handheld  sine  detectors  were  utilised  *n  average  of  6b  percent 
of  the  days  during  the  evaluation  period. 

(2)  Belly  Armor  Kit  for  M113A1 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  2d(l),  Annex  B,  belly  amor  was 
considered  an  excellent  passive  measure  against  conventional  anti vehicular 
mines. 


( 3)  Counter- RPG  Equipment 

All  squadrons  employed  RPO  screens  in  a  similar  manner  and 
configuration  as  the  ACR  [see  paragraph  31(b)*  Annex  0].  experienced  com¬ 
manders  indicated  they  considered  the  screens  effective;  however,  casu¬ 
alties  still  resulted  from  shrapnel*  when  missiles  exploded  on  the  screen. 

J .  Wight  Vision  Equipment 

(l)  General 


With  the  advent  of  new  and  improved  means  for  night  vision, 
the  interrelationships  between  equipment  and  usage  technique  resulted  in 
locally  adapted  field  modifications  which  ha',  quantitative  as  well  as  qual¬ 
itative  impact.  The  various  devices  must  be  considered  integral  components 
of  a  larger  system.  Therefore,  technical  modification  and/or  modified 
employment  technique  may  be  required  to  optimize  the  systems  effectiveness. 

(2)  Searchlights 

Although  the  AN/VSS-3  searchlight  had  been  issued  for  each 
M551,  it  was  not  authorized  in  the  KfFOE.  As  in  the  ACR,  commanders  stated 
that,  as  soon  as  the  AH/VSS-3  or  a  similar  type  searchlight  is  type-class- 
lified,  it  should  be  included  in  the  authorization  documents.  Additionally, 
they  agreed  with  the  requirement  for  a  silent  power  source  for  the  search¬ 
lights  [see  paragraph  3J(2),  Annex  G].  Searchlights  were  employed  on  98 
percent  of  the  nights  during  the  evaluation. 

(3)  Passive  Wight  Vision  Equipment 

Commanders  were  not  satisfied  with  the  authorization  for 
passive  night  vision  devices.  As  compared  to  regimental  squadrons,  which 
were  authorized  213  devices,  the  divisional  squadrons  were  authorized  a 
total  of  79  devices :  6b  Individual  starlight  scopes  and  15  Medium-Range 
Night  Observation  Devices  (HOD).  Units  had  an  average  shortage  of  four 
starlight  scopes  and  en  average  excess  of  38  erew-served-weapon  eights. 

The  average  BOI  recommended  for  the  entire  squadron  was  75  individual  star¬ 
light  scopes,  b2  crew-served  weapon  sights,  and  nine  NODs.  Commanders 
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felt  that  each  troop  required  21  individual  starlight  scopes,  12  crew- 
served  weapon  sights,  and  one  NOD,  with  the  remainder  located  in  HHT.  All 
commanders  wanted  at  least  one  device  per  tracked  vehicle.  As  in  the  ACR, 
these  devices  were  used  more  for  surveillance  than  as  weapon  sights.  As 
a  result,  the  smaller,  compact,  and  easier  to  stow  individual  starlight 
scopes  were  more  popular. 

(U)  Infrared  Equipment 

IR  equipment  waa  little  used,  aa  discuaaad  in  paragraph  3j(*0, 
Annex  0.  The  sole  exception  to  this  was  the  AJt/VSS-3  searchlight  in  the  IR 
(pink-light)  mode,  which  vac  commonly  utilized  to  provide  surveillance  il¬ 
lumination  for  passive  night  devices.  Coamanders  estimated  the  searchlight 
was  used  in  this  mode  82  percent  of  the  time. 

(5)  Night  Movement  Capability 

No  equipment  authorization  inadequacies  affected  this  capability, 
k.  Weapons 

(l)’  General 


Commanders  vere  generally  satisfied  with  the  various  veanons 
authorized  the  squadrons,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below. 

(2)  M551/Mh8A3  Machineguns 

The  remarks  contained  in  paragraph  3k(2),  Annex  G  apply. 

( 3)  M5?l/Mh8A3  Individual  Crewman  Weapons 

In  divisional  squadrons,  the  MTOE  authorized  four  .l*5-caliber 
nistols,  one  M79  grenade  launcher,  and  two  .  l»5-caliber  submachineguns  as 
individual  weapons  for  each  M551/Mh8A3  crew.  All  commanders  interviewed 
stated  the  M79  was  an  invaluable  asset.  The  majority  of  commanders  stated 
the  two  submachineguns  should  be  replaced  by  one  c.56mm  submachinegun  rer 
crew.  The  consensus  was  that  the  .  l*5-caliber  submachinegun  was  cumber¬ 
some,  slow  firing,  and  an  unsuitable  weapon  for  close-in  protection  [see 
paragraph  3k (3),  Annex  G]. 

(L)  Sniper  Equipment 

Most  commanders  indicated  there  was  a  requirement  to  have  a 
sniper  capability,  either  organic  or  provided  by  higher  headquarters. 

(5)  Supply  Vehicle  Weapons 

Most  oersonnel  interviewed  stated  the  caliber  .59  maehinerun 
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authorized  for  supply  vehicles  vaa  a  larger  veapon  than  required  and 
recommended  its  replacement  by  the  M60  machinegun.  The  Justification 
presented  was  that  the  M60  machinegun  was  more  flexible,  easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  could  be  rapidly  ground-mounted. 

(6)  Machlneguns 

All  squadrons  maintained  a  substantial  number  of  excess 
aachineguns.  These  weapons  were  considered  essential  to  meet  rear  area 
ascurity  requirements  without  taking  weapons  out  of  the  combat  elements . 

1,  Communications  Equipment 

(1)  General 

The  quantitative  adequacy  of  authorized  communications  equip¬ 
ment  was  difficult  to  assess.  In  general,  squadrons  were  able  to  conmm- 
icate  efficiently  during  the  evaluation.  However,  there  was  a  substantia' 
amount  of  unauthorized  equipment  or*  hand.  The  communications  equipment 
requirements  were  a  function  of  ti.  *  interrelationship  between  varying 
operational  requirements,  time  of  repair  for  communications  equipment, 
and  equipment  usage  for  purposes  other  than  intended,  as  depicted  in 
Annex  P.  The  major  communications  equipment  problems  are  addressed  ii. 
this  paragraph.  An  analysis  of  the  corporate  communications  issue  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Section  HI. 

(2)  PM  RadioB 

(a)  Divisional  cavalry  squadrons  were  authorized  two  TSI'C/ 
KY-8  secure  speech  devices  by  MTOE.  However,  as  shown  in  Figure  H-12, 
every  squadron  had  obtained  additional  secure  equipment.  Only  two  squad¬ 
rons  considered  the  quantity  on  hand  sufficient  for  command  and  control . 
Most  commanders  felt  it  essential  that  every  station  in  the  squadron  FM 
command  net  should  have  a  secure  capability. 


UNIT 

TSEC/KY-tt 

TSEC/KY-3« 

■  ■■  ■—  — 

TOTAL 

1/1  Cavalry 

5 

16 

21 

2/1  Cavalry 

9 

0 

9 

1/U  Cavalry 

It 

6 

PO 

3/1*  Cavalry 

16 

0 

1* 

3/5  Cavalry 

2 

u 

r> 

FIGtrPK  H-12  (C).  Secure  Equipment  On  "and  in 
Divisional  Armored  Cavalry 
Squadrons  (U). 
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(b)  Connanders  expressed  s  requirement  for  an  additional 
radio  with  secure  equipment  for  use  by  the  artillery  liaison  officer 

[ paragraph  2b( 2 ) ,  above  ] . 

(c)  Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  two  receiver- 
transmitters  for  all  command  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  down  to  platoon  level. 

(d)  Cornell ders  expressed  a  requirement  for  in  additional 
radio  for  the  troop  commanders'  ACAVs  for  use  by  the  artillery  PO. 

(e)  Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  second  AH/PRC-25 
radio  in  each  cavalry  platoon.  The  justification  was  the  same  as  in  the 
ACR  [see  paragraph  31(2).  Annex  0]. 

(3)  AM  Radio  Equipment 

The  divisional  squadrons  expressed  concern  over  the  incompat¬ 
ibility  between  old  and  rev  RTT  equipment,  as  discussed  in  paragraph  31(3), 
Annex  0.  However,  the  quantity  of  AM  radio/RTT  equipment  authorized  by 
MT02  was  considered  adequate. 

(U)  Rectifiers 


All  commanders  indicated  a  requirement  for  two  rectifiers  per 
squadron  to  provide  DC  power  for  radios  used  in  FSBs  and  base  camps.  The 
reasons  for  this  requirement  are  discussed  in  paragraph  3l(*0«  Annex  0. 

Many  of  the  rectifiers  were  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation. 

(5)  AB-577  Antenna  Base 

Squadron  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  three  AB-577's 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  paragraph  31(5),  Annex  G. 

(6)  Communications  Hets 


The  number  of  nets,  and  usage  of  traditional  nets  varied. 
Typical  radio  net  requirements  with  explanatory  notes  are  depicted  in 
Annex  P. 


m.  Early-Warning  Equipment 

The  quantitative  adequacy  of  radar  and  early-warning  devices  was 
difficult  to  assess  in  divisional  squadrons  due  to  equipment  non-avail¬ 
ability,  control  by  higher  headquarters ,  and  varying  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment. 
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(2)  Radar  Etttlpaent 

As  Indicated  in  paragraph  2c(2),  above,  commanders  considered 
the  basis  of  issue  of  radar  seta  adequate. 

( 3)  Early-Warning  Devices 

Divisional  cavalry  equadrons  were  not  authorised  any  type  of 
electronic  anti-intrusion  devices  on  their  authorization  documents;  how¬ 
ever,  neat  squadrons  had  a  few  of  the  different  types  on  hand.  As  In  the 
ACR,  no  data  vere  obtained  regarding  a  desirable  basis  of  issue ,  as  per- 
sonnsl  interviewed  felt  they  did  not  have  sufficient  experience  with  these 
devices.  However,  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  devices  of  this 
nature  at  platoon  level;  if  they  vere  sufficiently  reliable  and  durable, 
and  simple  to  operate,  emplace,  and  recover.  General  comaenta  on  these 
devices  were  similar  to  those  contained  in  paragraph  3»(2),  Annex  0. 

n.  Navigational  Equipment 

The  problem  and  suggested  solutions  were  identical  of  those  dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  3n,  Annex  C.' 

o*  Accessory  Equipment 

(1 )  General 

Each  squadron  felt  that  several  accessory  items  of  equipment 
were  needed  that  were  not  authorised  by  the  NfTOE.  Those  warranting  dis¬ 
cussion  are  considered  below.  Each  squadron  also  had  certain  equipment 
authorized  which  was  not  needed.  These  items  are  enumerated  in  Appendix  3 
to  Annex  C. 

(2)  Steam  Jenny 

Commanders  and  maintenance  personnel  indicated  a  requirement 
for  a  steam  Jenny  in  the  squadron  maintenance  platoon  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  paragraph  3o(2),  Annex  G. 

(3)  Air  Loading  Equipment 

No  major  problems  were  encountered  in  this  area.  Clarifica¬ 
tion  and  recognition  of  USARV  authorizations  constituted  the  only  major 
problem. 

(k)  Water  Resupply  Equipment 

Commanders  and  supply  officers  expressed  a  requirement  for 
one  M50C  water  truck  and  nine  55-gallon  collapsible  drums  to  facilitate 
resupply  of  water  [paragraph  2c(3),  above]. 
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(5)  Fuel  Tw»^  Pumps 

Personnel  interviewed  expressed  a  requirement  for  five  por¬ 
table  fuel  transfer  pumps  per  squadron  to  facilitate  field  dispensing  of 
air-delivered  POL. 

(6)  Chain  Sava 


Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  one  chain  eav  per 
troop,  including  BBT.  The  Justification  is  as  indicated  in  paragraph  3o(6), 
Annex  G. 


(7)  On-Vehicle  Recovery  Ecuiwent 

Personnel  interviewed  were  not  satisfied  with  the  current 
BOI  of  tow  cables  and  tow  bars.  At  the  tine  of  the  evaluation,  unite 
averaged  20  percent  of  authorized  tow  cables  on  hand  due  to  supply  systea 
shortages  and  other  problems  discussed  in  paragraph  3o{7),  Annex  0.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  reliance  on  combat  vehicles  for  field  recovery,  oosssanders 
recommended  increasing  the  authorization  for  tow  cables  to  tvo  per  M113A1- 
series  vehicle  and  tvo  per  M551.  They  also  requested  tvo  50-foot  tow  cables 
and  one  M113  and  one  M551  tow  bar  per  cavalry  platoon.  Finally,  they  were 
unenthuslastlc  about  sprocket-mounted  capstan  kits,  thinking  them  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  install  and  too  bulky  to  carry. 
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SEPARATE  ARMORED  CAVAi.i-.v  ~ROr-iT 
1.  (C)  EMPLOYMENT 

a .  Mission; 

The  roles  and  missions  of  separate  armored  cavalry  troops  as 
defined  in  established  doctrine  were  extensively  modified  in  flVfe.  During 
the  evaluation,  troops  were  employed  either  as  combat  maneuver  elements 
or  as  security  elements.  An  average  of  troop  commanders '  estimate#  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  troops  were  under  the  operational  control  of  a  maneuver 
battalion  approximately  ftO  percent  of  the  time.  One  troops  Troop  A,  l»th 
Squadron,  12th  Cavalry,  was  permanently  attached  to  a  tank  battalion, 

Tsee  paragraph  lb (3),  Annex  Jl.  See  figure  T-l  for  locatiohs  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  cavalry  troops.  Figure  1-2  shows  the  relative  combat,  strength  of 
each  separate  troop  committed  to  each  type  of  mission  during  the  evaluation. 
Mission  types  have  been  grouped  into  broad  categories  for  simplicity  and 
to  avoid  confusion  in  terms.  Analysis  of  figure  T-2  shows  that.  While 
reconnaissance  missions  were  conducted  most  frequently  by  three  troops,  the 
other  three  troops  conducted  mainly  security  operations.  All  troops  had  a 
continuing  secondary  mission  of  brigade  reaction  force.  As  in  other  cavalry 
units,  commanders  felt  that  security  missions  did  not  capitalize  on  the 
troop's  Inherent  offensive  capability}  however,  it  was  conceded  that  they 
were  the  best  equipped  and  organized  ground  elements  in  the  brigade  for 
such  missions. 

b .  Organization  for  Combat 

(1)  Figure  T-3  depicts  the  variation  in  organization  for  com¬ 
bat  and  average  availability  of  both  organic  elements  and  attachments 
during  the  evaluation.  As  in  other  cavalry  units,  platoons  were  periodi¬ 
cally  detached,  and  troops  frequently  had  operational  control  over 
infantry  platoons.  Commanders  rarely  scrambled  their  troops;  however, 
attached  infantry  was  customarily  distributed  throughout  the  troop  to 
afford  the  infantry  equal  mobility  and  increase  the  platoons'  dismount 
capability.  One  commander,  whose  radar  sets  were  under  the  operational 
control  of  brigade,  augmented  combat  power  by  attaching  the  radar  and 
maintenance  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  to  the  platoons. 

(2)  in  addition  to  the  organic  and  attached  elements  indicated 
in  Figure  T-3,  the  troops  also  had  access  to  nonorganie  fire  support. 

During  the  evaluation  period,  the  troops  received  an  average  of  one 
artillery  fire  mission  every  second  day  and  one  armed  helicopter  and 
one  close  air  support  mission  every  third  day. 
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FIGURE  1-1  (C).  Location  of  Separate  Armored  Cavalry  Troops 
During  Evaluation.  (U) 
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NOTES 

(1)  See  Glossary  of  Terms,  Annex  A,  \>r  mission  definitions. 

(2)  Total  percent  for  unit  is  greater  than  100  percent  due  to  the 
commitment  of  combat  elements  to  more  than  one  mission  per  day. 

FIGURE  I-?  (C).  Average  Combat  Pover  Committed  to  Each  Type  of 
Mission,  Separate  Armored  Cavalry  Troops.  (U) 
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FIGIJrE  1-3  (C).  Average  Available  Combat  Power,  Separate  Armored  Cavalry  Troops  (U) 
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c.  Tact lea 

( 1 )  Reconnal seance  Operations 

Reconnaissance  operations  were  conducted  using  formations, 
tattle  drills,  and  techniques  similar  to  those  employed  by  other  cavalry 
units  in  RVN.  Three  commanders  normally  assigned  each  platoon  a  separate 
AO  in  order  to  perform  the  numerous  assigned  tasks.  Two  units  conducted 
troop-site  operations  almost  exclusive!:/.  Annex  T  contains  summer  lea  of 
operations  conducted  at  t.kr  time  o'-  Vr.e  evaluation  and  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  troop  AOs.  Corananders  est, inated  that  some  type  of  dismounted 
reconnaissance  operation  was  conducted  on  an  average  of  every  fourth 
day.  As  in  the  ACT,  dismounted  elements  rarely  moved  far  from  their 
vehicles . 


FIGUPE  T-l*  (U).  Separate  Armored  Cavalry  'Toop  Reconnaissance 
Operations . 

(2)  Security  Operations 

Troops  performed  some  tjpe  of  security  mission  almost 
daily;  however,  the  percentage  of  combat  power  committed  differed  signifi¬ 
cantly,  as  indicated  in  F'^ure  T-?.  The  most  commonly  assigned  security 
missions  were  fixe'’  installation  and  route  security.  One  unit  had  a  long- 
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standing  daily  mission  of  opening  and  securing  Ql-1  from  the  brigade 
base  camp  to  the  CTZ  boundary.  Techniques  employed  to  accompli  ah  theae 
missions  were  generally  similar  to  those  used  by  the  ACR. 

(3)  Right  Operations 

Commanders '  estimates  indicated  that  the  troops  conducted 
some  type  of  mounted  night  movement  on  an  average  of  10  percent  of  the 
nights.  These  moves  were  mainly  to  insert  ambush  patrols,  to  establish 
strong  points,  or  to  react  to  enemy  activity.  Techniques  used  were 
similar  to  those  employed  by  other  cavalry  units.  The  relative  amount 
of  combat  power  committed  on  an  average  night  to  ambush  patrols  and 
strong  points  is  indicated  in  Figure  I-?. 

d.  Enemy  Contact 

(1)  The  level  of  conflict  encountered  by  the  separate  cavalry 
troops  throughout  the  hO-day  data  collection  period  was  low.  Contact 
was  established  on  the  average  of  every  fourth  day.  Of  these  contacts, 

52  percent  were  squad  site  or  smaller,  20  percent  platoon  size,  and  the 
remainder  unknown.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  contacts  were  US  initiated 
and  the  remainder,  enemy  initiated.  Of  the  enemy  initiated  contacts,  35 
percent  were  sniper  attacks,  35  percent  indirect  fire  attacks,  and  30 
percent  ambushes.  The  contacts  averaged  one  enemy  KIA  and  one  captured. 

(2)  Mining  activity  in  separate  troop  AOs  was  low  as  compared 
to  the  other  armored  units.  During  the  data  collection  period,  only 
six  mines  were  reported,  all  of  which  were  detected  without  vehicle 
damage.  Four  of  the  mines  were  found  on  trails  and  roads.  Contrary 
to  other  cavalry  units'  experiences,  separate  troops  had  more  RPG  than 
mining  incidents  during  the  evaluation.  In  1*2  reported  RPG  incidents, 
two  vehicles  were  hit,  causing  light  damage  to  one  and  destroying  the 
other,  An  estimated  twenty-five  percent  of  RPGs  were  aimed  at  trees 
near  the  vehicle,  apparently  in  an  attempt  to  inflict  shrapnel  casualties 
on  personnel  riding  on  top  of  the  vehicles.  Even  though  RPG  incidents 
were  more  frequent  than  mine  incidents,  most  commanders  felt  the  mine 
threat  to  be  the  more  serious. 

2.  (C)  ORGANIZATION 


a.  General 

(1 )  Introduction 


The  organizational  problems  encountered  in  separate  armored 
cavalry  troops  organic  to  light  infantry  and  airborne  brigades  are  docu¬ 
mented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  only  those  issues  on  which 
there  was  substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders  and  others  inter¬ 
viewed.  Where  an  organizational  problem  has  an  implied  equipment  impact, 
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the  letter  la  concurrently  discussed.  Quantitative  equipment  problems 
are  discussed  in  paragraph  3,  belov  and  the  qualitative  aspects  of  equip¬ 
ment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N.  AA/1 2  Cavalry,  the  troop  attached  to  the 
tank  battalion,  vas  not  subject  to  many  of  the  problems  documented  in  this 
paragraph,  because  it  was  adequately  supported  by  the  unit  to  which  at¬ 
tached.  A/l*/l?  is  not  considered  in  the  discussion  below. 

( 2 )  Organizational  Mix 

Separate  cavnliy  jrooriM  •'ere  o-ganized  under  the  same  TOE 
as  cavalry  troops  in  the  ACF .  A  1  eoMAndors  interviewed  were  generally 
satisfied  with  the  mix  of  trooo  combat  elements.  However,  all  felt  there 
vas  a  serious  lack  of  service  support  capability  that  would  normally  be 
provided  to  troops  organic  to  a  squadron, 

b.  Troop  Headquarters 

(1)  Command  and  Control 


Separate  cavalry  troop  commanders  experienced  additional 
command  and  control  problems  not  encountered  by  other  troop  commanders. 
These  problems  were  caused  by  the  separate  status  of  the  troops. 

(a)  Adequacy  of  Communications  Equipment 

Commanders  unanimously  stated  that  the  quantity  and 
type  of  radios  authorized  for  command  M1.13A1  ACAVs  /ere  inadequate  for 
effective  command  and  control  [see  paragraph  .31(2),  Annex  G].  It  was 
considered  essential  for  commanders  to  maintain  continuous  communications 
in  two  nets.  Additionally,  u.l_  commanders  expressed  the  requirement  for 
one  additional  radio  in  the  troop  commander's  vehicle  for  use  by  the  for¬ 
ward  observer  or  the  troop  commands  to  request  and  control  supporting 
artillery  fires. 

(b)  Troop  Command  Poo  Operations 

Each  troop  was  authorized  an  M577A1  command  post  carrier. 
Every  commander  but  one  positioned  this  vehicle  in  a  fire  support  base  or 
other  secure  area  in  close  proximity  to  the  unit  AO.  The  CP  vehicle  vas 
used  as  a  troop  operations  center  and  a  forward  administrative  and  logis¬ 
tical  base.  Normally  it  was  staffed  by  the  troop  liaison  sergeant,  radio 
">i:  rators ,  a  driver,  and  a  liaison  agent.  A.  portion  of  the  troop  mainte¬ 
nance  section  was  collocated  with  the  forward  CP.  Additionally,  each  troop 
was  required  to  maintain  another  ?k-hour  radio  station  at  the  brigade  base. 
This  was  generally  supervised  by  the  troop  executive  officer  or  first  ser¬ 
geant,  and  radio  operators  were  provided  from  administrative  vehicle  dri¬ 
vers  and  line  platoon  personnel.  All  commanders  felt  that  these  require¬ 
ments  exceeded  authorized  capabilities.  The  most  frequently  recommended 
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solution  to  the  ebove  problems  was  addition  of  an  E6  operations  ser¬ 
geant,  one  radio  operator  and  additional  radios. 

(2)  Dispersion  and  Rear  Area  Requirements 

The  majority  of  the  troops  maintained  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  three  locations.  Troops  averaged  15  percent  of  their  personnel 
in  trie  brigade  base,  10  percent  in  the  forward  CP,  and  75  percent  with 
the  combat  elements.  It  is  interest in,;  to  compare  these  percentages 
with  those  for  cavalry  troops  in  the  ACR  and  divisional  squadrons. 

Those  units  averaged  approximately  90  percent  of  their  personnel  with 
the  combat  elements.  Only  one  troop  had  a  major  base  defense  mission 
requirement.  It  permanently  provided  three  1*. 2-inch  mortars  and  crews, 
less  carriers,  to  brigade  for  base  defense.  The  troop  had  been  issued 
three  additional  8lmm  mortars,  which  were  carried  in  M106A1  carriers. 
Crews  were  provided  from  the  troop. 

c .  Troop  Combat  Support 

(l )  Ground  Surveillance  Section 

(a)  Troops  were  authorized  two  AN/PPS-5  radar  sets. 

Figure  1-5  indicates  the  radars  which  were  on  hand  in  each  troop. 

Units  which  had  operational  radar  sets  employed  them  on  the  average  of 
1*5  percent  of  the  nights.  Actual  employment  consisted  oft  ambushes, 

2C  percent;  NDPs,  3l*  percent;  and  1*0  percent  in  base  areas.  One 
troop  commander  indicated  he  was  seldom  able  to  employ  his  radars,  due 
to  limited  fields  of  observation  in  his  AO. 
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("b )  Figure  1-6  shows  the  headquarters  which  controlled 
employment,  method  of  employment,  and  movement  of  the  radars.  The  radars 
and  operators  from  two  troops  were  permanently  under  "brigade  control. 

In  one  troop,  this  included  the  radar  section's  two  M113A1  APC/ACAVs. 

Ae  with  other  armored  units  in  RVN,  only  limited  results  were  obtained 
from  radars,  and  problems  were  encountered  with  equipment  failures,  time 
of  repair,  and  the  availability  of  trained  operators.  Commanders  felt, 
however,  that  the  BOI  was  adequate  for  assigned  missions. 
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FIGURE  1-6  (tT ) .  Radar  Control,  EmDloyment  and  Method  of  Movement. 

(2)  Requirement  for  a  Bridge  Capability 

Separate  cavalry  troops  were  not  authorized  an  organic  bridge 
capability  and,  generally,  none  was  available  from  brigade.  All  commanders 
but  one  expressed  a  need  for  a  bridge  capability.  The  one  dissenting  com¬ 
mander  felt  that  this  capability  was  not  necessary  as  his  unit  was  perma¬ 
nently  involved  in  road  security.  One  troop  had  acquired  an  AVLB,  which 
the  commander  felt  fulfilled  the  need. 

d .  Troop  Combat  Service  Support 
(l )  Introduction 

Most  problems  encountered  in  cavalry  troops  organic  to  light 
infantry  and  airborne  brigades  were  in  the  combat  service  support  area. 

The  support  elements  of  light  infantry  and  airborne  brigades  were  under¬ 
standably  oriented  to  the  support  of  infantry  and  artillery  units  and 
equipment.  This  resulted  in  the  cavalry  troc, s  performing  higher  sup¬ 
port  level  services  in  addition  to  normal  *roop  level  administrative, 
logistical,  and  maintenance  operations.  To  accomplish  these  tasks,  each 
troop  had  acquired  varying  amounts  of  unauthorized  equipment. 
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(2)  Troop  Supply  functions 
(4)  Operations 

Separate  cavalry  troops  drew  various  classes  of  supplies 
from  several  locations,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1-7 ,  Section  A.  Four  of 
the  five  troops  established  a  logistical  base  with  their  forward  CP.  The 
average  distance  from  the  brigade  ba3e  to  the  forward  CP  was  32  kilometers. 
Method  and  frequency  of  supply  movement  between  brigade  base  and  forward 
area  is  documented  in  Figure  1-7,  .lection  B.  Host  units  had  acquired 
additional  vehicles,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1-7,  Section  C.  Two  troops 
resupplied  combat  elements  overland  and  three  resupplied  by  air.  Items 
provided,  method  of  transport,  and  frequency  of  resupply  to  the  combat 
elements  in  each  troop,,  is  summarized  in  Figure  I-?,  Section  D.  Units 
effected  their  own  Class  Til  resupply  using  unauthorized  equipment,  since 
they  were  authorized  no  POL  handling  equipment.  Class  III  handling  equip¬ 
ment  acquired  and  the  resupply  procedures  used  are  depicted  in  Figure  1-7, 
Section  E.  Air  delivered  POL  was  transferred  from  bladders  to  vehicles 
using  techniques  described  in  paragraph  2d(3),  Annex  0. 

(b)  Supply  Organization 

Troops  v ere  authorized  a  supply  sergeant,  supply 
specialist,  and  a  2  1/2-ton  truck  with  trailer,  to  accomplish  resupply. 

As  contrasted  to  a  troop  organic  to  a  squadron,  separate  troops  were  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  property  book  with  registers  and  files,  as  well  as 
requisition,  pick  up,  and  deliver  all  classes  of  supplies.  In  addition, 
troop  supply  was  responsible  for  the  repair  and  evacuation  of  small  arms, 
maintenance  of  the  unit  ammunition  supply  point,  and  laundry  service. 

Troop  supply  was  supervised  by  the  executive  officer  and  was  located  in 
the  brigade  base  in  close  proximity  to  supply  sources. 

£.  All  troops  had  formed  provisional  sections  to  augment 
authorized  supply  personnel.  These  sections  were  utilized  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  supplies.  They  also  prepared  air  loads.  In  all  cases,  the  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  were  diverted  from  combat  elements.  None  of  the  commanders 
were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement .  All  commanders  recommended  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  resupply  section,  consisting  of  an  E5  assistant  supply  sergeant, 
an  armorer,  and  three  truck  drivers.  Equipment  requested  was  an  additional 
2  1/2-ton  truck  or  M5b8  for  general  resupply  transport,  one  5-ton  truck 
with  tank  and  pump  unit  for  POL  transport,  and  four  500-gallon  drums  for 
air  POL  resupply. 

( 3 )  Troop  Maintenance  Lection 
(a)  Vehicle  Maintenance 

1 .  Operations 

Most  troop  maintenance  sections  provided  one  mechanic 
to  each  platoon.  The  reminder  of  the  section  was  located  in  either  the 
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FIGURE  1-8  (u).  Air  Resupply  to  Separate  Armored  Cavalry  Troop. 

forvard  CP  or  rear  area.  Recovery  vehicles  normally  did  not  accompany 
combat  elements.  In  two  units,  the  maintenance  M113A1  APC/ACAV  accompanied 
the  combat  elements;  in  one  unit  it  vas  located  with  the  forward  CP;  and 
in  one  unit  it  was  in  the  brigade  base.  One  commander  had  assigned  it  to 
a  platoon  as  a  fighting  vehicle.  In  all  units  but  one,  PLL  was  maintained 
in  the  brigade  base  and  was  rarely  moved.  One  troop  carried  its  PLL  in  an 
excess  2  1/2-ton  truck  which  was  normally  positioned  with  the  forward  CP. 

A  small  number  of  high-demand  parts  were  carried  with  the  combat  elements. 
\s  repair  parts  were  required,  they  were  sent  forward  with  routine  resupply 
Troops  performed  periodic  maintenance  services,  normally  a  squadron  main¬ 
tenance  platoon  responsibility,  due  to  their  independent  status.  All  units 
performed  some  DS-level  repairs. 

2.  Organization 

Separate  cavalry  troops  were  authorized  essentially 
the  same  personnel  and  equipment  found  in  the  cavalry  troops  of  the  ACR. 
Commanders  were  dissatisfied  with  this  organization  and  felt  a  requirement 
existed  for  additional  personnel  and  equipment.  The  most  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  need  was  for  the  addition  of  a  maintenance  warrant  officer,  one 
additional  turret  mechanic,  and  a  welder.  Commanders  felt  &  full-time 
maintenance  officer  vas  required  to  permit  the  troop  executive  officer  to 
fulfill  demands  placed  on  him  as  the  unit's  administrative  and  logistics 
operator.  Equipment  desired  is  considered  in  paragraph  3X,  below. 
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(b }  Communications  Maintenance 
1_.  Operations 

The  troop  communications  chief  traveled  between  the 
forward  CP  and  brigade  base,  overseeinr  maintenance.  Normally,  one  radio 
mechanic  accompanied  the  combat  elements  and  one  was  located  in  either  the 
forward  CP  or  rear  area.  Equipment  requiring  higher  level  repair  was  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  forward  area  to  the  brigade  base  and  turned  in  to  1)S  main¬ 
tenance  or  a  contact  team.  All  commanders  felt  t.he  system  was  inadequate 
and  that  l>S-level  repair  was  slow  and  unresponsive  to  troop  needs.  As  in 
other  units,  separate  troops  maintained  varying  quantities  of  unauthorized 
communications  equipment,  which  commanders  felt  was  essential  in  order  to 
maintain  continuous  radio  communications. 

£.  Organization 

Separate  troops  were  authorized  an  F5  communications 
chief  and  two  radio  mechanics.  All  commanders  felt  an  additional  radio 
mechanic  was  needed  in  order  that  expanded  maintenance  functions  of  a 
separate  troop  might  be  adequately  performed.  Commanders  also  agreed  that 
the  level  of  the  communications  chief  should  be  raised  one  grade  to  make 
the  rank  more  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  and  derree  of  expertise 
required . 

(I4)  Troop  Administration 

Separate  armored  cavalry  troops  were  required  to  perform  many 
administrative  functions  normally  performed  at  squadron  level.  In  order  to 
accomplish  these  tasks,  all  troops  employed  a  second  clerk  drawn  from  unit 
resources.  All  commanders  and  first  sergeants  expressed  a  requirement  for 
a  second  troop  clerk. 

(5)  Medical  Support 

Troops  were  provided  medical  support  from  brigade  assets.  In 
most  units,  this  consisted  of  four  medical  aidmen.  Normally  one  aidman 
was  assigned  to  each  platoon  and  one  to  troop  headquarters.  Each  commander 
felt  his  support  was  adequate. 

e .  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon 

(1)  Organization 

At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  the  basic  TOE  organization  of 
the  cavalry  platoon  remained  unchanged.  When  these  units  were  deployed  to 
RVN,  the  platoon  tank  section  had  been  deleted,  and  an  additional  scout 
squad  (two  M113A1  APC/ACAVs)  had  been  added,  However,  with  the  deployment 
of  the  M551  to  RVN,  the  troop  tank  sections  were  reinstated  in  the  standard 
cavalry  configuration.  Commanders  generally  felt  the  T  with  greater 
firepower  than  the  ACAV,  had  increased  the<r  overall  combat  capability. 
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FIGURE  1-9  (U).  M551  AR/AAVs  Employed  with  M113A1  APC/ACAVs 

in  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon. 


(2)  Platoon  Tank  Section 


As  in  other  cavalry  units  in  RVH,  M551*s  of  separate  troon 
tank  sections  were  not  employed  in  their  conventional  role.  Rather,  the 
vehicles  were  intermingled  among  other  platoon  vehicles  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  firepower.  This  created  no  organisational  problem. 

(3)  Infantry  Squad 

In  two  troops,  the  infantry  squads  were  distributed  among 
platoon  vehicles  as  crew  fillers  and  had  lost  their  identity,  as  described 
in  naragranh  3b(?)(d),  Annex  B.  In  the  remaining  troops,  they  oartially 
retained  their  organizational  identity,  dismounting  occasionally  on  call. 

Tn  all  units,  the  infantry  APC/ACAV  had  become,  in  effect,  another 

scout  vehicle. 

(1*)  Support  Squad 

There  were  no  significant  problems  in  organization  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  mortars  which  could  not  be  overcome  by  tailoring  assets  to  meet 
tactical  requirements.  All  commanders  preferred  the  authorized  8lnm  mortar 
because  of  its  shorter  minimum  range.  As  in  divisional  cavalry  squadrons 
and  mechanized  infantry  units,  most  troops  experienced  a  shortage  of  M125A1 
8lmra  mortar  carriers.  Several  had  been  issued  the  MlOfiAl  b. 2-inch  mortar 
carrier  or  the  M113A1  as  a  substitute.  Cosonanders  considered  these  sub¬ 
stitutions  unsatisfactory. 
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3.  (C>  QUANTITATIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

a.  General 

The  quantitative  equipment  problems  encountered  in  separate  ar¬ 
mored  cavalry  troops  organic  to  light  infantry  and  airborne  brigade*  are 
documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  thoae  subjects  on  vhich 
there  was  substantial  agreement  among  commanders  and  others  interviewed. 

As  an  exception  to  this,  certain  background  information  is  included  for 
subsequent  analysis  of  other  issues.  Other  potential  equipment  problem 
areas  were  considered  during  the  evaluation,  but  discarded  after  analysis 
indicated  no  Justification.  Equipment  problems  relating  to  major  organi¬ 
sational  issues,  vhich  were  discussed  in  paragraph  2,  above,  are  summarized 
in  this  paragraph  for  completeness  and  reference.  The  qualitative  aspects 
of  equipment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N.  A  list  of  MTOE-authorized  equip¬ 
ment  considered  unnecessary  by  commanders  in  RVN  is  included  at  Appendix 
3  to  Annex  C. 

b.  Combat  and  Combat  Support  Vehicles 

All  commanders  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  authorized  quantity 
of  combat  and  combat  support  vehicles. 

C .  Recovery  Vehicles 

There  was  an  f^TOE  contradiction  In  the  type  recovery  vehicle  author¬ 
ized  for  separate  troops.  The  WTOE  summary  document  authorized  an  M88  VTR, 
whereas  the  NfPOE  and  TOE  detail  documents  authorized  an  M578  LTR.  All  units 
had  an  M5 78  on  hand  and  commanders  generally  considered  this  vehicle  to  be 
adequate.  Recovery  vehicles  rarely  accompanied  combat  elements.  As  in  the 
other  cavalry  units,  they  were  used  primarily  for  heavy  lift  and  other  main¬ 
tenance  requirements.  Of  those  vehicles  recovered  during  the  evaluation 
period,  only  10  percent  were  retrieved  by  the  M578. 

d.  Supply  Vehicles 

All  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  an  additional  2  1/2-ton 
supply  vehicle,  as  discussed  in  paragraph  2d(2),  above. 

e.  Countermine /RP<?  Equipment 

(l)  Vehicle  Mounted  Countermine  Equipment 

Commanders  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  mine  detection  equip¬ 
ment.  Their  statements  concerning  the  adequacy  of  available  equipment  and 
future  requirements  paralleled  those  made  by  commanders  in  the  ACR  [see 
paragraph  3i ( 2 ) ,  Annex  G ] . 
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(?)  Hand-Held  Mine  Detectors 

Separate  cavalry  troops  were  authorised  three  metallic  mine 
detectors.  Troop  commanders  felt  this  BOX  vas  adequate  for  current  oper¬ 
ational  requirements.  As  nonmetallic  detectors  were  not  authorised  or  on 
hand,  no  quantifiable  data  on  relative  numbers  of  nonmetallic  versus 
metallic  detectors  was  obtained. 

(3)  Belly  Armor  Kit  for  M113A1  APC/ACAV 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  2d(l),  Annex  B,  belly  armor  vas 
considered  an  excellent  passive  measure  against  conventional  antivehieular 
mines.  Most  units  had  been  issued  only  a  few  hits,  and  all  commanders 
felt  kits  were  needed  for  all  K113Al-family  vehicles. 

(I*)  Counter-RPG  Equipment 

All  troops  employed  RPG  screens  in  a  manner  and  configuration 
similar  to  the  ACR  [see  paragraph  31 (4),  Annex  0], 

f .  Wight  Vision  Equipment 

(1)  Searchlights 

Commanders  vere  satisfied  with  the  BOX  of  the  AN/VS8-3 
searchlight.  The  remarks  contained  in  paragraph  3J(2),  Annex  H,  apply. 

( 2 )  Passive  Wight  Vision  Devices 

There  vas  an  apparent  MTOE  discrepancy  in  the  quantity  and 
types  of  passive  night  vision  devices  authorized.  The  MTOE  summary 
document  authorized  29  individual  starlight  scopes,  and  27  crev-served 
night  veapons  sights.  The  MTOE  detailed  distribution  document  authorized 
20  and  36  respectively.  Commanders  generally  felt  the  former  authorization 
vas  excellent,  as  it  allowed  one  crev-served  night  weapon  sight  per  fighting 
vehicle.  Each  troop  vas  authorized  three  night  obaervatlon  devices,  medium 
range  (NOD);  however,  only  one  unit  had  one  on  hand.  Commanders  indicated 
a  preference  for  the  individual  weapon  sights,  as  they  were  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  and  stow.  These  devices  vere  employed  as  discussed  in  paragraph  3J(3), 
Annex  G. 


(3)  Infrared  (IR)  Equipment 

IF  equipment  vas  seldom  used  as  discussed  in  paragraph  3J(4), 
Annex  0.  The  sole  exception  vas  the  AN/VSS-3  searchlight  in  the  IR  (pink- 
light)  mode,  which  vas  commonly  utilized  to  provide  surveillance  illumina¬ 
tion  for  passive  night  vision  devices. 
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(M  Might  Movement 

No  equipment  Inadequacies  were  encountered  that  affected 
this  capability. 

g.  Weapons 

(1 )  General 

Commanders  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  various  weapons 
authorized,  except  as  noted  below. 

(2)  M551  Machjneguns 

The  remarks  contained  in  paragraph  3fc(2),  Annex  0  apply, 

(3)  Sniper  Equipment 

Host  commanders  indicated  there  was  a  requirement  for  this 

capability. 

(M  Supply  Vehicle  Weapons 

Commanders  recommended  that  the  M6o  machinegun  replace  the 
authorized  caliber  .50  M2,  HB  machinegun  on  supply  vehicles,  as  discussed 
in  paragraph  3k(5),  Annex  H. 

(5)  M577A1  Weapons 

All  commanders  indicated  a  requirement  for  the  M577A1  com¬ 
mand  post  carrier  to  be  authorized  an  M60  machinegun  with  mount  and 
ballistic  shield  for  local  security  and  self-defense  during  displacement. 

h.  Communications  Equipment 

{ 1 )  General 

The  quantitative  adequacy  of  authorized  coramuni cations  equip¬ 
ment  was  difficult  to  assess.  The  troops  were  generally  able  to  maintain 
affective  eoassuni  cations .  However,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  3c(l)(d), 
Annex  B,  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  unauthorized  equipswnt  on  hand. 
The  caemnmications  equipment  requirements  were  a  function  of  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  the  effectiveness  of  communications  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance  support,  varying  operational  requirements,  and  equipment  usage  for 
purposes  other  than  intended,  as  depicted  in  Annex  P.  The  major  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  problems  are  addressed  in  this  paragraph. 
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(2)  FM  Radios 

(a)  Command  M113A1  APC/ACAV  Radios 

Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  two  receiver- 
transmitters  for  all  command  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  down  to  platoon  level 
[see  paragraph  2b(l),  above]. 

(b)  Fire  Support  Communication  Equipment 

Separate  cavalry  troops  were  infrequently  provided 
forward  observers.  As  a  result,  commanders  were  normally  required  to 
call  for  and  adjust  their  own  artillery  fires.  To  enter  the  artillery 
net,  commanders  had  to  leave  either  the  troop  or  the  higher  headquarters 
command  net.  This  was  very  undesirable.  When  FO  teams  were  attached, 
they  were  only  equipped  with  an  AN/PRC-25  radio,  which  was  inadequate. 
Most  commanders  felt  that  an  additional  AN/VRC-U6  was  required  on  the 
troop  commander's  M113A1  APC/ACAV  for  fire  support  coordination. 

(c)  M577A1  CP  Vehicle  Radios 


The  M577A1  CP  vehicle  was  authorised  an  AN/VRC-U7  radio. 
All  commanders  felt  this  was  insufficient  for  forward  CP  operational  re¬ 
quirements,  This  CP  was  normally  required  to  operate  continuously  in  three 
nets,  and  was  frequently  required  to  be  active  ih  a  fourth,  (see  Annex  P). 
This  requirement  resulted  from  the  unit’s  separate  status  and  from  evolved 
methods  of  operation,  as  discussed  in  paragraph  2b(l),  above.  The  most 
frequently  recommended  solution  was  the  addition  of  an  AN/VRC-U6  radio. 

(d)  Rear  CP  Radio 

All  troops  wer.e  required  to  operate  a  base  radio  station 
in  their  rear  CP  at  the  brigade  base.  This  station  was  generally  required 
to  operate  in  two  nets  continuously.  No  equipment  was  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result,  most  unit3  utilized  an  unauthorized  AN/VRC-U7.  All 
commanders  felt  this  radio  should  be  authorized. 

( e )  Cavalry  Platoon  Radios 

Commanders  expressed  a  need  for  a  second  AN/PRC-25 
radio  in  each  cavalry  platoon  for  dismounted  and  night  employment.  Other 
Justification  was  the  same  as  that  included  in  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  G. 

(f )  Secure  Equipment 

Separate  troops  were  not  authorized  secure  radio  equip¬ 
ment;  however,  all  troops  were  required  to  operate  in  the  higher  head¬ 
quarters  secure  command  net.  Units  were  issued  this  equipment  by  the 
brigade  signal  officer.  All  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for 
sufficient  secure  equipment  to  equip  the  troop  CP  vehicle  and  commander's 
M113A1  APC/ACAV. 
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(3)  AM  Radio  Equipment 

The  authorized  AN/GRC-106  was  not  utilized  by  any  unit. 
Commanders  generally  felt  it  Should  be  deleted  from  the  MTOE. 

(M  Rectifiers 


Personnel  interviewed  expressed  a  requirement  for  one  AC-to- 
DC  rectifier  to  provide  power  for  the  rear  CF  base  radio  station.  Reasons 
stated  were  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  paragraph  31(1*),  Annex  G. 

( 5 )  Communications  Nets 


The  number  of  nets  and  usage  of  traditional  nets  varied. 

The  average  radio  net  requirements  with  explanatory  notes  are  deplete ‘ 
in  Annex  P. 

i .  Early  Warning  Equipment 

As  indicated  in  paragraph  2c(l)  ,  above,  commanders  considered  the 
basis  of  issue  of  radar  sets  adequate.  Separate  cavalry  troops  were 
authorized  12  electronic  anti-intrusion  detector  sets,  AN/PSR-1;  however, 
none  were  on  hand.  As  a  result ,  there  was  insufficient  experience  on 
which  to  recommend  a  BOI  change . 

J .  Navigational  Equipment 

The  problem  and  suggested  solutions  were  identical  to  those 
discussed  in  paragraph  3n,  Annex  G. 

k.  Accessory  Fouipment 
(l)  General. 


Each  tioop  commander  felt  several  accessory  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  needed  which,  vert  not  authorized  by  MTOE.  Those  warranting 
discussion  arc  considered  below.  Concurrently,  each  troop  had  certain 
items  authorized  which  commanders  felt  were  not  required.  These  items 
are  enumerated  in  Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 

( 2 )  Class  "I  Handling  Equipment 

(a)  POL  Truck 


Separate  cavalry  troops  were  not  authorized  a  POL 
transport  capability.  All  commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  5-toil 
truck  with  tanks  and  pump  unit  to  meet  this  need  [see  paragraph  2d(2),  above]. 
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(b)  500-Galloo  Collapsible  Drums 

Separate  troops  were  not  authorised  equipoent  for  air 
delivery  of  POL;  however,  units  delivered  POL  by  air  extensively.  All 
commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  500-gallon  drums.  The  average 
recommended  BOI  was  four  per  troop.  Commanders  felt  this  quantity  was 
required,  as  all  units  had  experienced  continuing  problems  with  back¬ 
haul  of  these  items. 

(c )  Fuel  Transfer  Pumps 

Units  were  not  authorized  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  transfer  fuel  from  air-delivered  drums  to  vehicles.  All  persons 
interviewed  felt  that  portable  fuel  transfer  pumps  were  needed,  on  the 
basis  of  one  pump  for  each  platoon. 

(3)  Water  Resupply  Equipment 

Most  commanders  felt  the  one  authorized  water  trailer  was 
insufficient  for  resupply  of  combat  elements.  The  majority  of  units 
accomplished  water  resupply  using  unauthorized  55-gallon  collapsible 
drums  transported  by  UH-1  helicopters.  Commanders  expressed  a  require¬ 
ment  for  six  55-gallon  water  drums  per  troop.  As  with  the  500-gallon 
collapsible  drums,  this  quantity  was  considered  necessary  because  of 
back-haul  problems. 

(h)  Requirement  for  a  Bridge  Capability 

As  discussed  in  paragraph  2c(z),  above,  moat  commanders 
indicated  a  requirement  for  organic  bridging;  however,  there  was  no 
consensus  as  to  desired  type.  Some  felt  the  AVLB  would  be  suitable; 
however,  others  thought  an  organic  bridge  required  mobility  equal  to 
that  of  other  troop  vehicles.  None  of  the  commanders  desired  the  mar¬ 
ginal  terrain  assault  bridge  (MTAB)  (ENSURE  No.  8b).  This  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  previously  evaluated  by  ACTIV  and  was  found  deficient  on 
several  counts. 

(5)  Chain  Saws 

Commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  one  chain  saw  per 
troop.  The  justification  is  as  indicated  paragraph  3o,  Annex  G. 

(6)  On-Vehicle  Recovery  Equipment 

The  problem  stated  in  paragraph  3o(7),  Annex  G  applies  to  the 
separate  cavalry  troops.  To  solve  this  proo.lem,  personnel  interviewed 
felt  that  a  second  tow  cable  was  required  for  all  tracked  vehicles,  as 
well  as  two  50-foot  tow  cables,  one  M113T1  tow  bar,  and  one  M551  tov  bar 
per  cavalry  platoon. 
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(7)  Number  Two  Common  Tool  Set 


As  discussed  in  paragraph  2d(3)»  above,  commanders  felt  there 
was  a  requirement  for  additional  equipment  for  the  maintenance  section. 
Most  frequently  recommended  was  deletion  of  the  number  one  common  tool 
set  and  supplement,  and  addition  of  the  number  two  common  tool  set  and 
supplement.  Commanders  felt  this  was  necessary  as  the  troops  required 
tools  to  perform  all  maintenance  functions  normally  performed  by  a  squad¬ 
ron  maintenance  platoon. 
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annex  j 

TANK  BATTALIONS 

1.  (C)  EMPLOYMENT 

a .  Missions 

The  nissions  assigned  to  tank  battalions  were  typical  of  missions 
assigned  to  all  mechanized  and  armored  units  in  RVN.  Battalions  operated 
for  extended  periods  in  relatively  fixed  AOs,  and  assigned  missions  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  seasonal  limitations  on  the  cross-country  mobility  of 
the  ML flA 3  tank.  The  RVN  environment  offered  little  opportunity  to  employ 
these  units  in  their  traditional  roles  of  exploitation  and  envelopment. 
Missions  assigned  the  three  battalions  varied  considerably  due  to  extreme 
differences  i.n,  terrain,  vegetation,  and  enemy  threat  in  their  respective 
AOs.  Figure  J’-l.  shows  the  location  of  tank  units  in  RVN  nt  the  time  of 
the  evaluation.  Figure  J-2  shows  the  relative  commitment  of  the  combat 
strength  of  each  battalion  to  each  type  of  mission  during  the  evaluation. 
Because  of  the  vide  variations  in  local  techniques  and  terminology,  types  of 
missions  have  been  grouped  into  broad  general  categories  for  clarity.  At 
all  times,  armored  units  had  the  secondary  mission  of  acting  as  reaction 
forces.  While  two  battalions  concentrated  on  reconnaissance  operations, 
the  third  was  used  primarily  for  security  of  its  parent  division’s  main 
supply  route  ( MRR ) .  The  relatively  high  commitment  of  the  three  battalions 
to  security  operations  was  a  function  of  the  requirement  to  secure  ground 
lines  of  communication  and  fixed  installations,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  tank  battalion  could  perform  this  mission  with  a  minimum  of 
support.  While  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  security  operations, 
commanders  generally  believed  that  these  missions  did  not  make  use  of  the 
battalions'  inherent  offensive  capability.  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
mission  assigned,  emphasis  was  placed  on  small-unit,  combined  operations 
whose  purpose  was  improving  the  combat  capability  of  A RVN  and  local  FF 
and  FF  units. 

b .  Organization  for  Combat 

(1)  Doctrinally,  heavy  tank/infantry  teams  are  mort  effective 
against  insurgent  forces,  as  such  teams  provide  the  necessary  dismounted 
elements  essential  for  finding  and  fixing  the  enemy.  As  a  result,  task 
organizing  was  essential  for  accomplishment  of  most  missions.  Each  of 
the  tank  battalions  operated  in  a  different  Corps  Tactical  Zone  under  a 
different  US  division/brigade  headquarters.  As  a  result,  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  task  organization.  Figure  J-3  depicts  the  variation  in 
organization  for  combat  and  average  availability  of  both  organic  elements 
and  attachments  during  the  evaluation.  Because  of  these  variations  in 
available  assets,  each  battalion's  organization  for  combat  is  described 
separately  below. 
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ROTES: 

1.  See  Glossary  of  Terns,  Annex  A,  for  nlsslon 
definition*. 

2.  Total  percent  Is  greater  than  lOOf  due  to  the 
conaltnent  of  combat  elements  to  more  than  one  mis¬ 
sion  per  day. 

3.  Maintenance  standdovn  platoon  vas  secondary  re¬ 
action  force  and  used  frequently  during  period. 

k.  Movement  to  nev  AO  and  time  spent  Improving  and 
building  local  defenses  In  nev  area. 


FIGURE  J-2  (C).  Average  Combat  Rover  Committed  to 
Each  Type  of  Mission,  Tank  Battalions  (U). 
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FIGURE  J-3  (C).  Average  Available  Combat  Power  For  Tank  Battalion*  {[/). 
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(2)  The  1st  Battel  ion,  69th  Armor,  4th  Infantry  Division  had 
the  more  conventional  organization  for  ccabAt.  One  tank  company  was 
normally  detached,  while  one  Infantry  company,  usually  mechanized,  was 
attached.  In  addition,  the  battalion  generally  received  an  engineer 
platoon,  a  platoon  of  M42  twin  40mm  "Duster*,"  engineer  mine  sweep 
teaas,  sniper  teems,  and  long-range  reconnaissance  patrol  (LRRP)  teams. 

When  the  level  of  enemy  activity  warranted,  additional  infantry  was 
provided.  Frequently,  a  tank  platoon  and/or  headquarters  tank  section 
was  detached  for  Halted  independent  missions. 

(3)  The  1st  Battalion,  77th  Armor,  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  had  a  constantly  fluctuating  organization  for 
combat  which  was  dependent  upon  the  assigned  AO  and  mission.  The  bri¬ 
gade  normally  rotated  its  maneuver  battalions  through  a  series  of  set 
AOs,  tailoring  the  task  force  assets  with  each  rotation.  The  battalion 
had  controlled  as  many  as  five  company-size  maneuver  elements,  while  at 
other  tlaes  it  had  as  few  as  two,  neither  being  organic.  Whenever  the 
battalion  operated  in  heavily  mined  areas,  engineer  mine  sweep  teams 
were  attached.  Frequently,  the  battalion  conducted  small  combined  opera¬ 
tions  with  ABVN  or  local  regional  force  companies.  The  only  constant 
factor  In  the  organization  for  combat  of  this  battalion  was  the  fact 
that  the  battalion  never  controlled  all  its  organic  tank  companies.  In 
addition  to  its  organic  tank  companies,  the  battalion  had  as  a  permanent 
attachment.  Troop  A,  4th  Squadron,  12th  Cavalry,  which  the  commander 
considered  his  most  valuable  combat  element. 

(4)  The  2d  Battalion,  34th  Armor,  25th  Infantry  Division  operated 
under  a  severe  handicap;  two  of  its  tank  companies  were  permanently  de¬ 
tached.  One  company  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  while 

the  second  moved  from  major  command  to  major  command.  At  the  time  of 
the  evaluation,  it  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  where  it  had  become  a  "tank  troop"  of  the  3d  Squadron,  5th 
Cavalry.  Consequently,  the  battalion  rarely  was  required  to  detach  any 
of  its  remaining  combat  power.  It  normally  received  one  mechanized  rifle 
platoon,  and  habitually  worked  with  at  least  one  RF  company. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  organic  and  attached  units  Indicated  in 
Figure  J- 3,  the  tank  battalions  received  support  from  outside  sources. 
During  the  evaluation  each  battalion  averaged  approximately  seven  artillery 
missions,  one  armed  helicopter  sortie,  and  three  close  air  support  missions 
daily.  In  addition,  one  battalion  received  an  average  of  one  naval  gunfire 
support  mission  each  day.  All  Goosanders  stated  this  support  was  adequate, 
although  In  some  cases  it  was  not  responsive. 

C.  Tactics 

(l)  General 

As  with  other  armored  elements  in  RVN,  tactics  employed  by 
the  tank  battalion  were  characterized  by  concentrated  efforts  to  search 
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out  the  enemy;  find  hie  base  ctunps,  caches,  and  harboring  area*;  inter¬ 
dict  his  movement;  and  destroy  him.  All  commanders  emphasized  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  enemy  and  the  fact  that  once-lucrative  AOs  rapidly 
"dried  up"  after  an  armor  unit  arrived  in  the  area.  The  enemy's  fear 
of  armored  fire  power  generally  caused  him  to  disperse  his  units  or  move 
elsewhere.  The  psychological  effect  on  the  enemy,  while  increasing  the 
security  of  the  area,  compounded  the  problem  of  making  contact.  ""anR 
battalions  lacked  the  organic  dismounted  capability  necessary  to  ferret 
out  small  groups  of  VC  in  dense  vegetation.  As  a  result,  routine  opera¬ 
tions  covering  large  areas  infrequently  showed  tangible  results. 

(2)  Reconnaissance  Operations 

(a)  The  majority  of  operations  conducted  by  two  tank 
battalions  were  essentially  reconnaissance  missions.  One  battalion 
was  involved  primarily  in  security  operations  during  the  period  of  the 
evaluation.  Disregarding  local  variations  in  terminology,  the  purpose 
of  the  typical  operation  was  to  find  and  destroy  the  enemy,  and  to  deny 
him  fixed  operating  bases  or  access  to  populated  areas. 

(b)  This  type  of  operation  was  conducted  either  along  a 
well-defined  axis  or  within  specified  boundaries.  Contrary  to  doctrine, 
in  dense  Jungle  the  tanks  were  used  to  knock  down  the  heavy  trees  in 
order  to  open  new  routes,  which  reduced  the  danger  from  random  mining 

to  the  more  vulnerable  M113A1'*.  In  open  country  or  light  scrub,  the 
lighter  APC/ACA Vs,  if  available,  led  unless  there  was  a  known  mine  threat. 
Reconnaissance  by  fire  was  employed  against  suspected  enemy  positions. 
Whenever  there  was  indication  of  enemy  activity,  a  detailed  dismounted 
search  was  conducted.  Attached  infantry,  if  available,  were  used  to 
conduct  this  search.  If  not,  elements  of  the  battalion  scout  platoon 
Or,  on  occasion,  a  portion  of  each  tank  crew  dismounted.  During  the 
dismounted  search,  tanks  would  provide  fire  support  and/or  would  accom¬ 
pany  the  dismounted  elements. 

(c)  Normally,  upon  hearing  the  sound  of  approaching  armored 
vehicles,  the  enemy  would  either  go  into  hiding  or  move  to  avoid  contact. 
Dismounted  elements  were  dropped  off  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
area  to  be  searched,  and  the  armor  formation  proceeded  to  the  flanks  of 
the  objective  area  or  to  some  other  point  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In  either 
case,  they  were  prepared  to  support  the  dismounted  elements  by  fire,  or 

to  maneuver  to  block  enemy  escape  routes.  In  the  tank  battalion  AOs, 
reconnaissance  operations  were  normally  conducted  by  separate  platoons 
because  of  the  low  level  of  enemy  activity;  this  also  maximized  area 
coverage . 

(3)  Security  Operations 

(a)  There  were  several  different  types  of  security  operations 
conducted;  however,  all  of  them  stemmed  from  the  requirement  to  secure 
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either  fixed  installations  or  ground  lines  of  communication  (LOC).  When¬ 
ever  possible,  units  accomplished  security  objectives  by  conducting 
offensive  reconnaissance. 

(b)  When  the  required  degree  of  security  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  reconnaissance  operations,  LOC  security  v&s  provided  by  out- 
posting  and  employment  of  strong  points.  This  technique  consisted  of 
placing  single  armored  vehicles  in  positions  where  they  could  provide 
mutual  support  overlooking  the  route  and  surrounding  terrain.  When  any 
portion  of  the  route  was  threatened,  the  nearest  outposts  would  immed¬ 
iately  react  to  reinforce  the  area  endangered.  In  routes  through  rugged 
terrain  in  which  many  water  obstacles  existed,  bridges  were  extremely 
vulnerable  to  enemy  interdiction.  These  were  secured  by  strong  points, 
whose  3iie  and  composition  varied.  One  unit  used  its  mortar  platoon  in 
the  dual  role  of  providing  strong  point  security  at  a  bridge  and  general 
fire  support  for  the  area. 

(c)  In  all  cases,  a  ready  reaction  force  was  maintained. 
Every  commander  stressed  that,  as  long  as  the  armor  unit  maintained  the 
ability  to  mass  rapidly,  the  enemy  was  normally  unwilling  to  risk  annihila 
tion  by  massed  firepower. 

( h)  Road  and  Mine  Clearing  Techniques 

(a)  Differing  from  the  cavalry  regiment,  tank  battalions 
frequently  had  the  requirement  to  open  roads  without  the  responsibility 
of  escorting  or  securing  the  convoy  during  transit.  The  techniques  used 
by  the  tank  units  to  secure  the  dismounted  mine  sveep  elements  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  regimental  cavalry  squadrons 

(b)  All  tank  unit  commanders  stressed  the  fact  that,  after 
an  armored  unit  had  operated  for  an  extended  period  in  a  fairly  fixed  AO, 
the  mine  threat  increased.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  enemy  rapidly 
determined  where  the  tanks  could  travel  and  placed  their  mines  accordingly 
This  tactic  significantly  increased  the  requirement  for  mine  sweeps  and 
mine  clearing  operations.  Passive  defensive  measures,  such  as  never 
following  old  tank  tracks  and  reliance  on  the  column  formation,  were 
emphasized. 

(5)  Wight  Operations 

(a)  In  conjunction  with  daylight  reconnaissance  and  security 
operations,  heavy  command  emphasis  was  placed  on  night  operations.  The 
primary  night  operation  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  numerous  small 
mounted  and  dismounted  ambushes,  together  with  the  establishment  cf  com¬ 
pany  and  platoon  NDPs. 
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(b)  A  tank  company  would  frequently  split  Into  as  many  as 
four  or  five  mounted  ambush  sites,  sometimes  called  hardspots.  All  ambushes 
relied  heavily  on  either  infrared  or  passive  night  vision  devices  for  area 
surveillance.  The  two  systems  were  used  to  complement  each  other  in  only 
one  unit.  In  all  units,  tank  searchlights  were  used  to  illuminate  suspected 
enemy  movement  routes  and  point  targets.  Whenever  dismounted  infantry  or 
scouts  were  available  to  reinforce  the  mounted  ambush  sites,  ambush  effec¬ 
tiveness  was  enhanced.  Most  mounted  night  ambushes  were  composed  of  at 
least  three  armored  vehicles  positioned  triangularly. 

(c)  Several  very  effective  techniques  were  developed  using 
mounted  and  dismounted  ambushes  in  a  coordinated  plan  to  interdict  enemy 
movement  through  an  area.  One  technique  was  to  position  the  mounted  ele¬ 
ment  where  it  could  be  easily  seen  by  the  enemy,  who  then  maneuvered  to 
avoid  it  only  to  encounter  a  dismounted  ambush  on  the  logical  detour  route. 

(d)  In  areas  where  small  ambushes  posed  too  much  of  a  se¬ 
curity  risk,  units  established  a  series  of  platoon-size  or  larger  NDPs. 

These  were  generally  elaborately  prepared  and  included  concertina  wire, 
trip  flares,  claymores,  and  RPG  screens;  also,  they  were  often  supple¬ 
mented  by  electronic  intrusion  detectors  set  out  along  the  most  likely 
avenues  of  approach.  To  maintain  silence,  heavy  reliance  was  placed  on 
portable  radios  to  avoid  periodically  having  to  run  the  vehicle  engines 
to  generate  power  for  vehicle-mounted  radios. 

(e)  Every  battalion  had  the  capability  to  move  all  or  some 
of  its  elements  at  night  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so  when  required. 

The  percentage  of  nights  tank  battalion  elements  moved,  and  the  reasons 
for  movement,  are  shown  in  Figure  J-L.  Every  commander  emphasized 

that  night  movement  by  armor  units  was  not  covert.  This  resulted  in 
reliance  on  natural  moonlight,  vehicle  headlights,  offset  flare  illu¬ 
mination,  and  occasionally  the  xenon  searchlight. 
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FIGURE  J-1*  (0).  Fight  ‘lavement  Conducted  by  Armored  Battalion 
I laments  junior  Evaluation  (U). 
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(f)  During  the  evaluation,  wore  tactical  success  resulted  from 
night  operation*  than  from  daylight  operationa.  All  commanders  etressed 
the  requirement  for  dismounted  personnel  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
the  mounted  elements  to  achieve  this  success. 

{6 )  Combined  Operationa 

Increased  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  small-unit  combined 
r  rations .  Most  frequently,  an  RF  company  or  platoon  would  work  with  a 
'.'.ks-ailed  tank  element  on  reconnaissance  operations,  with  the  RF  providing 
tne  dismounted  force.  In  all  cases,  coEsaanders  agreed  that  the  RF  became 
more  aggressive  vh-n  supported  by  tanks.  Similarly,  population  and  resource 
control  operations  were  conducted  with  local  elements  from  the  GVTf  District 
Headquarters  or  the  National  Police.  Dpspite  occasional  problems  resulting 
from  language  barriers,  all  commanders  agreed  that  thi*  type  of  operation 
was  especially  effective  in  populated  areas,  because  these  local  elements 
were  available  to  conduct  the  searches,  interrogations,  and  identification 
checks . 


d.  Energy  Contact 

The  level  of  enemy  activity  throughout  the  evaluation  was  low.  The 
‘-ank  battalions  averaged  enemy  contact  on  one  of  every  three  days  during 
the  UG*day  data  collection  period.  The  majority  of  these  contacts  involved 
one  battalion  during  a  10-day  period  of  enemy  harassing  attseks  on  its  divi¬ 
sion  K3F -  Discounting  that  period,  the  battalions  averaged  enemy  contact 
one  out  of  every  five  days  resulting  in  an  average  of  5.1*  eneny  KIA  per 
contact.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the  contacts  vere  with  energy  platoon- 
sited  forces,  while  the  remaining  67  percent  vere  with  squad-size  or  smaller 
elements.  This  excludes  indirect  fire  attacks.  Twenty-six  RPQs  were  fired 
at  tanks  during  nine  separate  contacts,  none  hitting  their  target  or  causing 
any  damage  or  casualties.  As  with  the  regimental  cavalry  squadrons,  anti- 
anX  mines  posed  the  greatest  threat.  Of  36  mines  encountered,  22  vere  safe¬ 
ty  detected,  the  majority  by  visual  means.  Ten  mines  hit  were  hit  off  the 
road  in  or  near  old  tank  trails  or  randomly  emplanted  in  the  brush.  Four 
mines  were  hit  on  roads. 

?.  (C)  ORGANISATION  ’’  ‘ 


a.  General 

(l)  Introduction 


The  organizational  problems  encountered  in  the  tank  battalions 
are  documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  only  those  issues 
on  which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  commanders  and  others  inter¬ 
viewed.  There  is  a  necessary  correlation  between  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Vhere  an  organizational  problem  has  an  implied  equipment  impact, 
the  latter  is  concurrently  discussed.  On  the  other  hand,  quantitative 
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equipment  problems  ere  discussed  In  p***graph  3,  Wifi  the  qualitative  aspects 
of  the  equipment  are  discussed  in  Ann 

( 2 )  Organization  Mix 

is}  None  of  the  commanders  terviewed  were  eosrpic  :.ely  satis¬ 
fied  vltn  the  current  mix  of  elements  In  t  ,e  t*ak  battalion  shown  in  figure 
.1-3.  Desoite  the  apoarent  dissatisfaction ,  there  were  some  S'e*. *  of  agree¬ 
ment.  For  example,  no  commander  indicated  a  requirement  for  a  aechanitod 
flame  eection. 

{b!  All  commanders  fe.t  that  the  battalion  headquarter#  could 
easily  control  additional  maneuver  companies,  two  of  them  havlrg  had  sueess- 
ful  experience  in  controlling  five.  All  commanders  Stated  that  a  fourth 
organic  maneuver  company  would  be  highly  deslri  ie.  However,  there  was  dis¬ 
agreement  on  what  it  should  be.  Two  wanted  eitr.er  a  mechanised  infantry 
company  or  a  cavalry  troop,  vhile  the  third  desired  an  additional  tank  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  assets  for  more  extensive  crown-attachment  with  the  infantry. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  universally  stated  requirement  for  aft  organ!:: 
security  element  in  each  tank  company.  Cne  commander  was  very  emphatic  in 
hi  a  Statement  that,  at  the  current  level  of  conflict,  a  pure  tank  battalion, 
with  little  organic  diamount  capability,  coulu  not  function  effectively. 

(3)  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TAADS) 

All  commanders  were  queried  as  to  their  opinion  on  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  TAADS  in  stability  operations.  None  of  the  battalion  commanders 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  system.  However,  based  on  their  HVH 
experiences  with  TOEa  and  i-TTOEs ,  they  felt  the  ayatem  was  cumbhi 'ome ,  un¬ 
realistic,  and  impractical.  The  commander*  stated  that  periodic  revisions 
to  the  basic  authorisation  documents  had  created  a  chaotic  situation  in  which 
wst  units  were  uncertain  as  to  their  actual  authorization  for  ?*,any  items  of 
ss i on-essential  equipment  and  key  personnel  (see  paragraph  III-6e). 

b .  Battalion  Headquarters 

( 1 1  Command  and  Coni rol 


( a )  Hell  copters 


The  tank  battalions  had  no  organic  helicopter  assets, 
."onnnnders  averaged  approximately  2  1/2  hours  allocation  of  "blade  tine" 
daily  for  command,  control,  and  reconnaissance.  However,  in  one  tank  bat¬ 
talion,  this  allocation  included  total  time  available  for  all  types  of  mis¬ 
sions,  including  logistical  requirements.  In  the  other  tvo  battalions, 
utility  and/or  cargo  helicopter  sorties  provided  for  logistical  missions 
when  reaupply  by  ground  was  not  possible.  If  an  element  of  the  battalion 
made  contact,  a  helicopter  was  generally  made  available  for  command  and 
control.  However,  due  to  the  short  duration  of  moat  contacts,  the  action 
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«u  often  completed  before  the  commander  could  arrive.  All  commander*  con¬ 
sidered  the  lack  of  adequate  or  responsive  helicopter  support  their  most 
significant  command  and  control  problem. 

(b )  Command  Vehicles 


Only  one  battalion  commander  had  ever  utilised  his  command 
tank  to  controj.  maneuver  elements.  The  primary  reason  stated  vas  that  a 
commander  employing  the  tank  vould  isolate  himself  with  one  element  and 
significantly  decrease  his  ability  to  influence  the  action  if  another  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  battalion  made  contact.  Only  one  cond&ander  used  his  authorized 
lA~ton  vehicle  for  command  functions  —  a  special  situation  In  which  the 
unit's  AO  paralleled  a  paved  highway. 

(c)  Communications  Equipment 

Two  of  the  three  commanders  stated  that  additional  command 
communications  were  required.  With  the  heavy  reliance  on  secure  voice  com¬ 
munications,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  clear  FM  command  nets,  authorized 
equipment  was  thought  inadequate.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  paragraph 
3k(2) ,  belov. 

(P)  Fire  Support  Coordination 

Artillery  liaison  teams  attached  to  battalions  had  to  operate 
an  FSCC  responsible  for  coordinating  all  fires  in  the  unit  AO.  This  was 
in  addition  to  normal  artillery  requirements.  In  two  battalions,  the  au¬ 
thorized  communications  equipment  of  the  attached  liaison  team  vas  not  con¬ 
sidered  adequate.  In  both  cases  the  liaison  team  vas  provided  from  a  OS 
artillery  unit  and  was  equipped  with  a  single  radio  without  a  secure  capa¬ 
bility.  In  these  units  commanders  considered  it  necessary  to  augment  the 
irtillery  liaison  team  with  the  S3  Air's  M577A1,  equipped  with  necessary 
adios  taken  from  unused  administrative  vehicles.  Only  in  the  battalion 
organic  to  a  mechanized  brigade  did  the  liaison  team  provide  its  own  M577A1 
and  sufficient  communications  equipment  for  coordination  of  organic  and 
nonorg&nie  supporting  fires. 

(3)  Unit  Location 


Controlling  dispersed  subordinate  elements  and  maintaining 
unit  locations  in  dense  vegetation  constituted  a  continuing  command  and  con¬ 
trol  problem.  This  problem  and  various  techniques  developed  to  overcome  It 
are  discussed  in  detail  ir.  paragraph  2c{3),  Annex  0. 

(M  Staff  functioning 

(a)  Only  one  battalion  vaa  able  to  consolidate  both  it*  opera¬ 
tional  staff  and  logistical  elements  in  a  centralized  location.  However, 
•ven  in  this  unit,  the  SI,  PBO,  and  rear  detachment  were  located  at  their 
brigade  base  camp. 
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(bj  Two  battalions  operated  a  forward  TOC  in  a  FSB,  a  rear 
CP  in  the  brigade  base  camp,  and  occasionally  vere  required  to.  operate 

from  a  third  location.  In  addition,  2U-hour  operations  were  required  at 
each  location.  The  forward  TOC,  under  the  supervision  of  the  battalion 
commander,  generally  consisted  of  the  S2,  S3,  S3  Air,  Artillery  Liaison 
Officer,  and  S5,  with  about  half  of  the  headquarters  staff  NCOs  and  radio 
operators.  The  rear  CP,  under  the  supervision  of  the  battalion  executive 
officer,  normally  consisted  of  the  SI,  Sk ,  liaison  officers,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  SP/3  section,  augmented  by  the  air  control  team.  The  third 
f'P,  when  required,  vns  manned  by  a  liaison  officer  and  radio  operators 
taken  from  the  battalion  headquarters  section  drivers  or  communications 
platoon.  These  rrult.-.pie  Cl  *  requirements  overextended  the  authorized  staff 
personnel . 


(c)  The  Sfj  assumed  an  increasingly  important  role  in  opera¬ 
tions  in  PVN.  With  the  Viotnamization  of  the  war  and  emphasis  on  civic 
action  and  combined  operations,  S5  activities  were  used  to  complement  many 
battalion  operations.  To  accomplish  this,  tank  battalion  commanders  re¬ 
iterated  the  E5  functions  and  desired  organization  as  discussed  in  paragraph 
2c( k) ,  Annex  0. 

(  5 )  Dispersion  anil  Rear  Area  Requirements 

(a)  Kach  of  the  tiiree  battalions  operated  under  a  different 
set  of  factors  dictated  by  the  missions  assigned  and  their  respective  loca¬ 
tions.  The  resultant  unit  dispersion  of  both  personnel  and  equipment  in¬ 
creased  multiple  security  requirements,  which  had  to  be  met  from  organic 
assets.  This  contributed  to  certain  organizational  problems. 

(b)  The  l/b9th  Armor  was  required  to  keep  two  operational 
rear  locations:  the  first,  at  the  division  ba3e  camp,  consisted  of  the  SI 
section,  the  supply  section,  and  35-30  men;  the  second,  at  their  brigade 
base  camp,  consisted  of  the  battalion  XO,  St ,  THC(-),  Company  D,  and  the  oer- 
vice  support  elements.  This  totalled  approximately  one  third  of  the  battalion'* 
strength.  'Die  forward  m0C .  collocated  with  one  tank  company,  was  situated 

at  a  small  FSB.  Other  organic  and  attached  elements  manned  ut>  to  six 
other  semipermanent  security  sites  spread  along  U0  kilometers  of  QL  19. 

{c)  The  l/?7th  Armor  maintained  a  permanent  base  camp  col¬ 
located  with  its  brigade  headquarters  at  Quang  Tri  Combat  Base.  All  logis¬ 
tical  and  administrative  functions  were  consolidated  under  the  battalion  XO 
at  that  location.  Daily  coordination  visits  were  conducted  with  the  for¬ 
ward  CP  approximately  IP  kilometers  away.  The  battalion  had  an  additional 
requirement  to  maintain  a  small  base  camp  defense  TOC  at  the  Cua  Viet  Saval 
Base  approximately  20  kilometers  in  the  opposite  direction.  Approximately 
15  percent  of  the  battalion's  total  strength  was  required  for  rear  area 
security  at  these  locations. 

(d)  The  2/3tth  Armor  was  the  only  unit  able  to  consolidate 
the  majority  of  its  headquarters  and  service  support  elements.  This  employ- 
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merit  facilitated  service  support  operations  and  minimized  the  use  of  combat 
elements  for  rear  area  security. 

( C )  Liaison 


(a)  Liaison  rtquir- 'lents  for  the  tank  battalions  varied  con¬ 
siderably  between  units  and  frequently  within  a  unit,  depending  upon  the 
mission  and  AO  assigned.  One  commander  was  satisfied  with  the  MTOF  author¬ 
ized  liaison  section.  Another  commander  stated  that  at  times  his  liaison 
section  hue  biei.  adequate;  at  other  times  it  had  been  woefully  inadequate. 
The  third  commander  stated  that  the  authorized  section  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate  . 


(b)  In  the  unit  satisfied  with  its  liaison  authorization, 
its  brigade  headquarters  performed  ail  required  liaison  with  local  GVN 
district  and  province  officials.  The  other  two  battalions  maintained 
liaison  with  two  to  five  different  organizations,  including  ARVN  units 
sharing  portions  of  their  AO,  local  GVN  officials,  US  Special  Forces  units, 

RF  or  PF  units,  and  other  US  military  forces,  as  well  as  with  their  brigade. 
This  function  became  increasingly  important  with  the  Vietnamization  of  the 
war  ar.d  the  small  size  of  the  units  involved  in  combined  operations.  The 
liaison  function  was  considered  essential  to  prevent  inadvertent  contact 
between  ug  ambush  patrols  and  other  friendly  elements. 

c .  Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  Support  Elements 

( 1 )  General 

( a }  UTQE  Organization 

Under  the  MTOE,  combat  support  elements  were  located  ir- 
HHC  and  service  supj'ort  elements  were  located  in  Company  P,  Figure  <1-6 
and  Figure  J-7 .  respectively .  This  organization  differs  from  the  G-Series 
TOE,  in  which  all  Of  these  elements  are  located  in  hHC .  r"h"  UTwF  organ¬ 
ization  was  based  on  a  recommendation  made  by  the  MACO”  study  in  which  it 
was  stated  that: 

due  to  the  large  amount  of  service  support  required  by  a 
tank  battalion,  a  separation  of  the  two  functional  areas;  command 
and  control,  and  combat  service  support,  would  materially  benefit 
the  battalion  . . .  service  support  (would  be)  maximized  by  placing 
combat  sci vice  support  elements  under  one  commander  who  can  devote 
full  time  to  this  task."  (MACOV,  Vol  V,l*a) 

( b )  Organizational  Problems 

In  each  tank  battalion,  the  commander,  the  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  and  the  HHC  and  Company  D  commander a  were  interviewed  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  HTOE  organixation  of  combat  aupport  and  combat  aervice 
support  elements.  All  thoae  Interviewed  stated  that  the  organisation  waa  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  created  a  duplication  of  command  responsibility  assigned  to 
the  HHC  and  Company  D  conaanders.  Only  in  one  battalion  did  the  Company  D 
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FIGURE  J  6  fu).  KTOE  Organization  of  HHC,  Tar.K  Battalion. 
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commander  hare  toy  duties  concerning  the  actual  operations  of  the  combat 
service  support  elements,  and  this  van  only  on  an  occasional  basis.  In 
each  case,  supervision  of  these  elements  was  done  by  the  unit  staff.  It 
vas  unanimously  recommended  that  HHC  be  reorganised  to  contain  the  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters,  communications  platoon,  medical  platoon,  support  pla¬ 
toon,  maintenance  platoon,  bridge  section,  and  air  control  team.  The  justi¬ 
fication  vas  that  the  HHC  commander  could  then  act  solely  a*  the  headquart¬ 
ers  commandant,  since  all  the  elements  normally  associated  vith  the  unit 
and  special  staffs  vould  be  assigned  to  HHC  Instead  of  tvo  separate  com¬ 
panies.  Also,  it  vould  remove  his  responsibility  for  the  battalion's  cosh 
bat  support  elements.  Further,  it  vaa  recommended  that  Company  D  be  re¬ 
organised  as  a  combat  support  company  vlth  the  scout  platoon,  heavy  mortar 
platoon,  ground  surveillance  section,  headquarters  tank  section,  a  main¬ 
tenance  section,  and  a  control  headqunrte/s.  It  vas  thought  this  organisa¬ 
tion  vould  provide  the  flexibility  of  an  additional  company-sited  combat 
control  element  vhen  required.  This  reorganisation  vould  also  clearly  de¬ 
lineate  the  responsibilities  of  both  the  HHC  and  the  Company  D  commanders. 

( P )  Headquarters  ar.d  Headquarters  Company 
(a)  Coma  ml  ar.d  Control 


The  roles  and  duties  of  the  HliC  commanders  in  the 
three  armored  battalions  varied  considerably  as  a  result  of  local  task 
organ i cat ior.  and  headquarters  dispersion.  In  tvo  battalions,  the  HHC  com¬ 
manders  performed  primarily  as  headquarters  commandants,  concentrating  rn 
management  of  base  canp/FC3  activities.  In  this  role,  the  commander  war. 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  HHC,  supervision  of  base  camp/FF.B 
details,  and  security.  Neither  of  these  companies  had  the  authorized 
executive  officer,  and  neither  commander  felt  one  vas  needed  under  the 
current  conditions.  These  commanders  stated  that  their  command  and  control 
could  have  been  conducted  more  efficiently  if  they  had  been  provided  with 
a  tracked  command  post  vehicle,  preferably  an  M577A1 ,  with  tvo  radio  re- 
-eiver-transm.itters .  This  item  vas  felt  to  be  essential  if  the  command 
cost  were  to  be  operated  from  a  field  or  temporary  FSB  location.  The  author¬ 
ized  command  vehicle  vas  a  3/^-ton  truck.  This  vehicle  lacked  needed  mo¬ 
tility  and  space. 

s' 

£.  In  the  third  battalion,  the  HHC  commander  vas  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  vith  the  tactical  control  of  the  reinforce*  combat  support 
element*  of  HHC  which  were  organized  aa  a  maneuver  element  (eee  paragraph 
Ue,  Annex  B).  He  retained  the  responsibilities  of  headquarters  commandant; 
hovever,  these  duties  vere  actually  performtd  by  the  company  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  nils  eommander  used  the  battalion  air  control  teem  K113A1  vith  tvo 
radio  reeel ver-tranealtters  aa  a  CP  and  fighting  vehicle. 

(b )  Combat  Support  Hlcmenta 

The  battalion  combat  support  elements  assumed  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  combat  and  security  role  in  PVT.'.  With  the  combat  elements 
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widely  dispersed  and  fully  committed  to  reconnaissance  and  security  oper¬ 
ations,  commanders  retained  little  tactical  flexibility.  The  combat  support 
elements  became  an  important  tool  with  which  to  influence  the  action.  Under 
the  MTOE,  all  the  combat  support  elements  except  the  AVLB  section  were 
assigned  to  HHC. 


1.  Battalion  Scout  Platoon 


a.  All  commanders  considered  the  scout  platoon  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  light  offensive  combat  element  rather  than  a  reconnaissance 
unit.  It  provided  the  sole  organic  source  of  readily  dismountable  personnel 
to  perform  detailed  searches,  day  and  night  ambushes,  and  special  operations. 
Two  commanders  estimated  their  scouts  operated  up  to  50  percent  of  the  time 
dismounted,  generally  operating  in  support  of  another  element  of  the  battal¬ 
ion  . 


b.  In  the  first  battalion,  the  platoon  normally  re¬ 
mained  intact.  It  performed  convoy  escort,  small  mounted/dismounted  sweeps, 
saturation  ambushes,  small  security  tasks,  and  occasionally  operated  ir. 
conjunction  with  the  headquarters  tank  section  as  a  small  economy-of-t'orce 
cavalry-type  unit.  In  another  battalion,  the  platoon  was  habitually  split 


FIGURE  J-8  (U).  Scout  Platoon  M113A1  APC/ACAVs 
on  Sweep  Operation. 
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Into  sections  and  employed  as  two  separate  maneuver  elements  for  the  same 
types  of  missions  as  in  the  first.  In  the  third  battalion*  the  scout  pla¬ 
toon  worked  as  an  integral  element  of  HHC,  which  was  organised  as  a  maneuver 
company  (see  paragraph  4e,  Annex  B). 

_e.  To  provide  the  platoon  with  more  Staying  power 
to  perform  the  missions  assigned  to  the  scout  platoon,  commanders  expressed 
a  requirement  for  limited  additions  to  the  authorised  platoon  armament 
[see  paragraph  below]. 

d.  The  Commanders  considered  authorizations  for 
command  and  portable  radios  in  the  scout  platoon  inadequate*  as  discussed 
in  paragraph  3k(2),  below. 

2.  Battalion,  Mortar  Platoon 


a.  All  commanders  were  satisfied  with  the  firepower 
and  illumination  provided  by  the  battalion  mortar  platoon's  four  U. 2-inCh 
mortars.  Mortar  fire  support  was  integrated  into  the  artillery  fire  plan* 
Under  this  system,  the  mortars  came  under  nominal  control  of  the  artillery 
liaison  officer  except  for  selection  of  firing  positions.  Two  battalions 
always  employed  the  platoon  intact,  splitting  into  sections  only  to  provide 
continuous  fire  support  during  displacement.  The  third  bettalioh  was  un¬ 
able  to  consolidate  its  mortars  due  to  base  security  commitments.  In 
this  battalion,  the  platoon  operated  as  two  sections  75  percent  of  the  time 
and  as  separate  squads  25  percent  of  the  time. 

b^.  None  of  the  commanders  expressed  a  desire  to 
exchange  the  U. 2-inch  mortar  for  the  8lmm  mortar.  However,  each  stated 
that  a  mix  of  three  mortar  sections,  two  sections  of  U. 2-inch  mortars  and 
one  two-tube  section  of  8lmm  mortars,  would  greatly  enhance  the  battalion's 
capability  to  provide  close-in  protective  fires  and  more  responsive  self- 
i llumlnation .  Additionally,  they  also  considered  the  8lmm  mortar  section 
advantageous,  because  frequently  no  clearances  were  required  for  8lmm  fires. 

_c.  No  unit  had  fire  direction  problems  other  than 
those  attributable  to  personnel  shortages.  The  supporting  artillery  FO 
teems  attached  to  each  line  company  controlled  mortar  fireB.  In  two  bat¬ 
talions,  the  three  two-man  mortar  platoon  FO  teams  were  used  to  augment 
mortar  crews  and  the  fire  direction  center.  In  the  third  battalion,  the 
FO  teams  retained  their  identity,  but  generally  were  used  as  described 
above,  only  occasionally  functioning  in  their  assigned  role.  All  mortar 
pi  at  ccr,  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  interviewed  emphasized  that  the  FDC 
required  additional  communications  capability,  as  discussed  in  paragraph 
below. 


d.  With  the  wide  dispersion  of  combat  elements, 
the  mortar  platoon  was  frequently  required  to  assist  in  providing  local 
security  for  FSBs  or  NDP  perimeters. 
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FIGURE  J-9  (u).  U. 2-Inch  Mortar  Firing  Position  on  NDP  Perimeter. 

3_.  Headquarters  Tank  Section 

In  none  of  the  three  battalions  was  the  headquarters 
tank  section  used  as  doctrinally  intended.  Rather,  it  was  employed  as  an 
additional  light  combat  element.  In  two  battalions,  the  section  was  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  reinforce  a  tank. company .  Other  uses  were  either  separate 
employment  for  RRF  or  in  combination  with  the  scout  platoon  or  a  mechanize 
infantry  platoon  for  independent  economy-of— force  missions.  All  commanders 
felt  it  essential  to  retain  this  section  for  its  evolved  roles,  as  it  pro¬ 
vided  them  needed  flexibility.  There  were  no  organizational  problems 
associated  with  the  headquarters  tank  section. 

Battalion  Ground  Surveillance  Section 

a.  The  MTOE  reduced  the  ground  surveillance  section 
to  two  AN/PPS-5  radars,  which  were  carried  on  M113A1  ArC/AfAVs.  The  radars 
or.  hand  are  shown  in  Figure  J-10.  One  AN/PPS-1*  radar  had  been  issued  in 
lieu  of  the  AN/PPS-5.  Two  battalions  retained  control  over  their  radars 
while,  in  the  third  battalion,  employment  of  radars  was  directed  through 
division  02  channels. 
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FIGURE  J-10  (u).  Radar  Equipment  Authorized 
and  On  Hand  in  the  Tank 
Battalions . 


b.  In  one  battalion,  radars  were  not  used  because 
of  maintenance  problems  and  the  shortage  of  trained  operators.  In  this 
unit,  the  two  ground  surveillance  M113Aj.  APC/ACAVs  were  used  to  augment 
the  scout  platoon.  In  the  second  battalion,  the  radars  were  used  exten¬ 
sively,  but  with  little  results.  In  this  unit,  they  were  employed  in 
fixed  locations  such  as  FSBs,  base  camps,  or  bridge  sites  85'percent  of 
the  time,  and  with  smaller  NDPs  or  ambush  patrols  15  percent  of  the  time. 
Normal  employment  of  radar  in  the  tank  battalions  is  shown  in  Figure 
J-ll. 
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FIGURE  J-ll  'U) .  Nonna  L  Radar  Employment 
in  the  Tank  Battalions. 


c_.  Two  tank  battalion  commanders  stated  the  MTOE 
authorization  for  radars  was  sufficient,  while  one  expressed  a  desire  to 
increase  the  authorization  to  six.  However,  none  of  the  commanders  had 
been  impressed  by  results  achieved,  even  with  trained  operators. 
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5 •  Air  Control  Team 

The  air  control  team  as  authorized  hy  MTOE  was  not 
used  in  its  intended  role  in  any  unit.  Personnel  were  absorbed  in  the 
S2/S3  sections. 

(3)  Service  Company  (Company  D) 

( a )  Command  and  Control 


In  each  of  the  three  battalions,  the  duties  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  u  commander  concerned  administration  of  the  company,  base  camp,  mess, 
and  security  functions.  All  persons  interviewed  felt  that  many  of  the 
Company  D  commander’s  duties  paralleled  those  of  the  headquarters  comman¬ 
dant  . 


(b )  Company  Maintenance  Section 

The  organization  of  this  section  was  considered  adequate. 
Equipment  requirements  are  discussed  in  paragraph  3<l(5)t  below. 

(c )  Support.  Platoon 

1_.  Organization 

Personnel  interviewed  felt  the  support  platoon 
organization  was  adequate  *o  support  operations  except  for  insufficient 
supervisory  personnel  and  radios  in  the  transportation  section.  This 
section  was  authorized  more  vehicles  (20)  than  any  other  section  in  the 
battalion.  All  commanders  agreed  that  an  E7  NCO  was  required  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  section  leader  and  that  two  E6  NOOs  were  needed  t6  supervise  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  tracked  and  wheeled  supply  vehicles. 
Additionally,  it  was  felt  that  these  supervisory  personnel  were  needed 
to  control  logistical  operations  conducted  from  multiple  locations.  Con¬ 
trol  was  further  hampered  by  the  lack  of  authorized  radios.  Each  section 
had  several  unauthorized  portable  radios  which  were  used  in  helipad  opera¬ 
tions  and  on  the  section's  vehicles.  Personnel  interviewed  felt  that  at 
least  four  portable  radios  were  required. 

2_.  Pesupplv  Operations 
a.  General 


Each  tank  battalion  drew  bulk  supplies  ^Classes 
I,  II,  III,  TV,  and  V)  from  supporting  elements  in  the  brigade  base  cam  s. 
From  that  location,  supplies  were  delivered  primarily  by  ground  means  t 
the  FSBs  and  maneuver  elements.  One  battalion,  whose  AO  was  accessible 
by  road,  relied  extensively  on  wheeled  transport  of  supplies.  The  other 
battalions  transported  supplies  to  the  FSB  by  wheeled  vehicle,  and  from 
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there  forward  by  tracked  ve  licles.  Approximately  10  percent  of  each 
battalion's  resupply  was  ct  iducted  by  air  during  the  evaluation.  At  Other 
times,  it  had.  been  as  high  ;s  70  percent.  When  this  occurred,  there  was 
a  problem  providing  person  -1  to  operate  helipads.  Drivers  had  been 
taken  from  their  vehicles  perform  this  function. 

b.  "lass  III 

Because  of  the  nature  of  operations  and  the 
limited  amount  of  POL  handling  equipment,  the  resupply  of  Class  III  was 
a  problem.  In  one  battu.ion,  a  single  Mh9C  1200-gallon  fuel  truck  made 
continuous  trips  along  the  road  the  unit  was  securing,  refueling  each 
vehicle  every  other  day.  This  was  not  felt  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  unit  had  requested  an  additional  MU9C  to  be  issued  on  tem¬ 
porary  loan.  The  other  two  battalions  relied  primarily  on  the  tanks 
returning  to  the  FSBs,  where  bull:  fuel  was  available.  If  the  mission 
required,  an  MShB  with  a  Class  III  container  would  accompany,  or  be  sent 
to,  the  maneuver  elements.  Air  resupply  resulted  in  problems  in  dis¬ 
pensing  fuel  from  containers  as  discussed  in  paragraph  2d(3),  Annex  G. 


FIGURE  J -12  (U).  FSB  Refueling  Point. 
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c.  Class  V 


Only  one  battalion  maintained  on  hand  a  sizable 
quantity  of  ammunition  which  was  not  included  in  the  basic  load  carried 
on  vehicles.  This  unit  had  an  ASP  at  its  FSB  at  which  ammunition  was 
stocked.  Companies  replenished  expended  ammunition  when  they  returned 
to  the  FSB  every  other  day.  This  unit  also  stored  ammunition  on  one 
wheeled  and  one  tracked  vehicle  in  order  to  conduct  responsive  overland 
emergency  resupply.  One  battalion  drew  Class  V  from  an  ASP  and  delivered 
it  by  road  on  request  to  its  companies.  The  third  battalion  was  able  to 
conveniently  resupply  directly  from  its  base  camp.  Each  battalion  main¬ 
tained  an  emergency  air  supply  capability. 

d_.  Water  Resunply 

,  Water  resupply  was  a  problem  in  all  tank 

battalions , ^ as  discussed  in  paragraph  3f(k),  below. 

(d)  Maintenance  Platoon 


1_.  Organization 

In  general,  personnel  interviewed  felt  that  the 
maintenance  platoon's  organization  was  adequate  to  support  battalion 
operations.  They  were  satisfied  with  personnel  authorizations;  but,  as 
in  the  ACR,  all  felt  replacement  mechanics  were  not  adequately  trained. 

2.  Maintenance  Operations 


a.  Dispersion 

Each  battalion  had  consolidated  its  maintenance 
platoon  during  the  evaluation.  In  one  case,  it  was  located  at  a  FSB;  in 
the  others,  at  the  base  camp. 

r- 

*  b_.  Recovery 

Only  rarely  did  the  maintenance  platoon  use  its 
recovery-  capability  as  such  (paragraph  3d(2),  below). 

c .  Periodic  Cervices 

The  performance  of  quarterly  services  on  tracked 
vehicles  was  affected  by  operational  requirements.  In  many  cases,  scheduled 
services  were  not  performed,  and  when  they  were,  vehicles  were  made  avail¬ 
able  only  for  brief  periods.  Many  commanders  stated  their  missions  pre¬ 
cluded  these  services.  Maintenance  personnel  stated  that  failure  to  per¬ 
form  these  services  resulted  in  increased  downtime  for  combat  vehicles. 
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d.  Prescribed  Load  List  (PLL) 

In  two  battalions  PLLs  were  consolidated  at 
battalion  level.  Additional  personnel  were  assigned  to  the  maintenance 
platoon  to  manage  the  PLL.  In  the  third  battalion,  the  PLL  remained  at 
company  level. 


£.  Shop  Facilities 

All  personnel  interviewed  felt  that  certain 
equipment  was  needed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  maintenance  operations. 
Among  these  were  the  M109  shop  van  and  a  steam  Jenny,  as  discussed  in 
paragraph  3n(2),  below. 

(e)  Medical  Platoon 


1_.  Organization 

There  were  only  minor  variations  from  MTOK  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  medical  platoons  of  the  tank  battalions.  One  battalion 
had  a  surgeon  only  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  commander  of  this  battalion 
stated  that  he  required  a  full-time  surgeon  for  medical  and  civic  action 
duties . 


2.  Medical  Operations 
a.  Company  Aidmen 

Most  surgeons,  medical  service  officers,  and 
medical  platoon  sergeants  stated  that  the  three  company  aidmen  should 
possess  MOS  91C  instead  of  MOS  91B.  This  higher  skill  level  in  each 
company  would  be  valuable  not  only  for  treating  casualties,  but  would 
decrease  the  loss  of  man  hours  caused  by  sending  personnel  to  the  sur¬ 
geon  for  minor  injuries  and  illness.  It  would  also  enhance  civic  action 
programs . 


b.  Medical  Evacuation 


While  almost  all  medical  evacuations  were  by 
air,  personnel  felt  a  valid  requirement  existed  to  maintain  the  platoon's 
ground  evacuation  capability  to  support  dispersed  tactical  operati-r^. 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  vehicles  in  this  section  needed,  the  Mil  ,.A1  Arma¬ 
ment  Subsystem  "A"  to  enhance  self' protection . 

c_.  Aid  Station 

Two  battalions  maintained  an  aid  station  at  an 
FSB  and  each  battalion  maintained  an  aid  station  in  the  base  camp.  When 
two  aid  stations  were  established,  personnel  and  equipment  came  from 
authorized  assets.  This  created  no  apparent  problems. 
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( f )  AVLB  Section 


Each  tank  battalion  was  satisfied  with  the  current  AVLB 
section.  Each  battalion  had  two  bridges  on  hand.  During  the  evaluation 
the  bridges  were  used  infrequently. 


FIGURE  J-13  (U).  AVLB  Section  of  the  Tank  Battalion. 


(g)  Communications  Platoon 


1_.  Organization 

In  general,  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  the 
communications  platoon  was  authorized  sufficient  personnel  to  support 
battalion  operations.  However,  personnel  and  equipment  authorized  the 
platoon  were  frequently  used  in  a  manner  differing  from  that  intended 
in  the  MTOE. 


2_.  Operations 

The  communications  platoon  in  the  tank  battalions 
performed  three  separate  services.  First,  it  provided  and/or  obtained 
responsive  communications  maintenance  for  the  battalion;  second,  it 
operated  the  battalion  RTT  in  either  the  brigade  or  division  RTT  net; 
and  third,  it  operated  the  battalion  message  center  and  switchboard. 
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a.  Communication*  Malnt«a*fac» 

The  time  required  for  eeflttUftieatione  maintenance 
varied.  In  two  battalions,  organizational  level  maintenance  downtime  per 
item  of  equipment  averaged  leaa  than  one  day,  while  in  the  third  it  waa 
seven  days.  DS  maintenance  downtime  Waa  proportionate*  In  the  first  two 
units,  downtime  averaged  1  to  2  days,  while  in  the  third  unit  it  averaged 
over  30  days.  All  units  conducted  higher  levels  of  repair,  with  authorised 
personnel  using  unauthorized  test  equipment  and  repair  parts.  Two  battalion 
commanders  and  all  communications  personnel  interviewed  felt  that  this  waa 
operationally  necessary  and  wanted  additional  test  equipment  to  facilitate 
maintenance. 

b.  Wire  Communications 

Wire  comsuni cations  were  little  used,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  3e(l),  Annex  B. 

£•  Motor  Messengers 

The  motor  messengers  and  the  two  authorized 
lA~ton  messenger  vehicles  were  rarely  ueed  ae  intended.  Instead,  the 
personnel  were  used  to  provide  additional  radio  operators  for  multiple 
CP  locations.  When  possible,  communications  personnel  trained  at  least 
one  messenger  to  perform  radio  repairs.  It  was  felt  that  a  trade  of  one 
or  tvo  message  clerks/motor  messengers  for  radio  mechanics  would  enhance 
the  platoon's  maintenance  capability. 

3.  Personnel 

The  authorized  grades  of  the  battalion  and  company 
ooixvjr.lcations  chiefn  were  considered  Inadequate  by  cosnanders  and  com¬ 
munications  officers  in  all  three  battalions.  This  problem  parallels  that 
discussed  in  paragraph  2d(3),  Annex  G. 

d •  Tank  Company 

( i }  Organization  and  Operations 

The  basic  organization  of  the  tank  company  was  not  substan¬ 
tially  -hanged  by  the  MTOE.  The  tank  platoon  was  used  as  the  basic 
maneuver  element  of  the  tank  company.  Normally  it  was  not  split  into 
sections  unleao  detached  and  working  with  an  infantry  unit.  In  all  bat¬ 
talions,  the  platoon  was  augmented  on  a  semipermanent,  basis  with  a  Kit 
Carson  Scout  (KCS),  a  platoon  aidman,  and  a  member  of  the  artillery  F0  team 
who  rode  on  the  platoon  leader's  tank.  When  the  platoon  was  detached,  a 
v- r , ;  u i i c  was  generally  provided  from  the  company  maintenance  section.  All 
tan;,  companies  maintained  small  detachments  at  their  battalion  rear  lo¬ 
cation  cone’ sting  of  k-6  percent  of  their  personnel.  In  one  battalion, 
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each  company  v&s  tasked  in  additional  5  percent  of  its  strength  to  pro¬ 
vide  its  share  of  the  battalion's  rear  area  security  force.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  personnel  were  located  in  the  forward  area,  at  either  a  FSB 
or  in  the  field. 

( 2 )  Command  and  Control 

(a)  All  commanders  at  all  levels  stated  that  the  authorized 
radios  for  command  tanks  were  inadequate  for  command  and  control.  The 
commander  was  unable  to  operate  ir.  two  nets  simultaneously .  This  problem 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  0. 

(b)  Tn  all  battalions,  the  need  for  a  CP  vehicle  for  the 
tank  company  was  stated.  With  companies  frequently  operating  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  in  their  own  AO  or  from  a  company  FSB,  a  CP  vehicle 
became  highly  desirable  to  provide  a  NCS  and  for  command  and  control. 

In  all  units,  the  maintenance  M113A1  was  used  to  fulfill  this  require¬ 
ment;  however,  this  solution  deprived  the  maintenance  section  of  its 
tracked  utility  vehicle. 

(c)  The  artillery  F0  team  attached  to  the  company  consisted 
of  one  lieutenant  F0,  a  reconnaissance  sergeant,  and  a  radio  operator, 
with  one  AN/PRC-25  radio.  In  all  units,  the  FO  rode  on  the  commander's 
tank  rather  than  the  second  company  headquarters  tank,  to  facilitate 
coordination  of  fire  support. 

( 3)  Security  Squad 

All  commanders  interviewed  stressed  the  need  for  an  organic 
security  squad  in  the  tank  company.  It  was  frankly  admitted  that  this 
augmentation  was  desired  for  two  reasons:  the  squad  could  be  used  as 
crew  fillers  and  for  security  functions.  (Contrary  to  the  ACR,  which  had 
sufficient  personnel  flexibility  to  keep  its  tank  companies  over  strength, 
the  tank  companies  of  the  tank  battalion  generally  operated  under  strength. 
In  one  battalion,  operational  tanks  were  occasionally  not  used  for  lack 
of  a  complete  crew;  while  in  the  other  two  battalions,  tanks  generally 
operated  with  three-man  crews.)  Hie  local  security  problems  associated  with 
tank  units  ir.  RVN  were  greatly  increased.  The  need  for  dismounted  per¬ 
sonnel  to  provide  clearing  patrols,  security  type  ambushes,  observation, 
and  listening  posts  was  complicated  and  increased  by  the  requirement  to 
secure  FSBs.  Security  of  company  FSBs  frequently  was  provided  from  the 
tank  crews.  One  commander  stated  that  a  squad  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  multitude  of  security  requirements  characteristic  of  the 
RVN  environment.  Ke  felt  that  a  platoon  was  essential.  Commanders  felt 
that  the  addition  of  at  least  a  security  squad  would  somewhat  alleviate 
this  problem. 
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( 4 )  Company  Combat  Service  Support 

Company  maintenance  flections  frequently  performed  DS-level 
maintenance  operation*  in  addition  to  organizational  maintenance.  Many 
vehicles  were  Kept  running  by  controlled  substitution.  Because  companies 
were  often  separated  from  their  parent  battalion  by  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  this  practice  was  considered  an  operational  necessity  to  minimize 
maintenance  downtime.  All  companies  transported  to  the  field  a  small 
number  of  high-denand  repair  parts.  The  loss  of  the  maintenance  M113A1, 
described  above,  created  a  transportation  and  stowage  problem  for  repair 
marts.  Several  commanders  felt  this  could  be  alleviated  by  exchanging 
a  M548  for  the  MIS  ?  1 /P-ton  truck  authorized  the  maintenance  section. 

e .  Detached  Tank  .Companies 

( 1 )  General 


Separate  tank  companies,  created  from  tank  battalion  resources, 
are  discussed  separately,  as  they  exhibit  unique  problems.  Throughout  1968 
and  1D69,  Companies  B  and  .1  of  the  2/34  Armor  were  detached  from  their  bat¬ 
talion.  They  retained  no  ties  with  their  parent  battalion  other  than  unit 
designation.  Company  !i  was  attached  to  the  1st  Infantry  Division  until 
that  division's  redeployment.  Company  C  was  attached  to  &  brigade  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (AMR!.),  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (AMBL)  and  in  September  1969,  to  the  1st  Brigade,  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) .  This  latter  unit  eliminated  the  problems 
inherent  to  the  company's  "separate"  status  in  that  Company  C  became,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  "tank  troop"  of  the  3d  Squadron ,  5th  Cavalry 
and  received  its  proportionate  share  of  support  from  a  unit  equipped  to 
support  armor, 

( 2 )  Command  and  Control 


At  times,  the  detached  company  worked  directly  for  a  division 
or  a  brigade  headquarters.  This  aggravated  the  problems  encountered  in 
all  tank  companies  concerning  command  communications,  and  increased  the 
requirement  for  a  CP  vehicle.  Commanders  of  these  companies  stressed  the 
.requirements  for  a  communications  capability  in  three  radio  nets  and  a 
24-hour  CP  operational  capability. 

(3)  Security  Squad 

The  stated  requirement  for  a  security  squad  was  compounded 
by  the  continuing  requirement  for  crew  replacements  In  an  MOS  not  found 
in  the  division  to  which  attached.  All  commanders  stated  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  the  company  with  a  security  element,  the  squad  would 
provide  readily  available,  if  only  temporary,  fillers  for  crew  losses 
and  prevent  non-use  of  operational  tanks. 
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( ** )  Tank  Platoon  Organization 

Platoons  of  the  detached  companies  vere  frequently  fragmented 
down  to  sections  and  on  occasion  to  individual  tsnks.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  platoon  to  be  detached  for  extended  periods  and  expected  to  operate 
with  minimum  support  from  its  parent  company.  To  facilitate  this  type  of 
usage,  the  company  attempted  to  provide  the  platoon  with  two  mechanics, 
an  aidman,  and  a  few  high-demand  repair  parts. 

( 5 )  Company  Combat  Service  Support 

(a)  Company  Maintenance  Section 

1_.  In  addition  to  performing  organizational  maintenance 
services,  the  company  maintenance  section  performed  most  DS-level  main¬ 
tenance  and  dealt  directly  with  whatever  DS  or  GS  maintenance  organization 
was  available.  However,  when  attached  to  airmobile  or  airborne  unita, 
additional  problems  arose;  these  unit*  vere  neither  equipped  nor  staffed 
to  provide  support  for  the  M48A3  tank.  In  addition  to  many  unusual  aitu- 
ations  developing,  this  necessitated  the  companies'  carrying  and  maintaining 
a  sizable. PLL,  which  created  additional  stowage  ahd  transportation  problems. 

2_.  Every  commander  of  a  detached  company  emphasized  the 

problem  of  having  to  rely  on  one  M80  VTR.  In  addition  to  it*  use  in  re¬ 
covery,  it  vas  commonly  the  only  heavy-lift  capability  available.  This 
latter  capability  effectively  eliminated  the  VTR  for  recovery,  aince  re¬ 
quirements  for  lifting  rear  decks,  pover  pack*,  and  other  major  components 
for  maintenance  took  precedence.  When  the  VTR  vas  required  by  one  of  the 
detached  platoons,  it  sometimes  took  2-3  days  to  rendezvous,  because  of 
time,  distance  and  security  factors.  All  commanders  felt  that  a  detached 
or  separate  tank  company  required  a  second  recovery  vehicle  to  eliminate 
total  reliance  on  a  single  piece-  of  equipment. 

(b)  Company  Resupply 

#•  * 

>  1_.  Resupply  of  Class  III  and  V  supplies  was  a  constant 

problem,  particularly  in  airborne  and  airmobile  divisions.  The  tank  com¬ 
panies,  as  the  only  users  of  90mm  tank  ammunition  and  quantity  users  of 
caliber  .50  machir.egun  ammunition,  were  generally  required  to  maintain 
their  own  ammunition  dump  without  personnel  or  equipment  augmentation. 

Hulk  POL  also  created  problems  in  stowage,  transportation,  and  delivery 
to  isolated  locations  that  the  companies  were  not  adequately  equipped  to 
handle. 


2_.  All  commanders  felt  that  two  tracked  supply  vehicles 
vere  required  for  multiple  uses.  They  considered  then  essential  for  stow¬ 
age  of  repe.iv  parts  and  transport  of  Class  V  and  bulk  POL.  As  in  all  other 
armored  era i.c,  field  refueling  operations  were  complicated  by  the  lack  of 
f‘:«u  ♦  ;  rr.sfer  rumps. 
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( c )  Company  Administration 

Companies  in  detached  status  usually  operated  under  a 
division  or  brigade  headquarters.  They  were  required  to  accomplish  many 
administrative  functions  normally  performed  by  their  parent  battalion  SI 
and  Sh  sections  including  maintaining  their  ovn  property  books!  submission 
of  maintenance  and  personnel  feeder  reports,  and  awards  and  decorations. 
Each  commander  felt  that  this  was  unrealistic  and  had  utilized  two  men 
from  line  platoons  to  meet  the  requirement  for  clerical  personnel. 

3.  tc)  QUANTITATIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

a.  General 

The  quantitative  equipment  problems  encountered  in  the  tank  bat¬ 
talions  are  documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  herein  are  those  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders  and 
others  interviewed.  Certain  uackground  information  is  included  for  sub¬ 
sequent  analysis  of  other  issues.  Other  potential  equipment  problem 
areas  were  considered  during  the  evaluation,  but  were  discarded  after 
analysis  indicated  no  Justification.  Equipment  problems  relative  to 
organizational  issues,  which  were  discussed  in  paragraph  2,  Above,  are 
summarized  in  this  paragraph.  The  qualitative  aspects  of  equipment  are 
discussed  in  Annex  N.  A  list  of  I4T0E-authorized  equipment  considered 
unnecessary  is  included  at  Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 

b.  Mk6A3  Tank-Mounted  Bulldozer 

All  battalion  commanders  expressed  a  need  for  a  bulldozer  capa¬ 
bility.  They  considered  the  current  authorization  of  one  per  line  com¬ 
pany  sufficient.  However,  two  stated  that  the  MbdA3  tank-mounted  bull¬ 
dozer  was  unsatisfactory  due  to  its  lack  of  durability  and  decreased 
mobility.  The  third  commander,  who  had  Just  been  issued  new  tank-mounted 
bulldozers  stated  that  his  unit  had  very  little  experience  on  which  to 
Judge  adequacy.  One  commander  who  had  experience  with  the  combat  engineer 
vehicle  said  that  this  vehicle  would  satisfy  the  bulldozer  requirement ; 
the  other  two  were  doubtful  that  it  would  provide  any  greater  capability 
than  the  M1&A3  with  blade. 

c •  M577A1  Command  Post  Vehicles 

An  additional  M577A1  command  post  vehicle  was  desired  for  each 
tank  company  and  headquarters  company  as  field  CP  vehicle*  (paragraphs 
2c(2)  and  2d(2),  above]. 
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d.  Recovery  Vehlelea 

(1 )  General 

The  tank  battalion  MTOE  authorization  for  recovery  Vehicle*, 
five  M88  VTRs  and  two  M5U3  vreckers ,  was  considered  insufficient  by  com¬ 
manders  and  maintenance  personnel.  In  each  unit,  recovery  vehicles  were 
used  primarily  to  support  motor  pool  operations,  vhefe  their  lift  Capa¬ 
bility  was  required  to  handle  vehicle  power  packs,  suspension  components, 
and  other  heavy  items.  Commanders  considered  this  utilization  80  essential 
that  only  in  one  battalion  were  M88'b  nermitted  to  accompany  combat  ele¬ 
ments  forward  of  the  FSB.  In  the  other  battalions,  almost  all  recovery 
operation*  were  conducted  using  the  MU8A3,  thus  reducing  the  M88's  exposure 
to  mines,  chances  of  becoming  mired,  and  likelihood  of  VTR  maintenance  fail¬ 
ure.  It  was  felt  by  maintenance  personnel  that  the  use  of  combat  Vehicles 
for  recovery  operations  led  to  an  increase  in  power-train  failures.  This 
was  considered  a  lesser  problem  than  the  potential  nonavailability  of  M88'e 
to  support  meintenance  operations.  The  M1?1^  wreckers  were  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  motor  pool  operations. 

(2)  Battalion  Maintenance  Platoon 

All  personnel  interviewed  agreed  that  the  authorized  recovery 
vehicles  for  the  maintenance  platoon,  two  M88’s  and  one  M51*3,  were  adequate 
to  fulfill  the  mir.3ion  of  the  platoon,  as  well  as  providing  support  for 
Company  D  and  tank  companies  on  maintenance  standdown.  However,  the  auth¬ 
orization  was  not  felt  sufficient  to  support  HHC. 

(3)  HHC 

KHC  wan  authorized  one  wrecker.  This  unit,  which  had 

ire  tracked  vehicles  ( ?C )  than  any  other  company  in  the  battalion,  was 
>t  authorized  a  tracked  recovery  vehicle.  Of  its  26  vehicles,  23  were 
■f  the  M113  family.  Mont  personnel  interviewed  felt  that  HHC  should  have 
an  M5T8  light  recovery  vehicle.  The  HHC  maintenance  personnel  stated 
that  it  was  generally  difficult  to  obtain  maintenance  platoon  M88  VTR 
support  because  those  vehicles  were  involved  in  supporting  tank  companies. 
Each  person  interviewed  stated  the  HHC  M51*3  van  necessary  for  motor  pool 
operations  and  to  support  wheeled  vehicles. 

( L )  Tank  Company 

Each  tank  company  vas  authorized  one  M88.  Most  personnel 
interviewed  stated  that  this  was  insufficient.  If  the  M88  became  dis¬ 
abled,  it  left  the  company  without  a  lift  capability.  When  maintenance 
periods  were  scheduled,  the  lift  capability  of  one  vehicle  was  insufficient 
to  perform  all  required  tasks.  Realistically,  it  was  seldom  possible  to 
get  another  recovery  vehicle  to  the  maintenance  iocation.  As  a  result, 
it  was  felt  that,  an  additional  tracked  recovery  vehicle,  either  an  M88  or 
M5T0,  was  needed  for  its  lift  capability. 
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(5)  Company  D 

The  maintenance  section  of  Company  D  was  not  authorised  a 
recovery  vehicle.  Since  the  maintenance  platoon  recovery  vehicle*  vere 
available  to  support  the  company ,  this  vaa  not  considered  a  problem. 

e.  M5H8  Tracked  Cargo  Carrier 

There  vere  dif  ferine  rieva  on  the  number  of  M5**8'a  required  to 
support  battalion  operation*.  Personnel  Interviewed  in  two  battalions 
considered  t'ne  nine  authoric.sa  M5k8's  to  be  insufficient.  These  units 
used  the  for  resupply  of  their  elements  forward  of  the  ?SB.  In 

each  of  these  battalions,  an  M5uQ  frequently  accompanied  each  tylik  com¬ 
pany  and  the  heavy  mortar  platoon  during  combat  operations,  ftiftit  vehi- 
elss  carried  extra  Class  V,  rations,  repair  carts,  and  other  general 
cargo.  Two  M5L8.'s  were  used  continually  for  POL  resupply,  and  it  was 
felt  that  two  additional  vehicles  were  needed  for  this  purpose.  Three 
were  used  for  handling  Class  V  and  FSB  details.  Each  unit  Stated  that 
one  vaa  needed  to  carry  the  maintenance  platoon's  welding  equipment,  and 
one  battalion  wanted  an  M51*8  to  carry  water.  The  total  assessed  need 
for  M5^8'a  in  these  battalions  would  be  12  or  13,  if  all  stated  require¬ 
ments  were  to  be  met  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  other  battalion,  which 
had  an  AO  completely  accessible  by  a  payee’  road,  had  no  need  for  the  M5**8. 
These  vehicles  were  parked  in  the  unit  motor  pool.  However,  personnel 
in  this  unit  stated  that  its  MShS's  would  be  needed  if  the  unit  received 
a  mission  similar  to  those  performed  by  the  other  tank  battalions. 

f.  Wheeled  Supply  Vehicles  and  Trailers 

(1 )  General 


All  tank  battalions  utilized  their  wheeled  supply  vehicles 
extensively.  The  extent  of  usage  depended  on  availability  of  roads  in 
the  unit  AO,  the  amount  of  cargo  transported  within  the  base  camp  and 
'■^rvarded  to  the  FSB,  and  the  amount  of  base  eamp/FSB  details  requiring 
neeled  cargo  vehicles.  It  van  observed  that,  even  vhen  cargo  vehicles 
were  not  used  for  organic  support,  there  were  constant  requirements  to 
support  higher  headquarters  and  other  units. 

(2)  M54,  5-Ton  Cargo  Truck 

All  those  interviewed  considered  the  authorization  of  12 
M5^'s  to  be  adequate.  On#  battalion  used  these  vehicles  exclusively, 
because  the  unit  AO  consisted  of  a  paved  highway.  The  other  two  batta¬ 
lions  moved  a  large  amount  of  materiel  between  the  base  camp  and  the  FSB. 

(3)  M35 .  2  1/2-Ton  Cargo  Truck 

Personnel  interviewed  were  satisfied  with  the  authorization 
of  23  M35‘s.  In  some  cases,  tank  company  commanders  preferred  the  M5i*8 
to  the  M35  authorized  in  the  company  maintenance  section. 
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(•*)  W> ter  Handling  Equipment 

All  personnel  interviewed  felt  the  authoMted  vatsr  handling 
equipment,  five  koo-gallon  vater  trailer*  and  fir*  256-gallon  collapsible 
drums,  vaa  inadequate.  The  collapsible  drum*  vere  considered  to  be  cum¬ 
bersome  and  impractical.  As  a  result  they  vere  not  uAad.  Each  battalion 
had  on  hand  several  excess  vater  trailer*.  One  battalion  had  an  M50C, 
1200-gallon  vater  truck  issued  on  temporary  loan,.  Afldther  battalion  em¬ 
ployed  two  of  its  authorised  tank-and-punp  unit*  for  #ater,  one  mounted 
on  an  M51*  and  one  on  an  M^^S.  Each  battalion  used  6C0-g*llon  tanka  for 
vater  storage  at  FSBs  and  bake  camp*. 


FIGURE  J-l**  (U).  Use  of  600-Gallon  Tanks  for  Vater  Storage  at  FSB  Mesa. 

Thia  equipment  vaa  in  constant  U3e  supporting  mesa  halls,  the  base  camp, 
and  providing  vater  for  tactical  elements.  Personnel  in  two  battalion* 
stated  a  requirement  for  one  M50C  and  five  additional  vater  trailers.  In 
the  other  battalion  it  vaa  felt  that  two  M50Ca  vere  required. 

g.  Administrative  Vehicles 


Personnel  interviewed  considered  the  authorization  of  33  M151  util¬ 
ity  vehicles  to  be  in  excess  of  unit  needs.  One  battalion  had  turned  in 
12  K151‘s  and  pJaced  eight  more  in  unit  storage.  The  other  units  kept  a 
majority  of  their  M151'a  in  the  motor  pool.  Among  those  K151's  specifically 
mentioned  as  being  in  excess  to  mission  requirements  vere  those  assigned 
to  the  messengers,  the  heavy  mortar  platoon,  the  AVLB  section,  the  tank 
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company  maintenance  sections,  an  i  the  tank  jomrary  first  "errant 5 . 
The  radios  from  these  vehicles  were  used  elsewhere. 

h .  Countermine /RPO  Equipment. 

( 1 )  General 


As  discussed  in  paragraph  Id,  above,  mines  poBed  a  greater 
threat  to  the  tank  battalions  than  RPGs.  Detonation  of  a  mine  generally 
caused  the  vehicle  to  become  either  inoperable  for  one  to  five  days  or  a 
combat  loss,  normally  from  hull  damage. 

( 2 )  Countermine  equipment 

(a)  The  tank  battalion  commanders  who  had  experience  with 
the  vehicle-mounted  mine  rollers  in  RVN  were  unimpressed.  Their  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  adequacy  of  available  equipment  and  'uture  require¬ 
ments  paralleled  those  made  by  commanders  in  the  ACR. 


FIGURE  J-15  (U).  Tank-Mounted  Mine  Roller,  ENSURE  202. 
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(b)  In  spite  of  tha  fact  that  engihear  mine-sweep  teams 
were  used  to  perform  the  majority  of  mine  clearing  operation*  conducted 
by  the  battalions,  commanders  considered  the  autho^itation  for  metallic 
tidne  detectors  to  be  inadequate.  Frequently,  aina-sweap  teams  were  not 
available  to  sweep  an  area  where  randomly  emplaced  mines  had  been  en¬ 
countered.  A  precautionary  sweep  was  established  BOP  in  all  units  before 
initiating  recovery  of  a  mine-damaged  vehicle.  Other  techniques  employed 
were  the  same  as  described  in  paragraph  3i(2),  Annex  0.  Those  interviewed 
felt  that  each  line  platoon,  headquarters  tank  section,  and  each  scout 
section  required  one  metallic  mins  detector.  The  resulting  desired  B01 
was  12  metallic  mine  detectors  in  addition  to  the  authorised  nonmetallie 
detectors . 

(3)  Belly  Armor  Kit  for  M113A1 

Two  battalions  had  mounted  belly  armor  kits  on  their  M13  ZM 
APC/ACAVs,  while  the  third  expressed  an  urgent  need  for  them.  The  con¬ 
sensus  among  commanders,  platoon  leaders,  and  drivers  interviewed  was 
that  the  belly  armor  caused  a  slight  decrease  in  cross-country  mobility, 
which  was  more  than  offset  by  increased  crew  protection. 

( )  Counter  RPO  Equipment 

The  main  passive  RPO  protection  used  by  all  armor  vehicles 
consisted  of  chain  link  fencing  whose  emplacement,  employment,  and  prob¬ 
lems  are  described  in  paragraph  3i(M,  Annex  G.  Every  commander  inter¬ 
viewed  stated  a  requirement  for  internally  mounted  passive  RPO  protection. 

i .  Night  Vision  Equipment 

(1)  Searchlightc 

Every  commander  interviewed,  at  all  i~vels  from  platoon  through 
battalion,  stressed  the  requirement  for  one  23-incn  xenon  searchlight  per 
tank.  The  MTOE  authorization  was  five  in  each  tank  company,  three  for  the 
headquarters  tank  section  and,  strangely,  five  fer  Company  D,  which  had  no 
tanka.  This  authorization  was  considered  inadequate  to  support  small-unit 
night  operations.  All  commanders  considered  a  silent  power  source  and 
"pink-light"  capability  highly  desirable  (see  paragraph  3j(2'),  Annex  0]. 

(2)  Night  Vision  Devices 

(a)  Tank  battalions  were  authorized  a  total  of  20  passive 
night  vision  devices  by  MTOE:  12  individual  starlight  scopes  and  eight 
medium- range  night  observation  devices  ( NOP ' .  ik.nr  of  the  commanders  inter¬ 
viewed  considered  this  quantity  anywhere  near  cufficient.  As  a  result, 
each  unit  had  acquired  varying  quantities  of  unauthorized  devices,  mainly 
crew- served- weapon  sights.  Two  battalions  relied  on  the  devices  most  ex¬ 
clusively  for  night  surveillance,  while  the  third,  which  had  the  fewest, 
railed  more  on  its  vehicular-mounted  infrared  devices.  However,  the  passive 
vision  equipment  was  considered  more  useful  than  infrared  devices. 
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FIGURE  J-16  (U).  Tank-Mounted  23-Inch  Xenon 
Searchlight . 

(b)  All  personnel  interviewed  considered  it  etsentl&l  to 
have  a  minimum  of  one  night-vision  device  per  tracked  Vehicle.  The  aver¬ 
age  desired  BOI  for  the  three  battalions  vast  one  crev-served-veapon 
sight  per  tank,  mortar  carrier,  and  scout  M113A1  APC/ACAY,  for  a  total  of 
68  in  the  battalion;  one  SOD  per  line  company,  two  for  the  scout  platoon, 
and  three  for  headquarters  company,  for  a  total  of  eight  in  the  battalion; 
and  three  individual  type  starlight  scopes  per  tank  platoon,  three  per 
scout,  section,  and  15  per  headquarters  company,  for  a  total  of  H8  in  the 
battalion. 

v  ( 3 )  Infrared  Equipment 

(a)  Two  battalions  made  little  use  of  their  tank-mounted 
infrared  fire  control  systems  or  r.enon  searchlights  in  the  IR  mode,  for 
the  reasons  discussed  in  paragraph  3 J ( ^ ,  Annex  G.  The  third  battalion 
relied  On  its  infrared  equipment  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  unit  was 
subjected  to  the  northeast  monsoon,  whose  heavy  cloud  cover  significantly 
reduced  natural  ambient  light  levels  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Second, 
this  battalion  had  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  passive  night  vision 
devices  to  supplant  its  IR  capability.  Hovever,  even  in  this  unit,  the 
M3V36  tank  commander's  sight  was  not  used  because  it  was  blccked  by  the 
externally  mounted  caliber  .50  machinegun  (see  Annex  0). 

(b)  The  driver's  infrared  was  rarely  employed.  In  addition 
to  equipment  damage  resulting  from  "jungle  busting,"  commanders  considered 
it  Impractical  for  cross-country  use  due  to  lack  of  depth  perception. 
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(1* )  Night  Movement  Capability 

No  equipment  inadequacies  were  encountered  that  affected 
this  capability. 

J .  Weapons 

( 1 )  General 

Commanders  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  various  weajions 
authorized,  except  those  noted  below. 

(2)  MU8A3  Machineguns 

One  commander  was  satisfied  with  the  authorized  mix  of  tank 
machineguns .  The  other  two  commanders  felt  that  the  loader  required  an 
additional  machinegun  for  left  flank  and  rear  security.  Everyone  from 
tank  commanders  through  battalion  commanders  stated  that  the  caliber  . 
machinegun  should  be  mounted  externally  on  the  tank  commander's  cupola. 

(3)  MH8A3  Individual  Crewmen  Weapons 

Each  ML8A3  crew  was  authorized  four  caliber  .1*5  pistols  and 

two  caliber  .1*5  subaachineguns,  This  authorization  wm  aOhaidared  un- 
iatisfaetory  for  the  reasons  explained  in  paragraph  3k(3)*  Annex  0*  Com¬ 
manders  generally  felt  that  one  MT9  grenade  launcher  and  either  three 
CAfl*-15’a  or  Ml 6  rifle*  would  be  more  desirable. 

(M  Scout  Platoon  Weapons 

(a)  Commanders  felt  the  scout  platoon  required  additional 
firepower.  A  l*0mm  automatic  grenade  launcher  was  desired  for  suppressive 
area  fire  to  supplement  the  direct  fire  of  the  caliber  .50  machineguns. 
Also,  in  populated  areas  it  could  be  employed  more  safely  than  the 
caliber  .50  machinegun.  It  was  felt  that  one  grenade  launcher  per  scout 
section  would  satisfy  this  requirement. 

(b)  All  commanders  expressed  interest  in  the  XM191  multi¬ 
shot  flame  weapon  (XM202  launcher  and  XM'f-  rocket  clip).  They  stated 
that  thin  weapon  could  provide  the  flame  capability  the  battalion  needed. 
Tn  that  basis,  they  requested  that  each  scout  squad  he  equipped  with  one 
XM202  launcher . 

( 5)  Machineguns 

As  indicated  in  parag’-i.ph  5c(l),  Annex  B,  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  unauthorized  machineguns  in  two  battalions.  These 
weapons  were  considered  essential  to  meet  rear  area  security  requirements 
without  taking  weapons  from  the  combat  elements. 
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k.  Communications  Equipment 

(1)  General 

The  quantitative  adequacy  of  authorized  communications  equip¬ 
ment  was  difficult  to  assess.  The  tank  battalions  were  generally  able  to 
maintain  effective  communications.  As  indicated  in  Appendix  2  to  Annex  C, 
there  was  substantial  unauthorized  equipment  on  hand.  The  communication 
equipment  requirements  were  a  function  of  the  interrelationships  between 
the  level  of  communication  equipment  repair  authorized,  varying  operational 
requirements,  and  equipment  usage  for  purposes  other  than  intended,  as 
discussed  in  Annex  P.  The  identifiable  finite  problems  are  addressed  in 
this  paragraph.  An  analysis  of  the  corporate  communications  issue  is 
included  in  Section  III. 

(2)  FM  Radios 

(a)  Battalion  Headquarters 

The  number  and  location  of  radios  required  in  the  three 
battalion  headquarters  varied  with  the  requirements  of  the  controlling 
headquarters,  liaison  requirements,  base  carap/FSB  security  requirements, 
mission  variations,  and  other  factors.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation, 
each  battalion  was  operating  in  from  five  to  eight  FM  nets,  three  or  four 
of  which  were  secure  or  had  a  secure  capability.  Diagrams  of  the  nets 
and  equipment  used  by  these  units  are  presented  in  Annex  P.  In  addition, 
each  battalion  was  required  to  monitor  up  to  three  additional  nets.  As  a 
result,  the'battalions  remained  flexible  in  configuring  their  assets  to 
meet  requirements.  Because  of  this,  it  was  impossible  to  precisely  iden¬ 
tify  what  additional  equipment  was  needed.  The  RVN  operational  environment 
generated  communications  requirements  over  conventional  requirements. 

Figure  T-17  summarizes  the  total  quantities  of  major  items  of  FM  equip-  ; 
ment  authorized  and  utilized  by  the  battalion  headquarters  companies. 


TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

AUTHORIZED 

UTILIZED 

1/69 

1/77 

2/3** 

AN/VRC-12 

3 

3 

2 

2 

AN/VRC-16 

21 

2h 

23 

20 

AN/VRC-U7 

13 

13 

17 

18 

AN/VRC-)j9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AN/VRC-53 

ft 

10 

6 

3 

TSEC/KY-8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

TSEC/KY-38 

0 

-  ----- 

2 

3 

7 

FIGURE  J-17  (C).  Utilization  of  FM  Radio  Equipment  in  the  Tank 
Battalion  HKCs  (U). 
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•  b  ~ ■•yrucM.tii  Vehi:l»  -att-s 

7h«  author ltati&n  of  a  «:rjr  it  AB/VNc-i,  < oatsamt  ra:;. 

'***  con*iJ#r*a  inauequat#  by  cowaander*  at  aii  level*.  Thtrefore,  vir¬ 
tually  ail  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  eosiaana  tanka  with  ACAV*  had 
been  equipped  with  two  recel ver-ir*n*aitter* .  Th*  rationale  for  the 
additional  equipment  was  to  provide  the  cumaanier*  with  the  capability 
tc  maintain  continuous  comnunicat lone  in  two  netB. 

(e )  Tank  Platoon  Radios 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  command  radios, 
commanders  stressed  the  requirement  for  portable  radios.  Portable  radios 
were  considered  necessary  to  provide  nighttime  communications  lit  mounted 
or  dismounted  ambushes,  PPs  and  LPc.  This  would  preclude  having  to  run 
vehicle  engines.  Company  commanders  stated  that  two  AN/PRC-25/77  radios 
per  tank  platoon  would  be  sufficient. 

(d)  Scout  Platoon  Radios 

No  portable  radios  were  authorized  by  MTOE  for  the 
battalion  scout  platoon.  Commanders  at  all  levels  considered  portal le 
radios  essential  t.o  provide  the  platoon  necessary  silent  and  dismounted 
communications  capability.  The  average  quantity  requested  by  the  three 
battalions  was  eight  AN/PRC-25/77  radios  per  platoon. 

( e )  Mortar  Platoon  FDC  Radios 

The  mortar  platoon  FDC  M577A1  was  authorized  one  A’l/VTSf-W 
and  one  AN/VRC-53  by  MTOE.  This  was  inadequate  to  maintain  communications 
in  three  nets  (battalion  command,  artillery  fire  request  net,  and  platoon 
command)  and  to  monitor  up  to  two  additional  net*  (supported  company  net  and 
logistical  net).  Mortar  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  replacement  of 
the  AN/VRC-^7  with  an  AN/VRC-bb  would  provide  the  required  ca>**bility . 

(f )  Support  Platoon  Radios 

Commanders  and  logistical  personnel  interviewed  expressed 
a  requirement  for  portable  radios  in  the  M5k8's  and  for  control  of  air  re¬ 
supply  operation*  [paragraph  2c(3),  above). 

(g)  Communications  Accessories 

Platoon  leaders  and  company  commanders  expressed  a 
desire  for  handsets,  headsets,  and  speakers  for  use  with  the  vehicle- 
mounted  radios.  Might  security  guards,  wearing  CVC  helmets,  were  unable 
to  hear  any  outside  noises. 
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(h)  Secure  Equipment 

1_.  As  indicated  in  Figure  J-17,  on-hand  secure 
communications  equipment  in  each  battalion  headquarters  exceeded  authori¬ 
zations.  Heavy  reliance  on  secure  FM  for  the  battalion  command  net  and, 
in  two  units,  the  administration  and  logistics  net,  multiplied  require¬ 
ments  for  secure  communications  equipment. 

2.  Each  battalion  had  varying  quantities  of  secure 
equipment  on  hand,  either  in  use  or  as  operational  floats.  This  ranged 
from  6-13  TSEC/KY-8's  and  TSEC/KY-38' s .  In  each  battalion,  the  quantity 
on  hand  was  considered  insufficient.  Without  considering  the  qualitative 
and  interface  problems  discussed  ir.  Annex  N,  commanders  agreed  that  29 
was  the  minimum  quantity  required  for  the  entire  battalion.  However,  two 
battalion  commanders  and  most  company  commanders  said  that,. once  interface 
problems  had  been  solved,  secure  capability  should  extend  down  to  platoon 
level.  Figure  J-18  shows  the  desired  location  of  secure  equipment  in 
the  two  suggested  BOIs,  one  for  austere  command  and  control,  and  one  to 
include  platoon'  level. 


LOCATIOII 

MINIMUM 

REQUIREMENT 

REQUIREMENT  TO 
INCLUDE  PLATOON  LEVEL 

Bn  CO 

2 

2 

Bn  XO 

1 

1 

S2  M577A1 

1 

1 

S3 

2 

2 

S3  Operations 

2 

2 

Sl/Sh 

O 

L. 

O 

S5 

1 

1 

Arty  LNO 

o 

2 

I.NOs 

.  2 

2 

HHC 

1 

n 

r. 

Tank  Company  CO 

1  (3) 

1  (3) 

Tank  Company  XO 

1  (7) 

1  (3) 

Tank  Company 

1  (3) 

h  (3) 

Scout  Platoon 

1 

2 

Mortar  Platoon 

2 

2 

Support  Platoon 

1 

i 

1 

Totals 

1 

on 

aO 

FIGURE  J -18  (C).  Stated  Requirements  for  Secure  Equipment 
in  the  Tank  Battalions  (U). 

3.  In  each  battalion,  the  artillery  liaison  team  and 
FO  teams  with  the  line  companies  borrowed  secure  equipment.  Every  com¬ 
mander  considered  it  essential  that  the  artillery  nets  have  a  secure 
capability . 
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(3)  AM  Hadios 


All  commanders  interviewed  considered  the  KTOE  authorizations 
for  AM  radio/PTT  equipment  adequate.  There  was  no  requirement  for  AM 
voice  nets. 


( *> }  Pectl  fl  era 


Personnel  interviewed  expressed  a  requirement  for  four  addi¬ 
tional  PPllOV'G  rectifiers  to  provide  DC  power  for  radio*  uaed  in  ESBa 
and  base  camps. 

(  5 )  AB-57*7  Antenna  Base 


In  two  battalions  AB-577's  had  been  obtained.  Each  battalion 
considered  two  AB-577's  to  be  highly  desirable,  one  for  the  battalion  for¬ 
ward  TOC  and  one  for  the  rear  CP.  The  advantages  of  the  AB-577  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  31(5),  Annex  0. 

1 .  Early  Warning  Equipment 

( 1 )  Padar  Equipment 

Two  commanders  were  satisfied  with  NfTOE  authorizations  for 
two  FPR-5  radar  sets,  vhile  the  third  wanted  the  authorization  increased 

to  six. 


(2)  Early  Warning  Devices 

Tank  battalions  were  not  authorized  any  type  of  electronic 
anti-intrusion  devices  by  MTOE.  However,  each  battalion  had  On  hand  at 
least  one  oatrol  seismic  intrusion  detector  (PSID).  Personnel  familiar 
ith  the  employment  and  capabilities  of  the  P3ID  felt  that  there  should 
■  e  one  per  line  company  and  two  In  the  scout  platoon. 

m.  Navigation  Equipment 

Navigation  in  dense  vegetation  was  s  continuing  problem  in  the 
tank  battalions.  The  problem  and  suggested  solutions  were  identical  to 
those  discussed  in  paragraph  3n,  Annex  G. 

n.  Accessory  Equipment 
( 1 )  General. 


Each  battalion  commander  believed  several  accessory  items 
of  equipment  were  needed  that  were  not  authorized  by  the  MTOE.  Those 
warranting  discussion  are  considered  below .  Each  battalion  also  had 
certain  items  authorized  which  were  not  required.  These  items  are 
enumerated  in  Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 
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(2)  Equipment  Requested 

(a)  Steam  Jenny 

Commanders  and  maintenance  personnel  in  each  tank  bat¬ 
talion  considered  a  steam  Jenny  a  requirement  in  the  battalion  mainte¬ 
nance  platoon. 

( b )  Air  Loading  Equipment 

Air  loading  equipment  vas  not  authorized  by  TOE/MTOE. 
However,  USARV  letter  authorization  had  provided  each  unit  with  this 
equipment.  Clarification  of  authority  for  and  quantities  of  air  items 
constituted  the  problem. 

(c)  M109,  2  1 /2-Ton  Van  Truck 

Each  battalion  commander  considered  M100  vans  a  require¬ 
ment  for  the  conduct  of  efficient  maintenance  operations.  One  battalion 
had  three  and  another  had  two  on  hand .  These  vehicles  were  used  as  tool 
rooms,  repair  parts  rooms,  and  shop  offices.  Maintenance  personnel  stated 
that  two  were  required  in  the  maintenance  platoon  and  one  in  the  HHC  main¬ 
tenance  section. 

(d)  POL  Handling  Equipment 

1_.  Fuel  Transfer  Pumps 


Although  none  of  the  tank  battalions  were  conducting 
extensive  air  resupply  during  the  evaluation,  all  persons  interviewed  stated 
at  least  five  portable  fuel  transfer  pumps  were  needed.  Some  units  had 
fabricated  POL  pumps  from  the  UU.GPtt  bilge  pumps  installed  in  the  M113A1 . 

2_.  Delivery  Equipment 

Only  one  battalion  commander  felt  there  was  a  require¬ 
ment  for  an  additional  M^PC  1200-gallon  fuel  truck  in  the  battalion  support 
platoon.  The  two  authorized  drum-ana- pump  units  were  not  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  for  field  delivery  of  POL.  It  was  stated  that  four  units  were 
needed,  one  to  be  mounted  on  each  side  of  the  four  MSIiS'b  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  POL  resupply. 

( e )  On-Vehicle  Recovery  Equipment 

The  problem  cited  for  self-recovery  of  combat  vehicles 
in  the  ACR  applies  to  the  tank  battalion.  Unit  personnel  stated  that  one 
tow  bar  per  platoon/section  and  two  heavier  20-foot  tow  cables  per  vehicle 
were  needed. 
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ANNEX  K 

MECHANIZED  IN? AN THY  BATTALIONS 


1,  (C)  EMPLOYMENT 

a.  Missions 

The  missions  assigned  to  mechanized  infantry  battalions  generally 
were  similar  to  those  assigned  to  other  armor-equipped  units  in  RVN. 
However*  by  possessing  a  dual  arsor/infantry  capability,  mechanised  bat¬ 
talions  had  the  flexibility  to  accomplish  a  greater  variety  of  missions. 
They  were  able  to  capitalize  on  their  armored  firepower  and  mobility,  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  their  capability  to  function  as  dismounted 
infantry.  The  AOs  assigned  to  mechanized  infantry  units  were  generally 
smaller  than  those  assigned  to  cavalry  squadrons,  but  were  significantly 
larger  than  regular  infantry  or  tank  battalion  AOs.  Figure  K-l  shows 
the  location  of  mechanized  infantry  battalions  during  the  evaluation. 
Employment  varied  considerably  from  one  Corps  Tactical  Zone  to  another. 
Within  III  Corps,  where  six  of  the  battalions  were  located,  there  were 
wide  differences  in  employment,  pa  f  cularly  at  night  and  for  security 
operations.  Figure  K-2  shows  the  relative  combat  strengths  of  each  bat¬ 
talion  committed  to  each  type  of  mission  during  the  evaluation.  Because  of 
wide  variations  in  local  techniques  and  terminology ,  types  of  missions  have 
been  grouped  into  broad  general  categories  for  clarity.  Like  other  ar¬ 
mored  units  in  Vietnam,  mechanized  infantry  battalions  had  a  continuing 
secondary  mission  to  act  as  a  ready  reaction  force.  Additionally,  the 
battalions  emphasized  small-unit  combined  operations  whose  purpose  was 
improving  the  combat  capability  of  ARVN  and  local  RF  and  PF  units.  Units 
in  or  near  populated  areas  emphasised  support  of  local  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  (VCI). 

b.  Organization  for  Combat 

(1).  Contrary  to  conventional  doo-trii'.e,  m>tfS  reinforcement  of 
mechanized  infantry  with  tank  units  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  More  frequently,  but  not  to  the  extent  found  during  the  MACOV 
evaluation  in  1966-6?,  mechanized  infantry  companies  or  platoons  were 
used  in  a  tank-like  role  to  reinforce  regular  infantry  units.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  III  CT2  area.  Since  mechanized  battalions 
operated  in  three  of  the  Corps  areas ,  under  five  different  tactical 
headquarters,  a  typical  task  organization  could  not  be  accurately  de¬ 
picted.  Local  differences  in  terrain,  vegetation,  population  density, 
eneny  threat,  and  types  of  US  forces  available  contributed  to  variations  in 
task  organization.  Figure  K-3  shows  the  average  availability  of  both 
organic  elements  and  attachments  during  the  evaluation.  These  are  sum¬ 
marized  below  by  major  command. 
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FIGURE  K-l  (C).  Location  of  VechanUed  Infantry  Battalions 
During  tt”  Evaluation.  (u) 
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VOTES:  (1)  See  Glossary  of  Terms,  Annex  A,  for  nisaioh  definitions. 

(2)  Total  percent  ie  greater  thaji  100  percent  due  to  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  combat  elements  to  more  than  one  mission  per  day. 

(3)  Includes  dismounted  ground  reconnaissance  from  air  asaault  as 
veil  as  mounted/dismounted  operations. 

(k)  Includes  time  spent  resting  from  or  preparing  for  night 
operations . 

(5)  Movement  to  nev  AO  and  set  up  nev  support  base. 

FIGURE  K-2  (C).  Average  Combat  Power  Committed  to  Types  of 
Missions,  (u) 
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(a)  let  BrlsaflAa  5th  Infantry  Pi  vision  (Mechanized) 

The  1st  Battalion,  filet  Infantry  had  the  more  conventional 
organization  for  eombit.  On#  H#ehanized  rifle  company  was  normally  detached, 
while  at  leaet  one,  and  frequehtly  a  second,  tank  company  vas  attached. 

When  additional  dismounted  capability  vas  required,  a  regular  infantry 
company  vas  alee  attached.  Because  the  battalion  poseeeeed  the  only  oper¬ 
ational  mechanised  flame  platoon  in  the  brigade,  it  vae  frequently  detached. 
Engineer  mine-sweep  teams  vert  attached  to  each  company,  since  the  battalion 
vae  operating  where  there  vas  i  significant  mine  threat  (near  the  DMZ). 

(b)  Task  Force  South 

The  1st  Battalion,  50th  Infantry  rarely  detached  any  of 
its  organic  elements.  Ths  battalion  frequently  operated  with  one  to  three 
ARVE  or  RF  companies.  Also,  It  occasionally  received  a  cavalry  platoon 
from  the  squadron  assigned  to  the  Task  Force. 

(c)  let  Inf entry  Division 

The  different  types  of  AOs  assigned  to  the  two  mechanized 
battalions  of  the  division  caused  a  considerable  variation  in  task  organi¬ 
zation.  The  AO  of  the  2d  Battalion,  2d  Infantry  was  charset erized  by  dense 
Jungle  and  rubber  plantations.  The  battalion  habitually  detached  one  com¬ 
pany  to  reinforce  a  regular  infantry  battalion  in  the  brigade,  while  or.e 
regular  Infantry  company  was  nearly  always  attached  for  air  assaults. 
Additionally,  it  frequently  operated  with  a  tank  platoon  and  at  least  one 
AftVN  or  CIDO  company.  The  1st  Battalion,  16th  Infantry,  which  operated 
in  more  open  Jungle,  infrequently  detached  organic  elements.  When  required 
for  special  operations  in  the  Rulig  Sat  Special  Zone,  the  battalion  received 
infantry  for  use  in  waterborne  ambushes. 

(d)  25th  Infantry  Division 

The  organizations  for  combat  of  the  three  mechanized 
infantry  battalions  of  the  division  were  quite  similar.  While  one  battalion 
never  detached  any  of  its  organic  elements,  the  other  two  occasionally  de¬ 
tached  one  company  to  reinforce  regular  infantry  battalions-  and  to  provide 
ready  reaction  forces  elsewhere  in  their  brigade  or  division  AO.  Infantry 
companies  were  frequently  attached  for  air  assault  or  static  security. 
Although  these  battalions  rarely  controlled  ARVN  or  RF  companies ,  they 
ail  worked  in  close  coordination  with  local  forces.  They  all  normally 
received  engineer  mine-sweep  teems.  The  three  battalions  rotated  the 
responsibility  for  providing  a  mechanized  rifle  platoon  with  the  2d 
Battalion,  3Hh  Armor. 
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(e)  3d  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Division 

j  ; 

The  2d  Battalion,  i*Tth  Infantry,  usually  retained  control 
over  all  its  organic  elements.  Because  boobytraps  constituted  the  biggest  j 

threat  in  the  battalion  AO,'  engineer  demolition  teams  were  attached  to 
each  company.  Combined  operations  vere  conducted  regularly  vith  Joint 
ARVN  and  RF  units. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  organic  and  attached  units  indicated  in 
Figure  K-3,  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions  also  had  access  to  non- 
organic  fire  support.  During  the  evaluation,  the  battalions  averaged 
13  artillery  fire  missions,  0.6  armed  helicopter  sorties,  and  0.5  close 
air  support  missions  daily.  All  commanders  considered  this  support  ade¬ 
quate,  although  occasionally  not  yesoonsive. 

c.  Tactics 


(l)  General 


The  mechanized  infantry  battalions  employed  greater  variations 
in  tactics  for  a  given  type  of  mission  than  other  armored  units  in  RVN.  As 
vith  all  units,  the  basic  purpose  of  any  operation  was  to  seek  out  the 
enemy,  find  his  base  camps  and  caches,  interdict  his  movement,  and  destroy 
him.  .'11  commanders  agreed  that  finding  the  enemy  was  the  major  tactical 
problem.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  mechanised  forces,  the  enemy  usually 
dispersed  his  units  into  small  groups,  rather  than  encounter  the  massed  . 
firepower  and  mobility  of  the  mechanized  unit.  While  some  techniques 
were  common  to  all  mechanized  battalions,  local  variations  and  adaptations 
were  widespread.  These  divergent  operational  techniques  resulted  from 
many  factors:  differences  in  terrain,  vegetation,  and  enemy  threat  in 
the  unit  AO;  local  population  density,  seasonal  traff icability ,  and  maneuver 
restrictions;  and  the  availability  of  other  US  forces.  The  size  of  the 
individual  maneuver  elements  employed  was  dependent  upon  the  enemy  threat. 

In  III  CTZ  most  operations  were  of  platoon  size,  while  in  I  CTZ  company- 
size  or  larger  operations  were  the  rule. 

(2)  Reconnaissance  Operations 
(a)  General 

The  majority  of  operations  conducted  by  mechanized  in¬ 
fantry  battalions  vere  basically  reconnaissance  in  nature.  As  with  the 
tank  battalions,  such  operations  were  usually  conducted  either  along  a 
well-defined  axis  or  within  specified  boundaries.  In  most  mechanized 
battalions,  there  was  also  considerable  emphasis  on  dismounted  movement, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  vith  the  carriers  or,  at  other  times,  widely 
.!>-'parated  from  the  carriers. 
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(b)  Mounted  Reconnaissance 


1_.  In  most  battalions,  mounted  reconnaissance  was 
Halted  to  open  paddy  land,  rubber  plantations,  and  areas  of  light  scrub 
vegetation.  In  many  areas,  daylight  mounted,  reconnaissance  produced  few 
tangible  results.  However,  mounted  reconnaissance  was  considered  useful 
to  cover  large  areas  rapidly  for  a  show  of  force  and  to  deny  the  enemy 
frefidom  of  movement.  When  any  sign  of  enemy  activity  vaa  discovered, 
elements  immediately  dismounted  to  conduct  e.  detailed  search  of  the  area. 


FIGUBE  K— U  (u).  Mechanized  Rifle  Company  Show  of  Force, 


2.  Most  commanders  felt  that  mounted  reconnaissance 
elements  had  little  chance  of  Baking  contact,  as  the  noise  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  tracked  vehicles  provided  the  enemy  ample  warning  to  evade  detection. 
This  led  to  development  of  certain  techniques  in  which  the  mounted  ele¬ 
ments  moved  through  an  area  employing  reconnaissance  by  fire  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  enemy  move,  generally  avay  from  the  flanks  of  the  direction 
of  movement.  By  using  techniques  shown  in  Figure  K-5»  mechanised  Infantry 
elements  frequently  caused  the  eneny  to  move  into  the  path  of  another  mounte 
element  or  into  dismounted  infantrymen  operating  on  the  fringes  of  the  moun¬ 
ted  search  area.  The  two  battalions  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  frequently 
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capitalized  on  this  tactic  in  dense  Jungle.  However,  both  of  these  units 
dismounted  to  perform  detailed  searches  whenever  indications  of  enemy 
activity  were  discovered. 

(c )  Mo uated/ Dismounted  Reconnaissance 


1_.  The  moat  common  fora  of  reconnaissance  conducted 
by  mechanized  units  was  a  combination  of  mounted  and  dismounted  revement. 

In  this  type  operation  the  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  were  used  as  transportation  to 
the  area  to  be  searched.  At  this  point,  the  infantry  dismounted  to  con¬ 
duct  their  reconnaissance.  Depending  upon  the  unit  and  characteristics  of 
the  AO,  the  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  were  then  used  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

a.  In  areas  where  boobytraps  constituted  a  major 
threat,  the  tracked  vehicles  led  the  dismounted  personnel,  reducing  casual¬ 
ties  by  detonating  the  devices.  In  other  areas  where  vehicular  mines  posed 
the  greatest  danger,  infantrymen  preceded  the  vehicles  conducting  a  visual 
search  for  mines.  Under  these  circumstances  the  eolr.mn  formation  vac  used 
to  minimize  mine  danger  and  the  number  of  troops  involved  in  looking  for 
them. 


b.  Some  battalions  used  the  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  as  a 
separate  maneuver  element,  either  to  follow  and  support  the  dismounted 
infantry  by  fire  or  as  a  reaction  or  blocking  force.  When  used  in  this 
fashion,  a  two-man  crew,  consisting  of  the  driver  and  the  caliber  .50 
maehinegunner,  remained  on  the  carrier.  Other  battalions  utilised 
a  variety  of  techniques,  including  having  the  tracked  vehicles  leave  the 
immediate  area  for  deception  purposes  or  acting  as  a  stirring  force  within 
a  cordon  of  dismounted  infantry.  Several  units  employed  "stay  behind" 
daylight  and  night  ambushes  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  tendency  to 
return  to  a  previously  cleared  area. 

2.  Some  units  assigned  AOs  to  companies,  which  were 
in  turn  divided  into  platoou  AOs  to  provide  maximum  area  coverage.  Fig¬ 
ure  K-6  shows  one  technique  used  in  an  area  where  the  enemy  threat  was 
confined  to  small  groups.  The  basic  principles  followed  were  that  the 
platoons  remained  within  8lssa  mortar  range  of  the  company  CP  and  that 
the  mounted  elements  of  the  platoon  stayed  within  reinforcing  distance 
of  the  discounted  squad-size  search  teams.  It  was  believed  that  this 
technique  provided  maximum  coverage  while  maintaining  the  capability  to 
mass  rapidly  when  required. 

3,  Combined  mounted /dismounted  reconnaissance  in  con¬ 
junction  with  regular  infantry  proved  extremely  successful.  The  mounted 
elements  covered  large  areas  during  the  daylight  hours,  denying  the  enemy 
freedom  of  movement.  This  was  followed  at  night  by  dismounted  infantry 
saturating  the  same  area  with  ambush  patrols,  which  could  be  easily 
reinforced  by  the  mechanized  elements. 
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(3)  Security  Operations 

(a)  Most  security  operations  conducted  by  mechanized  infan¬ 
try  battalions  were  for  the  purpose  of  securing  PSBb,  base  camps,  roads 
and  populated  ureas.  Units  attempted  to  meet  these  requirements  with  a 
minimum  number  of  personnel.  In  most  areas,  daylight  static  security 
requirements  were  negligible;  however,  night  security  of  fixed  installa¬ 
tions  often  involved  a  major  portion  of  the  unit's  combat  Dower.  Two 
units  employed  a  mobile  screen  of  night  ambush  patrols  that  moved  two  or 
three  times  a  night.  Ii  other  battalions,  units  ranging  in  site  from  pla¬ 
toon  to  company  returned  to  the  FSB  or  ba*e  eaap  to  provide  the  necessary 
security.  In  all  battalions,  elements  on  maintenance  standdovn  were  uti¬ 
lized  to  fulfill  fixed  security  and  RRF  requirements. 

(b)  Engineer  land -clearing  companies  were  secured  by  per¬ 
forming  reconnaissance  around  the  Rome  Plow  operation.  Two  battalions 
had  employed  attached  Rome  Plows  offensively  in  dense  Jungle.  When  an 
enemy  element  was  located,  the  area  was  sealed  off  by  the  mechanized 
elements  while  the  plows  cut  decreasing  circular  swathes  out  of  the 
Jungle. 


(k )  Road  and  Mine  Clearing  Techniques 

(a)  Infantry  commanders  stated  that  mine  incidents  generally 
increased  if  a  unit  remained  in  one  AO  for  an  extended  period.  In  on*1  AO, 
the  enemy  had  successfully  denied  the  battalion  its  cross-country  mobility. 
Virtually  all  tracked  movement  in  that  unit  had  to  be  proceeded  by  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  and  engineer  mine-sweep  teams. 

(b)  Several  active  and  passive  techniques  were  developed 
to  combat  the  mine  threat.  One  battalion  had  virtually  eliminated  the 
threat  on  the  roads  in  its  AO  by  coordinated  use  of  electronic  sensors, 
radar,  ambushes,  artillery  fire,  and  immediate  reaction.  Small  sensor 
fields  were  placed  in  areas  of  previous  mining  activity.  Radar  was  used 
to  supplement  the  sensors  and  nrovide  surveillance  on  more  open  stretches 
of  the  road.  Whenever  a  single  sensor  activation  was  noted,  15  rounds  of 
artillery  were  fired  at  the  location.  If  multiple  activations  were  re¬ 
ceived,  k5  rounds  of  artillery  were  fired  and  a  reaction  force  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  sweep  the  area.  In  both  cases,  rapid  response  was  essential 
for  success.  Ambushes  were  also  used  to  supplement  electronic  surveillance 
devices. 


(c)  Other  techniques  employed  by  mechanized  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  to  accomplish  routine  road  clearing  operations  were  basically  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  the  ACR ,  paragraph  lc{.?}.  Annex  0.  In  comparison 
to  the  cavalry  olatoon ,  the  mechanized  rifle  platoon,  with  its  smaller  size, 
could  perform  little  more  than  the  mine  sweep,  'therefore.  If  a  road  had 
to  he  secured  after  it  had  been  swept,  at  least  two  platoons,  and  sometimes 
a  full  company,  were  needed. 
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(d)  Several  passive  defense  measures  were  employed  against 
mines.  These  included  use  of  extended  steering  latt'^ls  for  the  M113A1 
drivers,  movement  in  column  formations,  using  only  a  tvo-man  crew  on  the 
lead  vehicle,  and  avoiding  any  previously  used  tracks  or  trails.  While 
these  measures  reduced  casualties,  none  solved  the  problem. 

(5)  Rapid  Reaction  Force 

All  mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  successfully  employed 
as  rapid  reaction  forces.  Their  inherent  ability  to  react  at  night  more 
rapidly,  in  greater  strength,  and  with  more  sustaining  power  than  airmobile 
infantry  was  capitalized  on  to  extract  ranger  LRRP  teams  and  to  reinforce 
other  infantry  units,  local  ARVN,  RF/PF  compounds,  and  special  forces 
camps. 

(6)  Night  Operations 
(a)  General 


Emphasis  was  placed  on  night  operations.  As  indicated 
in  Figure  K-2,  there  was  substantial  variation  in  relative  commitment 
of  combat  power  to  'various  types  of  night  missions.  Most  of  these  operations 
consisted  of  the  establishment  of  numerous  small  mounted  and  dismounted 
ambushes  in  conjunction  with  platoon  and  company  NDPs. 

(b)  Night  Defensive  Positions 

1_.  Every  battalion  employed  fairly  elaborate  NDPs  to 
provide  the  required  all-around  security.  NDPs  served  many  purposes, 
such  as  temporary  operational  bases,  mortar  fire  support  bases,  field  CP 
locations,  or  one-night  laagers.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  terrain  and 
vegetation,  all  NDPs  had  common  characteristics. 

2.  Figure  K-7  shows  a  typical  mechanized  infantry 
company  NDP.  All  direct  fire  weapons  were  oriented  outward,  while  the 
mortars  were  positioned  to  provide  immediate  fire  support  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  two  concentric  perimeters  formed  by  the  carriers  enabled  the 
CP  group,  the  mortars,  and  the  maintenance  section  to  provide  their  own 
security  when  the  rifle  platoons  were  employed  elsewhere.  The  outer  peri¬ 
meter  was  encircled  by  concertina  wire,  with  each  vehicle  crew  setting 
out  an  average  of  three  claymore  mines  immediately  behind  the  wire.  In 
six  of  the  eight  battalions,  PPG  screens  were  emrlaced  nightly.  Early 
warning  vas  provided  by  tripflares,  PSIDs,  and  radar  when  available. 

One  man  remained  on  each  vehicle  in  the  TC  cupola  for  security,  employing 
a  passive  night  vision  device  for  surveillance .  Each  squad  dismounted 
cr.e  M60  machinegun  for  use  in  the  fighting  positions  established  between 
the  vehicles.  Alert  units  using  NDPs  of  this  type  proved  that  they  could 
withstand  numerous  determined  enemy  assaults  viuh  relatively  few  friendly 
casualties  while  taking,  a  heavy  toll  of  the  attackers. 
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FIGURE  K-7  (u).  Typical  Mechanized  Rifle  Company  KDP. 
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3.  Platoon  NDPs  employed  in  areas  where  the  threat 
was  lower  used  the  same  techniques.  In  either  case,  night  ambushes  were 
taken  or  sent  out  from  these  positions  and  the  NDP  provided  an  RRF. 

( c )  'Ambushes 

1_.  Most  mechanized  companies  preferred  to  employ  five- 
to  nine-man  dismounted  ambushes  to  saturate  an  area  of  known  enemy  activity. 
In  some  units,  these  ambushes  were  emplaced  using  the  stay-behind  principle, 
while,  in  others,  the  ambush  party  was  taken  to  a  rally  point,  from  whence 
it  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  ambush  site  after  dark. 

2.  Manned  ambushes  were  supplemented  by  unmahned 
mechanical  (automatic)  ambushes.  Mechanical  ambushes  were  used  by  half 
the  battalions  with  effective  results.  Where  movement  by  civilians  was 
restricted,  the  employment  of  mechanical  ambushes  was  enhanced.  They  were 
composed  of  one  to  six  M18A1  Claymore  antipersonnel  mineB  set  up  for  trip¬ 
wire  initiation,  usually  employing  a  mousetrap  or  clothespin  to  complete  an 
electrical  firing  circuit.  Figure  K-8  illustrates  a  typical  mechanical 
ambush.  In  one  battalion,  one  section  of  the  scout  platoon  was  tasked 
with  operation  of  a  series  of  fin  -  80  mechanical  ambushes  in  a  known 
enemy  movement  and  harboring  area. 

3_.  Dismounted  night  ambushes  were  used  more  extensively 
than  mounted  ambushes,  because  they  were  more  successful.  In  most  units, 
mounted  ambushes  were  positioned  primarily  to  reinforce  the  lighter  dis¬ 
mounted  ambushes. 


h_.  The  mechanized  battalions  in  III  Corps  emphasized 
night  operations.  In  four  battalions,  one  or  more  platoons  from  each 
company  stood  down  in  the:  afternoon  for  maintenance  and  preparation  for 
night  ambushes.  In  another  battalion,  two  full  companies  were  employed 
every  night.  In  populated  areas,  covert  emplacement  of  ambushes  was 
difficult  because  local  civilians  occasionally  informed  the  enemy  of  the 
ambush  location.  This  caused  several  units  to  wait  until  after  curfew 
before  establishing  dismounted  ambushes.  The  curfew  also  facilitated 
identification  of  the  enemy.  Figure  K-9  illustrates  a  company  ambush 
operation  in  a  heavily  populated  area.  Since  most  enemy  movement  in  this 
unit's  AO  consisted  of  small  groups  of  NVA  replacements  for  local  VC  units, 
the  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  were  sometimes  camouflaged  to  resemble  houses.  This 
deceptive  technique  occasionally  proved  successful  when  NVA  came  out  of 
the  nipa  palm  to  find  rice. 

5_.  Ambush  activities  accounted  for  the  majority  of 
enemy  kills  in  all  battalions  except  one. 
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(d)  Night  Movement  and  Illumination 

]L.  All  but  one  mechanized  battalion  had  conducted 
some  mounted  night  movement.  The  percentage  of  nights  on  which  these 
battalions  moved  a  platoon-size  element,  or  larger,  ranged  from  five  to 
100  percent.  The  majority  of  moves  were  either  reaction  to  contact,  re¬ 
sponse  to  Intelligence,  or  completion  of  a  daylight  move.  Two  battalions 
had  twice  moved  in  mass  responding  to  radio  research  or  airborne  infrared 
detector  intelligence  reports.  Night  movement  was  generally  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  moonlight  or  blackout  drive  and,  on  occasion,  with  flares. 

2_.  Two  battalions  used  M151-mounted  xenon  searchlights 
to  ororide  additional  illumination.  The  l/U-ton's  were  transported  in 
M5l»8's  for  added  cross-country  mobility.  Three  other  units  received  direct 
and  indirect  illumination  from  a  30-inch  xenon  searchlight  located  on  top 
of  a  mountain.  This  illumination  was  considered  a  useful  and  effective 
adjunct  to  organic  illumination,  and  it  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of 
night  surveillance  devices. 

( 7 )  Combined  Operat lor.s 

(a)  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  placed  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  combined  operations  than  did  other  armored  units.  Combined  oper¬ 
ations  ranged  in  size  from  ba> tnlion  to  platoon,  with  the  latter  occurring 
most  frequently.  Normally ,  l-  a  US  and  Vietnamese  elements  maintained 
unit  integrity,  functioning  a*  separate  elements  within  the  overall  ma¬ 
neuver  force.  Several  techniques  evolved  which  fostered  combined  oper¬ 
ations  . 


( o )  On.*?  battiiucn  made  one  mechanized  rifle  company  avail¬ 

able  to  the  district  chief  for  employment  when  needed.  In  this  way  the 
planning  and  coordination  var  accomplished  by  local  authorities,  who  then 
conducted  the  operation.  Tni-t  >a!.t».iion  also  provided  a  combined  recon¬ 
naissance  and  intelligence  platoon  (ClilP)  for  permanent  operation  under 
the  district  chief  '"ho  CTiTP  i turn  provided  the  battalion  with  timely 
and  accurate  local  .  .r*!'  .p  r  ?  "Y*  .  i»u'"on  was  compered  of  both  US 

and  Vietnamese  «;••.»>  • . 

(c)  Tv o  bn  •*.«•.••<  -»•  r.i*  placed  their  scout  and  flame 

platoons  under  opev.tti  o«<C*  to;.  '  '  of  1  O'-al  authorities.  In  addition, 
they  frequently  conducted  compel. v-  and  platoon-size  combined  reconnaissance, 
cordon  and  search,  and  seour'tv  operations.  In  populated  areas,  daylight 
combined  operations  were  more  successful  than  similar  operations  conducted 
by  US  units  alone . 

(d)  Or.e  battalion  "oil coated  its  forward  C?  with  the  local 
district  headquarters  to  facilitate  the  planning  and  coordination  of  com¬ 
bined  Operations.  In  tr.i?  beets} ion,  nearly  all  platocn-eize  operations 
were  combined,  including  gmburh  r-e.irrole .  Prior  to  the  CP  relocation,  the 
local  forces  had  habitually  remained  in  static  security  positions. 
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I’ir,;,rPE  K-10  (U).  Mechanized  Rifle  Platoon  Combined  Operation- 

(e)  Another  battalion  frequently  conducted  integrated  com¬ 
bined  operations  with  ARVN  and  RF  companies-  This  was  accomplished  by 
integrating  US  and  ARVR  platoons  with  alternating  chain  of  command  posi¬ 
tions.  This  unit  also  provided  US  contact  or  advisory  teams  to  local  RF 
units,  consisting  of  a  liaison  officer,  forward  observer,  radio  operators, 
two  NCOs,  a  sniper,  and  three  or  four  infantrymen. 

( 8 )  Other  Operations 

(a)  General 

Mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  frequently  assigned 
missions  that  did  not  fully  utilize  their  inherent  firepower  and  mobility. 
Assignment  of  such  missions  was  determined  by  such  factors  as  nonavail¬ 
ability  of  other  infantry  to  perform  required  missions  and  inaccessibility 
of  the  objective  area  to  tracked  vehicles. 

(b)  Air  Assaults 


Six  of  the  eight  mechanized  infantry  battalions  parti¬ 
cipated  in  airmobile  assaults  during  the  evaluation.  In  one  battalion, 
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one  company  was  always  employed  in  this  manner.  The  enWy  rapidly  deter¬ 
mined  area*  1 narr e**ibl e  to  the  carriers  and  habitually  utilised  these 
areas  for  base  camps,  caches,  and  rest  areas.  There!  »,  air  assaults 
vers  periodically  conducted  to  deny  the  enemy  these  sanctuaries.  During 
these  operation*  units  retained  a  tvo-man  erev  on  eaeh  N113A1  APC/ACAV  for 
maintenance  and  tc  provide  a  light  mounted  reaction  force.  The  other 
unite  left  oriy  one  nan  per  vehicle,  to  perform  maintenance. 

(c )  r>i  sc'ounted  Operations 

Several  battalions  dismounted  one  or  more  companies  for 
extended  periods  to  conduct  saturation  patrolling  Cbushmaster")  operations. 
At  other  times,  battalions  conducted  extended  operations  in  areas  inac¬ 
cessible  to  tracked  vehicles. 

d .  Enemy  Contact 


(l)  The  level  of  enemy  activity  throughout  the  evaluation  was 
low.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalions  averaged  contact  every  second  day 
during  the  ^O-da.v  data  collection  period.  Three  battalions  accounted  for 
59  percent  of  all  enemy  contacts.  The  remaining  fire  units  averaged  con¬ 
tact  every  fifth  day.  Each  contact  for  all  units  resulted  in  an  average 
of  two  enemy  KIA.  Of  the  enemy  contacts,  1*6  percent  were  with  an  enemy 
force  of  unknown  si2e;  37  percent  with  squad-site  units;  5  pArcsnt  with 
platoon-size  forces;  and  12  percent  with  a  company-site  force  or  larger. 

(?)  The  enemy  threat  faced  by  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions 
ranged  from  small  ramr.ar.ts  of  local  force  units  to  full-strength  NVA  bat¬ 
talions  near  the  DM7.  The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  near  the  DMZ 
faced  a  constant  threat  from  enemy  artillery  and  mortar  fire  from  within 
the  DMZ  or  from  North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  whenever  an  element  halted  or 
had  to  recover  a  mired  or  mine-damaged  vehicle,  they  could  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  indirect  observed  fire.  No  other  mechanized  battalion  faced  this 
threat.  The  other  battalions  normally  received  indirect  fire  attacks 
only  when  in  a  fixed  location. 

(3)  Six  commanders  considered  mines  the  greatest  threat  they 
faced,  while  the  other  tvo  commanders  considered  boobytraps  a  greater 
danger,  having  taken  QO  percent  of  their  casualties  from  that  source. 
Mechanized  infantry  ur.it*  encountered  a  total  of  32  mines,  only  13  of 
which  were  detected,  generally  by  visual  means.  The  remaining  19  mines 
were  detonated,  seriously  damaging  or  destroying  vehicles.  The  majority 
of  the  mines  detonated  were  off  the  road.  Mines  of  all  sizes,  from  10- 
pound  basket  type  to  750- pound  bombs,  were  encountered,  with  one  of  the 
latter  size  having  completely  demolished  an  M113A1  and  killed  its  crew. 
While  one  battalion  faced  no  RPG  threat,  the  remaining  units  had  13  fired 
at  their  vehicles,  of  which  four  impacted,  causing  only  light  damage. 
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2.  (C)  ORGANIZATION 

a.  General 

(1)  Introduction 

The  organ! zatlonal  problems  encountered  In  the  mechanized 
Infantry  battalions  are  documented  In  this  paragraph.  Included  are  only 
those  issues  on  which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  commanders 
and  others  interviewed.  There  Is  a  necessary  correlation  between  organ¬ 
ization  and  equipment.  Where  an  organizational  problem  has  an  implied 
equipment  impact,  the  latter  is  concurrently  discussed.  Quantitative 
equipment  problems  are  discussed  in  paragraph  3,  and  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  equipment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N. 

(2)  Organizational  Mix 

(a)  The  organization  of  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion 
is  shovn  in  Figure  K-ll.  Seven  of  the  eight  battalion  commanders  VPre 
basically  satisfied  with  the  mix  of  elements  in  the  battalion.  Commanders 
indicated  several  minor  areas  where  changes  in  quantity  or  additional  cap¬ 
abilities  were  required. 

(b)  All  commanders  stated  that  the  battalion  headquarters 
could  easily  control  additional  maneuver  companies.  Three  battalions  had 
controlled  as  many  as  five  companies.  Seven  commanders  stated  that  a 
fourth  mechanized  rifle  company  would  be  highly  desirable  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  maneuver  strength.  Only  one  commander  felt  that  the  battalion  re¬ 
quired  an  organic  tank  company  or  cavalry  troop. 

( 3 )  The  Army  Authorization  Document  System  (TAAPS) 

All  commanders  were  queried  as  to  their  opinion  concerning 
the  adaptability  of  TAADS  in  stability  operations.  Only  one  commander  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  system.  All  commanders,  based  on  their  recent 
experiences  in  HVN  with  TOFs  and  MTOEs ,  felt  the  current  system  was  cum¬ 
bersome,  unrealistic,  and  impractical. 

b .  Battalion  Headquarters 

(l)  Command  and  Control 


( a )  Helicopters 

The  mechanized  Infantry  battalions  had  no  organic  heli¬ 
copter  assets.  Commanders  averaged  approximately  2-1/2  hours  daily  for 
command,  control,  and  reconnaissance.  In  all  units,  utility  or  cargo 
helicopter  sorties  were  generally  provided  for  logistical  missions  when 
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ground  resupply  vas  not  possible.  Administrative  requirements  were  ful* 
filled  from  allocated  command  and  control  time.  If  an  element  of  the 
battalion  made  contact,  a  helicopter  vas  generally  made  available.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  short  duration  of  most  contacts,  the  action  vas  often 
completed  before  the  commander  could  arrive.  Every  commander  but  one, 
who  had  a  fully  dedicated  command  and  control  helicopter,  considered  the 
lack  of  adequate  or  responsive  helicopter  support  his  most  significant 
command  and  control  problem. 

(b)  Command  Vehicles 


Tour  of  the  eight  commanders  had  occasionally  utilised 
their  command  M113A1  APC/7-.CAV,  while  the  remaining  four  rarely  used  it. 
Commanders  felt  that  if  they  accompanied  one  maneuver  element,  they 
tended  to  become  isolated  and  reduced  their  ability  to  influence  the 
action  vhen  another  element  of  the  battalion  made  contact.  Commanders, 
therefore,  relied  on  either  nelicopters  or  TOC  communications  for  con¬ 
trol. 


(c)  All  commanders  agreed  that  additional  command  communi¬ 
cations  were  required.  Heavy  reliance  on  secure  voice  communications, 
in  addition  to  traditional  KM  command  nets,  required  more  equipment  than 
authorized.  This  problem  vaB  compounded  during  vide  ranging,  dispersed 
operations,  and  during  dismounted  operation. 

(2) '  Fire  Support.  Coordination 

Artillery  liaison  teams  attached  to  battalions  had  to 
operate  an  FSCC  responsible  for  coordinating  all  fires  in  the  unit  AO. 

In  all  but  one  battalion,  the  authorized  communications  equipment  of  the 
attached  liaison  team  vaS  not  considered  adequate.  In  these  units, 
commanders  had  augmented  the  artillery  liaison  team  with  additional 
radios  and,  in  those  units  that  operated  from  a  mobile  field  CP,  with 
the  S3  Air  M577A1.  Only  in  one  battalion,  which  was  organic  to  a 
mechanized  brigade,  was  the  artillery  liaison  team  equipped  with  all 
the  required  equipment  upon  arrival. 

( 3 )  Unit  Location 


The  problems  associated  vith  unit  location  and  various 
techniques  developed  to  overcome  them  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
paragraph  2c(3)>  Annex  G. 

( U )  Staff  Functioning 

.(a)  Five  of  the  eight  mechanized  infantry  battalions 
operated  with  their  staffs  split  between  at  least  two,  And  sometimes 
four,  separate  locations,  In  all  cases,  this  created  staff  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  that  were  frequently  compounded  by  inexperienced  personnel. 
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In  only  one  battalion  vas  the  battalion  executive  office**  uaed  a>  ataff 
supervisor  and  coordinator.  In  the  other  units,  the  XO  vaa  uaed  at  a 
deputy  for  administration  and  support,  vhile  the  S3  functioned  As  a  deputy 
for  operations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  staffs  operating  from  several  loca¬ 
tions,  individual  staff  sections  vere  also  fragmented.  This  vafc  moat 
frequently  the  case  of  the  S3  and  Sk  sections.  Figure  K-12  illustrates 
the  dispersion  of  the  unit  staff  and  support  elements  during  the  evalu¬ 
ation.  The  operational  and  logistical  staff  sections  of  the  mechanized 
battalions  vere  overextended  and  frequently  had  to  be  augmented  vith 
personnel  from  other  battalion  elements.  The  requirement  to  teaintAih 
2l*-hour  operations  in  each  location  further  aggravated  the  problem. 

(c)  Other  than  one  battalion  commander,  who  felt  there 
should  be  no  S5  at  battalion  level,  the  mechanized  battallbns  made  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  S5  section.  In  these  seven  units,  the  S5  vaa  pro¬ 
vided  vith  sections  ranging  in  size  from  three  to  21  men.  In  addition  to 
the  increased  S5  role  discussed  in  paragraph  2c (H),  Annex  0,  four  battalions 
used  the  section  extensively  to  gather  local  intelligence.  Tvo  commanders 
emphatically  stated  that  their  S5  vaa  the  single  most  important  unit 

staff  officer  vhen  operating  in  populated  areas.  In  all  Uftits  the  S5 
also  handled  claims  and  investigations  resulting  from  combat  operations. 
Figure  K113  shovs  equipment  and  personnel  provided  to  the  S5  in  each 
unit  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation. 

( 5 )  Dispersion  and  Fear  Area  Requirements 

(a)  Each  battalion  operated  under  a  different  set  of  fac¬ 
tors  dictated  by  the  missions  assigned  and  it3  respective  location. 

Figure  K-12  shewed  the  dispersion  of  personnel  and  equipment.  This 
dispersion  created  multiple  security  requirements  vhich  had  to  be  met 
from  organic  assets,  vhich  proportionately  reduced  the  field  strength 
of  all  combat  elements.  This  contributed  to  organizational  problems, 

(b)  Mechanized  infantry  battalions  averaged  approximately 
10  percent  Of  their  unsigned  strength  Committed  to  rear  area  or  base 
camp  static  security.  The  percentages  ranged  from  3  to  30  percent. 

Several  commanders  suggested  that  a  30-  t,o  50-man  base  security  platoon 
composed  of  profile  personnel  be  authorized,  to  minimize  static  security 
requirements . 


(c)  In  addition  to  these  security  requirements,  one  bat¬ 
talion  vas  responsible  for  staffing  and  operating  all  service  facilities 
at  its  rear  area,  including  the  PX,  snack  bar,  civilian  personnel  office, 
Rnd  other  functions  normally  associated  vith  a  brigade  or  division  head¬ 
quarters  . 
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FIGURE  K-12  (C).  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  Staff  and  Support.  HI 
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(o)  Liaison 

(a)  Liaison  requirements  In  the  mechanized  battalions  variad 
considerably  from  unit  to  unit,  and,  frequently  within  a  unit,  depending 
upon  the  mission  and  the  AO  assigned.  Liaison  requirements  paralleled 
those  discussed  in  paragraph  2b(6),  Annex  J4  Where  the  brigade  of  Control¬ 
ling  headquarters  performed  liaison  with  local  GVN  agencies ,  commanders 
were  generally  satisfied  with  authorizations.  Three  commanders  felt  that 
their  sections  were  not  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements . 

c ■  Combat  Support  and  Combat  Service  Support  Elements 

( 1 )  General  , 

(a)  MTOE  Organization 

Under  the  MTOE,  combat  support  elements  were  located 
in  HHC  and  service  support  elements  were  located  ir.  Company  D  (Figure 
K— 1U  and  Figure  5C-15,  respectively).  This  organization  differs  from 
the  original  O-series  TOE,  in  which  all  of  these  elements  were  located 
in  HHC,  Although  this  NTTOE  reorganization  was  not  specifically  recommended 
by  the  MACOV  Btudy,  as  it  was  for  the  tank  battalion  reorganization,  the 
rationale  was  the  seme  as  discussed  in  paragraph  2c(l),  Annex  J. 

(b)  Organizational  Problems 

Each  battalion  commander,  executive  officer,  and  HHC 
and  Company  D  commander  was  interviewed  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
the  MTOE  organization  of  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  ele¬ 
ments.  All  those  interviewed',  a*  with  those  ir  :h-  tank  battalion,  felt 
that  the  organization  was  unsatisfactory  and  created  a  duplication  Of  com¬ 
mand  responsibility  between  the  HHC  and  Company  P  commanders.  Only  in 
the  two  battalions  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  did  the  Company  D  Com¬ 
mander  function  in  his  intended  role  as  the  primary  logistical  operator 
of  the  battalion.  However,  e\en  In  these  units,  there  were  many  areas 
of  duplication  of  effort  between  the  Company  P  •■om.-mr der  and  the  bat¬ 
talion  S U ,  In  the  remaining  battalions,  the  Company  0  commander  had 
little  control  over  the  combat  service  support  element* ;  he  operated  as 
a  company  administrator  and  in  some  case;  as  an  FSB/base  camp  coordinator. 

It  was  unanimously  recommended  that  HHC  be  reorganized  as  a  headquarters/ 
service  support  company  and  company  D  as  a  combat  purport  company  similar 
to  those  recommended  for  the  tank  battalion. 

( 2 )  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company 

(a)  Company  Headquarters 

1_.  Command  and  Control 

The  roles  and  duties  of  the  HHC  commanders  in  the 
eight  mechanized  infantry  battalions  varied  considerably  as  a  result  of 
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local  task  organization,  CP  location,  and  headquarters  dispersion.  In 
the  tvo  battalions  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  the  commander  functioned 
primarily  as  the  tactical  command  post  coordinator.  In  this  role,  he  was 
responsible  for  CP  security,  resupniy,  CP  organization,  and  details.  Most 
administration  was  conducted  by  the  HHC  executive  officer  or  first  sergeant, 
who  were  located  at  either  the  FSB  or  base  camp.  Neither  of  these  command¬ 
ers  was  responsible  for  the  tactical  employment  of  combat  support  elements, 
each  operated  from  the  S1/SU  M577A1  command  post  vehicle.  They  both  stated 
that  their  duties  could  be  performed  more  efficiently  if  the  company  head¬ 
quarters  were  provided  its  own  M577A1.  The  authorized  command  vehicle,  a 
3A-ton  truck,  lacked  the  needed  size  and  mobility.  In  the  remaining  six 
battalions,  the  HHC  commanders  functioned  primarily  as  headquarters  com¬ 
mandants.  In  this  role,  they  were  responsible  for  administration  of  HHC, 
supervision  of  base  camp/FSB  details,  and  security.  None  of  these  command¬ 
ers  was  responsible  for  the  tactical  employment  of  the  combat  support  ele¬ 
ments.  In  four  of  these  companies  the  authorized  executive  officer  was  not 
assigned  and  the  commanders  felt  that  none  was  needed  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  None  of  these  commanders  felt  that  an  M577A1  command  post  vehicle 
was  needed. 


2.  Maintenance 


Maintenance  on  the  company's  vehicled,  under  the 
0-aeries  TOS,  was  performed  by  the  battalion  maintenance  platoon.  With 
the  battalion  reorganization,  however,  that  platoon  was  transferred  to 
Company  D.  To  fill  this  void,  the  MTOE  added  12  maintenance  personnel 
to  the  company  headquarters.  The  MTOE  did  not  authorize  the  company  an 
automotive  maintenance  shop  equipment  set  (Number  1  Common)  or  a  recovery 
vehicle  as  in  the  rifle  companies. 

(b)  Combat  Support  Element:', 

The  combat  support  elements  assumed  an  increasingly 
important  combat,  security,  and  special  operations  role  in  RVN.  With 
the  mechanized  rifle  companies  widely  dispersed  and  fully  committed  to 
reconnaissance,  security,  and  night  operations,  commanders  retained 
little  tactical  flexibility.  As  a  result,  the  combat  support  elements 
became  an  important  tool  with  which  to  influence  the  action.  Under  the 
MTOE,  all  combat  support  elements  were  assigned  to 

1_ .  Battalion  Sc  out  Platoon 

a.  All  eight,  command* rs  considered  the  scout,  pla¬ 
toon  primarily  a  light  offensive  combat  element  rather  than  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  unit.  Contrary  to  the  scout  employment  in  the  tank  battalions, 
the  scout  platoons  in  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions  specialized 
in  mounted  combat.  Specific  techniques  of  emnloyment  and.  miss'  ons 
assigned  varied  considerably  from  unit  to  unit,  as  shown  in  Figure  K-l6. 
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b.  Most  commanders  considered  the  scouts  an  elite 
element  and  used  them  for  specialized  opera* I 'ns.  Generally,  the  scout 
platoons  vere  split  and  employed  hv  sections  is  independent  maneuver 
elements.  However,  every  unit  occasionally  combined  the  scout  flame 
platoons  to  fora  a  larger  eeonomy-cf- force  unit.  In  four  battalions, 
the  platoon  vas  placed  under  the  nominal  operational  control  of  local 
GVN  officials  for  use  with  RF  units.  IVen  though  the  scouts  concentra¬ 
ted  on  mounted  combat,  they  frequently  were  employed  on  dismounted  night 
ambUBh  patrols. 

c_.  Seven  battalions  had  augmented  the  scout  pla¬ 
toon  armament  to  provide  more  firepower  for  independent  missions.  All 
commanders  expressed  a  requirement  for  automatic  grenade  launchers  and 
for  a  change  in  the  authorised  M113A1  APC/ACAV  machinegun  mix. 

d_.  Two  commanders  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
MTOE-deleted  battalion  antitank  platoon  reinstated  and  reequipped  with 
three  M551  AR/AAVs  to  be  employed  with  the  scout  platoon.  *Vo  other 
commanders  stated  that  the  scout  platoon  required  organic  filmm  mortars 
for  fire  support  and  illumination.  One  commander  routinely  attached  a 
mortar  to  each  scout  section,  because  it  frequently  operated  outside 
supporting  artillery  fires. 

e.  All  commanders  considered  authorizations  for 
command  vehicle  and  portable  radios  in  the  scout  platoon  inadequate,  as 
discussed  in  paragraph  3i(2),  below. 

2.  Battalion  Heavy  Mortar  Platoon 

a.  All  commanders  were  sutisfied  with  the  fire¬ 
power  and  illumination  provided  by  the  battalion  heavy  mortar  platoon's 
four  U. 2-inch  mortars.  As  in  the  tank  battalions,  L.2-lnch  mortar  fire 
was  integrated  into  the  artillery  fire  plan.  Only  one  battalion  was 
able  to  fire  the  U. 2-inch  mortar  without,  obtaining  clearances  from 
higher  headquarters. 

b.  In  five  battalions,  the  platoon  was  always 
employed  intact,  usually  centrally  located  in  the  AO  to  provide  general 
support.  In  the  other  battalions,  the  platoon  was  normally  split  into 
sections,  with  one  platoon  frequently  splitting  down  into  individual 
squads.  Local  security  requirements  and  available  artillery  support 
were  the  criteria  which  determined  splitting  the  platoon. 

c.  None  of  the  commanders  expressed  a  desire  to 
exchange  the  ^ .  2-inch  mortars  for  8imm  mortars.  While  commanders  felt 
that  addition  of  an  8lmra  mortar  section  would  enhance  the  platoon's 
close-in  fire  capability,  they  did  not  consider  it  essential. 
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d.  So  unit  had  fire  direction  problem*  other  then 
those  attributed  to  personnel  shortages.  In  most  battalions,  the  FO  team* 
were  uaed  to  augment  the  mortar  crews  and  the  FDC ,  as  explained  in  para¬ 
graph  ?b(2),  Annex  J.  FDu  ^ouanunicfttionis  requirements  also  paralleled  thoee 
found  in  the  tank  battalions. 

£.  with  the  wide  diapersion  of  combat  elements,  the 
mortar  platoon  was  frequently  required  to  provide  or  to  assist  in  providing 
local  security. 


jf.  Provision  for  on- vehicle  stowage  of  ammunition 
was  considered  inadequate,  As  a  result  nearly  all  M106A1  mortar  carriers 
were  overloaded,  carrying  eui  average  of  113  **.  2-inch  rounds  in  addition 
to  9000  rounds  of  machlnegun  ammunition.  Overloading  contributed  to 
breakage  of  torsion  bare  and  at  times  created  traf f icability  problems 
due  to  increased  ground  pressure.  Two  battalions  attached  an  M5^8  from 
the  battalion  support  platoon  to  the  mortar  platoon  to  carry  additional 
ammunition.  Two'  other  units  obtained  ammunition  trailers,  which  were 
towed  by  an  M106A1  or  the  FTC  M577A1.  This  vas  considered  impractical, 
since  it  delayed  fire  missions  called  for  during  movement. 


FIGURE  K-17  (ll).  Heavy  Mortar  Platoon  Ammunition  Trailer. 
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2 •  Mechanized  Flame  Platoon 

a.  The  MTrE  addei  to  each  battalion  a  mechanized 
flame  platoon  consisting  of  four  M132A1  mechanized  flamethrower*  and 
two  XMl'jEl  track-mounted  flame  service  units.  The  equipment  on  hand 
varied  considerably  from  unit  to  unit,  and  several  unlti  had  the  MbA2 
truck-mounted  flame  service  unit  issued  in  lieu  of  the  XMb^F.l  as  shown 
in  Figure  K-18.  The  biggest  problem  with  the  flaae  platooh  was  the 
inability  of  the  Mb AT  to  accompany  tl-.e  M132A1  erosi-country . 
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FIGUBE  K-’»8  (u).  Flame  Equipment  Authorized  and  On  Hand  in  Mechanized 
Infantry  Battalions. 


b,  The  flame  platoon  vrs  employed  in  one  of  three 
ways:  in  general  support  of  the  battalion;  by  lection  in  direct  sup- 
port  of  a  company  (each  section  consisting  of  two  M132Al's  and  one  ser¬ 
vice  unit);  or  attached  to  a  section  of  scouts  for  a  specific  mission. 

c_.  The  two  battalions  face  i  with  a  significant 
t oobytrap  threat  relied  heavily  on  the  flame  platoon  to  burn  loobytrnpped 
areas.  Other  frequent  uses  were  to  clear  fields  of  fire,  to  aiBiat  in  land 
bearing  operations,  to  burn  vegetation  and  bunkers  in  enemy  base  caapi ,  anc 
'"or  psychological  effect  in  encouraging  surrender.  Every  commander  con- 
; i  lered  the  flame  platoon  a  tremendous  asset,  and  most  asked  for  additional 
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equipment.  Thia  Included  two  additional  'U3-Al'«  and  otw  additional 
XMl*5El.  All  commanders  emphasized  the  necessity  for  tracked  service 
units  to  optimize  flame  platoon  employment. 

ii,*  Bridge  Section 

a.  Although  t.o  bridging  was  authorized  in  the 
mechanized  infantry  battalion,  four  battalions  had  bridge  sections,  each 
equipped  with  two  M113A1  nsrginal  terrain  assault  bridges  (MTAB)  (ENSURE 
#8h).  Generally,  the  bridge  section  was  combined  with  the  flame  or 
scout  platoon  for  control . 


! 

* 

I 


FIGURE  JC-19  (U).  The  Marginal  Terrain  Assault  Bridge. 


b.  Five  of  the  eight  commanders  expressed  a 
definite  need  for  bridging.  The  other  three  stated  they  had  no  require¬ 
ment  in  their  AO,  but  might  if  employed  elsewhere.  The  average  desired 
BOI  was  two  bridges  and  launchers  per  battalion. 

c.  The  one  battalion  in  the  northern  Delta  region 
had  an  urgent  bridging  requirement  and  had  used  their  bridge- section  more 
than  any  other  unit.  However,  due  to  maintenance  difficulties  with  the 
Ml'ABs,  they  had  been  required  to  use  other  bridging  expedients.  This 
unit  requested  a  bridge  per  line  company  as  well  as  a  section  in  HHC. 
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d  .  I>uring  the  dry  season  the  MTABs  were  used 
primarily  for  obstacles  such  as  ditches.  All  commanders  stated  they 
had  been  used  regularly  during  the  rairy  season.  They  also  stated  that 
the  bridge  authorized  must  be  capable  of  supporting  all  vehicles  in  the 
battalion,  including  the  M578  recovery  vehicle,  and  should  possess  cross¬ 
country  mobility  equal  to  that  of  the  M113A1  APC/ACAV* 

b_.  Battalion  Ground  Surveillance  Section 

a.  The  MTUE  reduced  the  ground  surveillance  sec¬ 
tion  to  two  radar  teams,  each  consisting  of  three  radar  operators,  one 
AN/PPS-5  radar,  and  one  1/1-ton  truck  with  trailer,  tfh*  radars  on  hand 
in  the  mechanized  battalions  during  the  evaluation  afe  shown  in  Figure 
IC-20.  AK/PPS-1  radars  had  been  Issued  to  five  units  in  lieu  of  tha 
AN/PPS-5. 
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FIGURE  K-20  (u).  Had&rs  Authorized  and  On  Hand  in 
Mechanized  Infantry  battalions. 

b.  In  one  division,  all  ground  surveillance 
radars  had  been  consolidated  in  division  artillery,  vho  manned,  employed, 
secured,  and  maintained  them.  In  another  division,  two  brigads*  had 
assumed  control  over  employment,  while  requiring  the  battalions  to  man, 
maintain,  and  secure  the  sets.  In  these  units,  command  policy  precluded 
movement  of  radars  by  ground  vehicle.  Rnployraent  of  radars  in  the  bat¬ 
talions  is  shovn  in  Figure  K-21. 
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FIGURE  K-21  (U).  Control,  of  BnpT oyrnent  of  Radars  In  Mechanized 
Infantry  Battalions. 

£.■  In  the  battalions  that  retained  control  over 
their  radars,  two  had  significant  maintenance  and  operator  training 
problems.  The  other  two  units  employed  their  radar  doctrinally  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  maneuver  units,  averaging  about  90  percent  utilization. 

d_.  No  commander  felt  an  M113A1  should  be  provided 
each  radar  teat  as  in  the  other  types  of  armored  unitB ,  since  the  radar  sets 
were  considered  too  fragile  for  cross-country  movement  by  tracked  vehicle. 
Two  units  had  transported  radars  with  tracked  vehicles  vith  some  success, 
but  emphasized  that  special  precautions  were  required.  One  unit  used  a 
hammock  hung  inside  an  M113A1 ,  while  another  used  foam  rubber  mattresses 
and  pillows  to  insulate  the  equipment  from  shocks  during  movement. 


£•  Six  commanders  ere  satisfied  with  the  authorized 
BOI,  while  two  expressed  a  requirement  for  five  radars  per  battalion.  All 
commanders  desired  a  radar  capability  at  battalion  level,  but  most  con¬ 
sidered  current  equipment  inadequate  to  fulfill  their  requirements. 

6.  Air  Control  Team  . 


The  air  control  team  as  authorized  by  MTOE  was  not 
used  in  its  intended  role  in  any  unit.  Personnel  were  generally  absorbed 
into  the  P?/S3  sections. 
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Extra  Combat  pc*-mations 


a_.  Three  battalions  had  organized  extra  combat 
formations  for  special  missions.  In  one  unit,  this  consisted  of  volun¬ 
teer  clerks,  cooks,  mechanics,  i  'men,  -adio  operators,  and  other  mia- 
cellaneous  personnel.  The  uni  <  'aiized  in  mobile  night  ambush 
patrols  either  on  foot  or  mou  ir.  gun-, Jeeps. 

b.  Two  fca  ions  employed  vhaT  had  or se  been 
called  the  combined  reconnaissance  d  intelligence  platoon  (CRIP). 

The  CRIP  had  been  officially  disbanded;  however,  both  units  retained 
this  organization  under  a  different  name.  It  consistea  of  '5 -2°  infan¬ 
trymen  taken  from  line  company  assets.  In  one  battalion,  they  were 
under  the  S5,  who  utilized  them,  in  cloae  coordination  with  local  OVN 
officials,  to  gather  intelligence  and  to  support  V?*- 6 11m In at ion  operation#. 
This  commander  considered  his  CRIP  extremely  valuable,  and  most  of  his 
combat  operations  were  based  or.  intelligence  gathered  by  the  platoon. 

Tlie  other  battalion  used  the  platoon  for  long-range  reconnaissance  and 
ambush  operations. 

c_.  Five  battalions  had  organized  base  defense 
platoons  to  provide  real'  area  or  FSB  security.  Personnel  and  e.r  ;  ment 
for  these  platoons  were  taken  from  battalion  assets.  Generally,  this 
security  unit  was  composed  of  20-h 1  EV  committed  full  time  to  bunker 
guard,  observation  posts,  or  other  static  defense  tasks. 

(3)  Service  Company  (Company  D) 

(a)  Command  and  Control 


Only  two  Company  D  commanders  functioned  as  logistical 
operators.  In  the  remaining  battalions  they  were  primarily  concerned  with 
company  administration,  base  camp,  mess,  and  security  functions.  As  men¬ 
tioned  in  paragraph  2c(l),  above,  all  persons  Interviewed  felt  that  the 
Company  D  commander's  duties  paralleled  those  of  the  head quarters  comman¬ 
dant.  No  commander  felt  that  the  service  company  Reeded  a  tracked  CP 
vehicle . 

( b )  Maintenance  Section 


Company  D  was  not  authorized  a  maintenance  section  as 
was  the  service  company  of  the  tank  battalion.  Most  personnel  inter¬ 
viewed  stated  that  a  maintenance  section  was  not  required. 
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(c )  Support  Platoon 
1.  Organization 
a.  General 


Personnel  interviewed  felt  that  the  support 
platoon  organization  was  adequate  to  support  operations  except  for  those 
areas  indicated  below. 


b.  Supply  Section 

The  authorized  supply  section,  consisted  of  sev¬ 
en  personnel.  In  all  units,  property  book  officers  and  Sb's  expressed  a 
requirement  for  at  least  two  additional  personnel  in  this  section.  The 
justification  for  this  expressed  requirement  was  that  the  section  was 
required  to  operate  and  to  maintain  issuing  facilities  for  TA50-Q01  and 
other  equipment. 


£•  Transportation  Section 

Personnel  interviewed  stated  that  the  authorized 
grades  for  enlisted  supervisory  personnel  (one  staff  sergeant,  Efi,  and  two 
sergeants,  E5)  were  inadequate.  All  commanders  felt  that  each  of  these 
authorizations  should  be  elevated  one  grade.  The  reasons  are  as  stated 
in  paragraph  2c(3),  Annex  J.  As  in  the  tank  battalion,  it  waB  felt  that 
the  section  needed  at  least  four  portable  radios  for  use  with  helipad  oper¬ 
ations  and  on  supply  vehicles.  Same  personnel  also  Btated  a  need  for  an 
assistant  driver  for  each  section  vehicle. 

2.  Resupply  Operations 
a.  General 

Figure  K-22  shows  where  each  battalion  drew 

the  various  classes  of  supply,  the  distance  from  that  location  to  the 
battalion  forward  logistics  base,  and  the  means  of  transport  used. 

Only  cute  unit  (2/2  Infantry;  util ' .cl  he? icorters  in  this  process. 

This  was  because  of  insecure  lines  of  communication  and  a  high  mine 
threat.  One  unit  (l/50  Infantry)  was  dependent  on  a  logistics  support 
activity  (LSA)  from  the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Army  Depot  for  all  its  supplies. 

The  T.RA,  located  at  the  battalion  base  camp,  received  all  its  supplies 
by  boat  or  by  Air  Force  fixed-wing  aircraft.  This  resulted  in  a  very 
slow  reaction  time  and  necessitated  continuous  detailed  coordination 
between  the  battalion  and  the  BRA .  From  the  forward  logistics  base, 
three  units  conducted  more  than  75  percent  of  their  resupply  to  combat 
elements  by  air,  while  the  other  battalions  conducted  over  75  percent 
by  ground.  Ground  resupply  was  accompli  shed  by  the  M5*‘fl  tracked  cargo 
carrier  or  by  having  the  companies  return  to  the  base. 
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FIGURE  K-22  (u).  Resupply  Operations,  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions. 
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b.  Class  III 


The  nature  of  operations  and  the  limited  a »  nt 
of  authorized  POL  handling  equipment  caused  tne  resupply  of  Class  III  to 
b«  a  continuous  problem.  Three  battalions  resupplied  POL  to  forward  ele¬ 
ments  by  air  using  collapsible  500-gallon  drums.  Problems  encountered  are 
discussed  in  paragraph  ?d(l),  Annex  0.  One  b&' T.alion  had  the  companies 
return  to  the  logistical  base  on  a  daily  basis  for  refueling.  The  remaining 
battalions  mounted  tank  and  pump  units  or  collapsible  drums  on  M5bfi's  (Figure 
K~23)  and,  as  required,  they  sent  these  vehicles  to  the  companies.  In  some 
cases,  the  H5l*5's  accompanied  elements  in  the  field.  POL  handling  equip¬ 
ment  is  discussed  in  paragraph  11(b),  below. 


c .  Class  V 

Three  battalions  maintained  a  complete  unit 
basic  load  of  Class  V  in  their  Kbbs .  All  units  maintained  a  capability 
to  deliver  ammunition  to  combat  elements  or.  an  emergency  basis,  by  air 
or  ground . 


d.  Water 


V.'ater  resupply  was  a  problem  in  all  mechanized 
infantry  battalions,  as  discussed  in  paragraph  3d(6),  below. 
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(d)  Ntalrit.i-itfl.nc*  rial. non 


1_.  Organization 

In  general ,  personnel  interviewed  felt  that  the 
maintenance  platoon  organization  was  adequate  to  support  battalion  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  several  p.  sonnel  felt  the  four  authorized  recovery 
mechanics  were  not  sufficient  to  operate  the  platoon's  two  M578  LTR'e 
and  M5^3  wrecker.  They  recommended  that  three  additional  recovery  mecha¬ 
nics  be  added.  They  were  satisfied  with  personnel  authorizations,  but, 
as  in  the  ACS,  all  felt  replacement  mechanics  were  not  adequately  trained. 
In  all  mechanized  infantry  battalions,  there  was  a  shortage  of  maintenance 
NCQs,  which  degraded  the  effi^ier  v  of  unit-level  maintenance. 

2_.  Maintenance  Operations 
a.  Dispersion 

Seven  of  the  eight  battalions  had  consolidated 
their  maintenance  platoon  in  one  location.  This  was  either  at  the  brigade 
base  camp  or  FSB.  The  remaining  battalion  had  parts  of  its  maintenance 
nlatoon  at  both  locations. 


b_.  Recovery 

The  maintenance  platoon  normally  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  its  recovery  vehicles  outside  the  unit  motor  pool.  Exceptions  to 
this  occurred  only  when  a  vehicle  assigned  to  HHC  or  Company  T  needed 
recovery  or  when  the  recovery  vehicle  of  a  rifle  company  .'as  inoperable. 
One  battalion,  which  operated  in  extreme  southern  IIT  CT7.,  assirned  an 
M5b8  to  its  maintenance  platoon.  It  became  the  primary  recovery  vehicle, 
because  its  greater  mobility  all  owed  it  to  traverse  terrain  where  the 
M578  would  have  become  mired. 

c_.  Periodic  Services 

The  performance  of  quarterly  services  on 
tracked  vehicles  was  affected  by  operational  requirements.  In  three 
battalions,  these  services  were  routinely  performed.  In  the  remaining 

battalions,  they  were  either  conducted  in  a  perfunctory  manner  or  not 
conducted  at  all.  Many  commanders  stated  that  their  missions  precluded 
these  services.  Maintenance  personnel  felt  that  the  lack  of  theie  serv¬ 
ices  resulted  in  increased  downtime  for  combat  vehicles. 

d.  Prescribed  Load  List  (PLL) 

In  four  battalions,  PLI.s  were  consolidated  . 
at  battalion  level.  Additional  personnel  were  assigned  to  the  maintenance 
platoon  to  maintain  the  PLL.  In  the  four  other  battalions,  PLT.s  remained 
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in  HHC  and  the  rifle  companies.  The  maintenance  platoon  administered 
the  PLL  for  Company  D.  The  average  zero  balance  for  the  battalions  at 
the  time  of  the  evaluation  was  1*8  percent.  In  all  units,  serviceable 
parts  on  battle-loss  and  overage  vehicles  were  frequently  used  to  re¬ 
place  unserviceable  parts  of  other  vehicles. 

e.  Shop  Facilities 

Moat  personnel  interviewed  stated  that  a  steam 
.Jenny  was  require!  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  maintenance  operations. 

L-  Direct  Support  (Df>)  Maintenance 

Six  battalions  had  a  PS  maintenance  contact 
team  with  the  battalion  maintenance  platoon  or  the  maintenance  platoon 
was  collocated  with  the  PS  unit.  In  these  battalions,  most  PC-level 
maintenance  was  performed  by  the  unit  itself.  In  both  these  units,  the 
maintenance  platoon  maintained  several  non-PIL-author ized  engines  and 
transmissions  on  hand  for  immediate  replacement.  All  unit  commanders 
felt  that  the  availability  of  float  equipment  in  the  PC  units  was  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Several  battalions  experienced  problems  with  the  PC  pur¬ 
port  elements  taking  excessive  time  in  retrograding  battle-loss  nr 
inoperable  vehicles. 

(e)  Medical  Platoon 


1_.  Organization 

There  were  only  minor  variations  from  VTOK  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  medical  platoons  of  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions. 

One  battalion  had  a  surgeon  only  on  a  part-time  basin.  All  commanders 
stated  they  needed  a  full-time  surgeon  for  both  organic  medical  and 
civic  action  duties. 

2 .  Medical  Operations 
a .  Company  Aidmen 

Normally  there  were  four  company  aidmen  attached 
to  each  rifle  company.  For  the  same  reasons  stated  for  the  tank  battalion 
(see  paragraph  2c(3),  Annex  J],  surgeons,  etdical  service  officers,  and 
medical  platoon  sergeants  considered  that  the  senior  company  aidmen  should 
possess  MOS  91C  instead  of  NOG  91B. 

b_.  Medical  evacuation 

formally  there  was  one  M113A1  medical  evacu¬ 
ation  vehicle  attached  to  each  rifle  company.  While  almost  all  medical 
evacuation  was  by  air,  most  personnel  felt  a  valid  requirement  existed 
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to  retain  the  platoon's  ground  evacuation  capability  to  support  the  bat¬ 
talion's  dispersed  tactical  operations.  In  two  battalions ,  the  MllSAl's 
remained  in  the  base  camp  and  were  only  occasionally  used  for  civic 
action  projects.  In  the  other  battalions,  the  M113A1'*  vert  ukfed  in  their 
intended  role  when  required.  When  not  required,  they  were  employed  either 
to  supplement  the  rifle  company's  command  post  or  as  an  added  fighting 
vehicle..  It  was  also  felt  by  most  personnel  that,  in  order  to  trovide  a 
self  protection  capability,  the  M113Al*s  needed  the  Armament  Suheyetem  "AM. 

c.  Aid  Station 


Five  battalions  operated  aid  stations  in  two 
locations  and  three  battalions  at  one  location.  When  two  aid  stations 
were  established,  personnel  and  equipment  came  from  authorized  assets. 
This  created  no  apparent  problems. 

( f )  Communications  Platoon 
1_.  Organization 

In  general,  the  personnel  interviewed  stated  that 
the  communications  platoon  was  authorized  sufficient  personnel  to  support 
"battalion  operations.  However,  personnel  and  equipment  authorized  the 
platoon  were  frequently  used  other  than  as  intended  by  MTOE. 

£.  Operations 

The  communications  platoon  in  the  mechanized  bat¬ 
talions  performed  three  separate  services:  it  provided  and/or  obtained 
responsive  communications  maintenance  for  the  battalion;  it  operated  the 
battalion  RTT  in  either  the  brigade  or  division  RTT  net;  and  it  operated 
the  battalion  message  center  and  switchboard. 

a.  Communications  Maintenance 


Every  communications  platoon  performed  some 
higher  level  repairs,  with  organic  personnel;  using  unauthorized  test 
equipment  and  repai’-  o»rts.  The  vast  majority  of  organizational  main¬ 
tenance  was  performed  by  the  communications  platoon.  The  .average  down¬ 
time  per  item  of  equipment  was  less  than  hours  at  the  organizational 
level  and  e-7  days  at  the  I)S  level.  However,  one  battalion  averaged  up 
to  30  days  for  DS  repair.  Most  commanders  stated  that  additional  test 
equipment  was  required  to  facilitate  responsive  communications  mainte¬ 
nance.  This  should  include  some  means  of  testing  secure  Squipment. 

b.  Wire  Communications 


'■’ire  communications  were  little  used,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  paragraph  3c(l)(d)_3.  ,  Annex  3. 
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£•  Personnel 

The  consents  in  paragrtph  2e(3),  Ahnert  J,  also 
apply  here,  concerning  the  use  of  motor  messengers  And  the  deiife  of 
communications  personnel  to  trade  messengers  for  radio  repairmen. 

d.  Mechanized  Rifle  Company 

( 1 )  Organization  and  Operations 

(a)  The  only  significant  MTOF.  change  to  the  mechanized  rifle 
company  vas  the  deletion  of  the  antitank  section  of  the  weapons  platoon. 
The  company  was  used  as  the  basic  maneuver  and  control  element  in  all  bat¬ 
talions.  In  five  units,  companies  operated  for  extended  periods  from 
mobile  NDPs .  They  returned  to  a  FSB  or  base  camp  every  *4-6  weeks  for  a 
1-day  maintenance  standdovn.  In  the  other  battalions,  some  companies 
onerated  from  field  NDPs  and  some  from  more  permanent  FSBs . 

(b)  All  mechanized  infantry  companies  maintained  rear  de¬ 
tachments  with  an  average  of  7  percent  of  their  personnel  at  either  a 
battalion  FSB  or  brigade  base  camp.  In  three  battalions,  each  company 
was  tasked  for  an  additional  lt-6  percent  of  its  strength  for  the  bat¬ 
talion  rear  area  security  force.  The  remainder  of  the  rifle  company 
personnel  were  located  either  in  the  field  or  at  a  FSB.  Companies  had 
attached  an  artillery  FO  team,  aidmen,  two  to  six  Kit  Carson  Scouts  (KCS), 
and  in  most  oases,  an  interpreter.  Two  battalions  attached  an  M5U8  to 
each  company  to  carry  ammunition  and  general  cargo. 

( 2 )  Command  and  Control 

(a)  Commanders  at  all  levels  stated  that  the  radios  autho¬ 
rized  for  the  command  M113A1  APC/ACAVs  were  inadequate  for  command  and 
control.  A  commander  employing  only  authorized  radios  was  unable  to 
operate  in  two  nets  simultaneously.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  paragraph  31(2),  Annex  0. 

(b)  Commanders  in  seven  of  the  eight  battalions  stated 
‘hot  the  second  M113A1  authorized  for  the  rifle  company  heads  carters . 
and  manned  by  communications  personnel,  was  adequate  m  a  Cl  vehicle  and 
that  an  Mr7TAl  was  not  needed.  All  companies  had  provided  this  M113A1 
with  additional  radios  in  order  for  it  to  serve  as  the  company  NCB. 

(c)  The  artillery  FO  rode  on  the  company  commander's 
vehicle .  In  every  unit,  the  radio  authorized  the  FO  (AN/PRC-25)  was 
considered  inadequate  because  of  its  limited  range.  An  additional 
‘N/VPC-U6  had  been  mounted  in  each  command  vehicle  for  the  FO's  use. 
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(d)  The  company  f'P  group  usually  consisted  of  the  command, 
communications,  maintenance,  and  medical  M113A1'§.  When  the  fiotfftirtdet* 
accompanied  a  platoon,  he  took  only  his  command  vehicle. 

( 3 )  Mechanized  Rifle  Platoon 

(a)  Platoon  federations 


The  rifle  platoon  was  the  smallest  element  used  for 
independent  operations.  While  moot  units  were  satisfied  with  the  four 
carriers  authorized  each  platoon,  two  units  modified  this  OfffAnlEKtlon. 
One  battalion  employed  only  three  M113Al's  per  11ns  plstooh.  The  other 
battalion  employed  five  tracks  to  provide  the  platoon  staying  power  to 
continue  the  mission  if  one  vehicle  became  inoperable. 

(b)  Most  rifle  platoons  operated  below  their  authorized 
strength  of  L li  EM.  Company  commanders  and  platoon  leaders  stated, 
however,  that  there  was  insufficient  room  on  the  top  of  the  M113A]  for 
the  authorized  11-man  squad  if  they  had  been  available  (see  Figure  K-?l*), 
The  average  strength  of  the  rifle  platoons  during  the  evaluation  is  shown 
in  Figure  K-2 5, 


FIGURE  K-?li  Mechanized  Pi  fie  Fnuad. 
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NOTES :  (l)  Rifle  Platoon  Authorised  Strength  -  UL. 
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FIGURE  K-?5  (o).  Average  Strength  of  Mechanized 
Rifle  Platoons  and  Squads 
During  the  Evaluation  (u). 


In  addition,  rifle  platoons  in  most  battalions  hail  at  least  one  KCS,  an 
aidman,  and  often  a  snirer,  attached. 

( c )  Platoon  Organization 

No  platoon  enn loved  the  weapons  squad  in  its  intended 
role.  Rather,  all  four  squads  were  used  interchangeably  as  rifle  squads. 
With  the  weapons  available  on  the  M117A1  APC/ACAVs  to  support  dismounted 
infantry,  no  commander  indicated  a  requirement  to  retain  the  weapons 
■'•quad  as  a  separate  identifiable  entity.  A11  considered  four  rifle 
■  '■nmols  a  more  practical  organization  for  RVN  operations. 
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( d )  Platoon  Command  and  Control 

1_.  Commanders  and  platoon  leaders  in  every  unit  con¬ 
sidered  the  authorization  for  AN/PRC-P5/77  radios  inadequate  to  support 
dismounted  operations  and  squad-size  ambushes.  Also,  the  authorized 
squad  radio  (AH/PRC— 98)  was  considered  unreliable  and  of  too  limited  a 
range.  It  was  used  by  only  two  battalions.  This  problem  is  discussed 
in  paragraph  3i(2),  below. 

2_.  As  shown  in  Figure  K-25,  platoons  did  not,  operate 
with  11-man  rifle  squads.  As  a  result,  the  fire  team  ceased  to  pxist 
as  a  maneuver  element  within  the  squad.  Most  units  had  no' assigned  fire 
team  leaders.  Squad  size  ambushes  were  frequently  formed  with  two  souads, 
due  to  personnel  shortages. 

(U)  yen pons  PI atoon  (Mortar  Platoon) 

(a)  The  weapons  platoon  antitank  section  was  deleted  by 
MTOE.  As  a  result,  the  weapons  platoon  functioned  as  a  mortar  platoon. 

The  platoon  leader  and  platoon  sergeant  normally  rode  on  the  mortar  FPC 
track,  which  served  also  as  the  platoon's  command  vehicle.  All  companies 
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relied  heavily  on  their  three  3lma  mortars  for  fire  support  and  illumine" 
tion  of  company  and  platoon  NDPs  and  night  ambushes.  Company  mortars 
vere  used  an  average  of  J6  percent  of  the  days  in  the  evaluation  period. 

(b)  In  six  battalions,  the  infantry  companies  aivays  em¬ 
ployed  their  mortars  as  a  platoon.  In  one  battalion,  one  mortar  was  split 
from  the  platoon  15  percent  of  the  time,  and  in  another  battalion  indi¬ 
vidual  tubes  vert  assigned  to  the  rifle  platoons  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  time.  Only  one  commahder  felt  the  company  required  a  fourth  mortar 
to  facilitate  employment  of  the  mortars  by  sections  in  tvo  locations. 

(c)  In  four  battalions,  unauthorized  ammunition  trailers  or 
VIST's  vere  used  to  carry  additional  ammunition.  In  threo  battiliona, 
either  an  M5^8  or  a  trailer  was  used  to  carry  the  third  8lmm  mortar  in 
each  company,  since  the  companies  vere  short  M125A1  carriers.  One  bat¬ 
talion,  which  was  short  M125Al'a,  had  only  tvo  flltott  aortATi  in  the  field 
with  each  company.  All  M125Al's  vere  overloaded,  carrying  ah  average 
load  of  179  rounds  of  8lmm  ammunition,  5000  rounds  of  caliber  .50  machine- 
£:un,  5000  rounds  of  7*^2mm  machinegun,  and  3000  rounds  of  5.'jSnan  rifle 
ammunition. 

(d)  normally,  the  mortar  platoon  remained  with  the  company 
CP  group,  both  in  the  NOP  and  on  the  move.  As  a  result,  the  mortars 
assumed  the  secondary  mission  of  CP  security  and  carriers  vere  employed 
on  the  NDP  perimeter.  In  two  battalions,  the  mortar  platoon  also  pro¬ 
vided  dismounted  clearing  patrols  for  the  company  command  post  NDP. 

Figure  K-27  shows  a  M125A1  mortar  carrier  employed  on  a  NDP  perimeter, 

(e)  In  the  battalion  chat  operated  with  three  vehicle  rifle 
platoons,  two  M113Al's  vere  released  and  used  to  form  a  direct  fire  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  weapons  platoon.  Unauthorized  106nan  recoilless  rifles  were 
mounted  on  these  vehicles.  They  vere  used  to  fire  canister  or  HEP  into 
nipa  palm  to  detonate  boobytraps.  This  unit  considered  the  lO&nm  recoll- 
less  rifles  indispensible  in  their  AO. 

(5)  Company  Combat  Service  Support 

(a)  Company  Maintenance  Section 

1.  Company  maintenance  sections  in  the  mechanized 
battalions  frequently  conducted  DS-level  repairs.  In  four  battalions, 
the  companies  maintained  their  own  PLL,  which  was  stored  in  a  FSB.  A 
few  high-demand  repair  parts  were  carried  by  company  maintenance  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  field. 

2_.  In  four  battalions,  the  M578  recovery  vehicle 
went  to  the  field  with  the  companies.  It  generally  remained  in  the 
NDP  until  needed.  In  two  battalions,  the  M578  moved  with  the  company 
command  group  if  terrain  and  traff icabil ity  permitted.  In  the  other 
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3_.  Communications  maintenance  performed  in  the  companies 
was  minimal,  consisting  primarily  of  emergency  repairs,  exchange,  and 
evacuation  to  the  battalion  communications  platoon. 

(b)  Company  Supply 

In  four  battalions,  M5b8's  attached  to  eaffh  cofcpany 
fulfilled  multiple  resupply  needs,  since  the  authorized  2  1/2-ton  supply 
truck  could  rarely  be  used.  In  other  units,  the  medical  evacuation  vehicle 
and/or  maintenance  M113A1  were  employed  for  ground  resupply  and  for  pulling 
a  water  trailer. 

(6)  Personnel 


In  most  mechanized  rifle  companies,  there  was  a  severe 
shortage  of  qualified  NCOs.  Most  platoon  sergeants  were  Staff  sir- 
geants  with  less  than  two  years  service,  and  most  sauad  leaders  vere 
E5'«  hr  El* 'a.  This  low  level  of  experience  created  maibteftance,  logis¬ 
tical,  and  command  problems  which  in  turn  affected  unit  operational 
efficiency. 

3.  (C)  QUANTITATIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS 

a.  General 


The  quantitative  equipment  problems  encountered  in  the  mechanized 
infantry  battalions  are  documented  in  this  paragraph.  Included  are  those 
subjects  on  which  there  was  substantial  agreement  among  the  commanders 
and  others  interviewed.  As  an  exception  to  this,  certain  background 
information  is  included  for  subsequent  analysis  of  other  issues.  Other 
potential  problem  areas  were  considered  during  the  evaluation,  but  were 
discarded  after  analysis  indicated  no  justification  for  their  inclusion* 
Equipment  problems  that  relate  to  organizational  issues,  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  2  above,  are  summarized  in  this  paragraph.  The  quali¬ 
tative  aspects  of  equipment  are  discussed  in  Annex  N.  Finally,  a  list  of 
MTOE  authorized  equipment  considered  unnecessary  is  included  at  Appendix  3 
to  Annex  C. 

b .  Bulldozer  Equipment 

Six  of  the  eight  battalion  commanders  stated  that  there  was  a 
requirement  for  an  organic  bulldozer  capability  to  construct  berms,  to 
prepare  hasty  crossing  sites,  to  level  rice  paddy  dikes,  and  to  dig 
bunkers.  No  commander  felt  the  tank-mounted  bulldozer  or  CEV  would  be 
satisfactory.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  M113A1  bulldozer  (ENSURE 
1*3)  thought  it  inadequate  for  their  needs.  They  vere  unwilling  to  accept 
ahy  degradation  in  the  maneuverability  or  combat  capability  of  M113Al's 
to  achieve  the  desired  capability. 
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(2)  Five  of  the  eight  commanders  felt  that  an  M113A1  bulldozer 
kit,  more  durable  and  rugged  than  EilEbTtE  a3,  would  be  acceptable  if 
mounted  on  a  maintenance  vehicle.  As  an  alternative,  one  commander 
suggested  that  the  divisional  engineer  battalion  be  provided  an  armored 
engineer  platoon  for  each  mechanize’,  battalion  in  the  division.  Attached 
engineer  support  would  thus  be  equipped  with  compatible  tracked  vehicles. 
F.ach  engineer  M113A1  should  be  equipped  with  a  dozer  blade. 

c .  Recovery  Vehicles 

The  MTOE  authorization  for  recovery  vehicles  was  considered  ade¬ 
quate,  vith  the  exception  of  a  stated  requirement  for  a  recovery  vehicle 
for  the  maintenance  personnel  in  HHC . 

d.  Cargo  Vehicles  and  Water  Trailers 
( 1 )  General 


Personnel  in  all  units  were  dissatisfied  with  the  authorized 
mix  of  supply  vehicles.  Figure  K-28  shows  MTOE  authorization,  quantities 
each  unit  t.ad  on  hand,  and  quantities  recommended  to  fulfill  requirements 

( 2 )  M5b3,  Tracked  Cargo  Vehicle 

As  seen  in  Figure  K-28,  personnel  in  four  units  felt  the 
authorization  for  nine  MlUS'o  was  inadequate.  In  all  battalions,  the 
MILS  was  Considered  an  indisrensible  asset  for  the  conduct  of  ground 
resupply.  In  some  units,  Mllfl's  were  regularly  attached  to  the  rifle 
companies  and  mortar  platoon.  In  other  units,  they  were  sent  to  these 
elements  on  an  as-required  basis.  Generally,  there  was  a  stated  require¬ 
ment  for  ten  vehicles:  three  ""ifl's  to  support  the  rifle  companies,  one 
to  support  the  mortar  platoon,  three  *  arry  POT.,  two  to  carry  general 
cargo,  and  one  to  carry  the  weld  ini'  meat  of  the  maintenance  platoon. 

One  battalion  felt  an  additional  !  needed  to  carry  FOI,  and/or 

water.  The  M5W)  was  utilized  in  or.”  !  a  *  •  a  1  ior.  as  a  recovery  vehicle. 

(  3 )  ,  5-Ton  Cargo  TruS 

Each  unit  used  the  "r’.  •  *  :  r  imarv  carro  carrier  in  the 

base  cams1  and  as  far  forward  a  •  the  .  As  documented  in  Appendix  1 
to  Annex  C,  there  was  considerable  ■orf-i",  ion  as  to  the  number  of  1-ton 
trucks  actually  authorized  by  MTO--;.  A!  I  logistical  personnel  felt  12 
was  too  many  and  only  three  units  felt  that  six  was  adequate.  Stated 
requirements  for  M5^’s  were  related  to  recommendations  for  the  MbQC  POL 
truck  and  the  M50C  water  truck. 
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(b)  ?  l/?-'Ton  Cargo  Truck 

All  personnel  were  satisfied  with  the  authorization  of  11 
M35’«.  In  two  unit*,  aaintenane*  personnel  fsror*d  replacing  one  of  their 
two  authorized  VI 09  shon  vans  with  an  M3 5,  in  order  that  it  might  be  U**d 
to  support  maintenance  operations  without  recourse  to  support  platoon 
assets . 


(5)  Mb?C,  lPOO-Oallon  POL  Truck 

All  units  expressed  a  requirement  for  at  least  one  Mb or  to 
replace  an  authorized  V51*.  This  issue  is  discussed  further  in  paragraph 
31,  below. 

(6)  Water  Handling  Equipment 

All  personnel  interviewed  felt  the  quantity  of  authorized 
water  handling  equipment  (five  bCO-gallon  water  trailers  and  seven  r,5ri- 
gallon  collapsible  drums)  was  totally  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the 
V50C  water  trucks  and  water  trailers  shown  in  Figure  K-28,  all  units 
employed  between  four  a- i  eight  h>00-gallon  tanks  mounted  on  trucks  or 
in  fixed  locations.  In  addition,  some  units  used  drum  and  pump  units 
mounted  on  M5t8's  while  seme  utilized  500-gallon  collapsible  drums  mounted 
in  fixed  positions.  lie  unit  had  on  hand  the  authorized  ■'‘•O-rnHor  ■■■;■■ 
lapsible  drums.  ' 

e.  Utility  Vehicle 


Personnel  interviewed  generally  agreed  that  the  VI 51  i/b-tor. 
utility  vehicles  authorized  the  two  motor  messengers,  the  three  weapons 
platoon  leaders  of  the  rifle  companies,  and  three  battalion  mortar  pla¬ 
toon  FOs,  were  not  required.  Radios  authorized  on  these  vehicles  were 
often  used  elsewhere. 

f .  Countermine/RPG  Fquipment 
(l)  General 


Vines  generally  posed  a  greater  threat  to  the  .mechanized 
infantry  battalions  than  did  RPGs .  One  battalion  had  lost  1°  V113A1'* 
to  mines  in  a  ^O-day  period,  during  which  more  than  130  mines  had  been 
detected  or  encountered  in  its  AO.  Detonation  of  a  mine  by  an  V113A1 
usually  resulted  in  a  combat-loss  vehicle. 

( ? )  Countermine  Equipment 

(a)  None  of  the  battalion  commanders  had  any  experience 
with  track-mounted  mine  rollers.  Three  commanders  had  seen  vehicular 
mounted  detectors  but  were  not  impressed  with,  their  capabilities*  All 
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FIGURE  K-2 9  (U),  Mine  Damage  to  M113A1  APC/ACAV. 

commanders  felt  that  the  only  practical  long-term  solution  to  the  nine 
problem  was  development  of  some  type  of  vehicular-mounted  device.  Their 
requirements  and  design  criteria  paralleled  those  stated  by  commanders 
in  the  ACR  [see  paragraph  3i(2),  Annex  G]. 

(b)  There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  concerning  ’•'T("'E 
authorization  for  hand-held  mine  detectors.  Seven  of  the  Bight  battalions 
lacked  their  full  authorization  of  12  metallic  and  two  nonmetalllc  detec¬ 
tors.  As  a  result,  most  commanders  felt  that  on-hand  quantities  were 
inadequate.  However,  once  informed  of  the  true  authorization,  all  com¬ 
manders  considered  it  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs. 

( 3 )  Belly  Armor  Kit  for  M113A1 

Six  battalions  had  belly  armor  mounted  on  nearly  all  their 
M113A1  APC/ACAVs.  One  battalion  had  installed  all  kits  received,  hut 
averaged  less  than  four  per  rifle  company,  ^his  was  considered  critical 
as  the  battalion  faced  the  greatest  mine  threat  of  any  mechanized'unit 
in  RVN.  One  battalion  had  not  yet  received  belly  armor  and  expressed 
an  urgent  requirement  for  it.  The  general  consensus  among  commanders, 
platoon  leaders,  and  drivers  was  that  the  slight  decrease  in  cross¬ 
country  mobility  was  more  than  offset  by  increased  crew  protection. 
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(L)  Counter-RPG  Equipment 

The  main  passive  RPG  protection  used  by  all  armofed  vehicles 
consisted  of  chain  link  fencing;  emplacement ,  employmtht,  and  problems 
involved  are  discussed  in  paragraph  3i(*0,  Annex  0.  Six  battalions  used 
RPG  screens  regularly,  while  two  units,  which  had  encountered  no  RPG 
threat,  carried  no  screens.  Some  units  used  steel  planking  hung  on  the 
sides  of  vehicles  to  provide  standoff  protection  (see  Figure  K-30).  Com¬ 
manders  of  all  units  that  faced  RPG-equipped  enemy  forces  stated  a  require¬ 
ment  for  a  passive,  vehicle-mounted  RPG  protection,  preferably  internal. 


FIGURE  K  in  (it).  Steel  Planking  Used  to  Provide  RPG 
Standoff  Protection. 


g .  Might  Vision  Equipment 

(1)  Genera] 

With  the  advent  of  new  and  improved  night  vision  devices, 
the  interrelationships  between  the  equipment,  and  techniques  resulted  in 
locally  adapted  field  modifications  which  had  quantitative  as  well  as 
qualitative  impact.  The  various  components  should  he  considered  an  an 
integrated  system. 

( 2 )  Gearch 1 ights 

All  battalion  and  company  commanders  indicated  a  require¬ 
ment  for  organic  searchlirht.s  in  mechanised  infantry  units  ir  PVU.  All 
units  had  used  artillery  or  tank-mounted  searchlights  vher  available 
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and  were  favorably  impressed.  Commanders  emphasized  that  any  searchlight 
provided  must  possess  certain  specific  features.  It  should  be  small 
enough  for  one  man  to  handle,  easy  to  remove  from  its  mount  for  daylight 
stowage  inside  the  vehicle,  and  have  operating  characteristic*  similar  to 
the  AN/V'SS-3.  Fven  though  one  commander  felt  that  every  tracked  vehicle 
should  be  authorized  a  searchlight,  most  commanders  desired  them  on  the 
basis  of  one  per  rifle  platoon  and  scout  section. 

( 3 )  Passive  Might  Vision  Devices 

(a)  Mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  authorized  a  total 
of  la?  passive  night  vision  devices  by  MTQE.  The  authorization  for  each 

type  of  device  and  actual  quantity  on  hand  in  each  unit  during  the  evaluation 
as  reflected  by  the  property  books  is  shown  in  Figure  K-31 , 
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FIGURE  K-31  (U).  Passive  Night  Vision  Devices  On  Hand 

in  the  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalions. 

(b)  The  infantry  units  relied  heavily  on  the  individual 
starlight  scope  (AN/PVS-1/2)  because  of  extensive  dismounted  night  opera¬ 
tions  and  ambushes.  All  commanders  felt  that  the  quantity  of  individual 
starlight  scopes  authorized  should  he  increased.  The  specific  quantities 
considered  necessary  by  different  commanders  were  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  operational  devices  on  hand.  Those  units  that  concentrated 

on  night  operations  generally  wanted  the  greatest  number  of  devices.  Com¬ 
manders  In  five  battalions  felt  that  there  was  a  requirement  for  three  or 
four  Individual  starlight  Bcopes  per  squad,  while  the  remainder  considered 
two  per  squad  sufficient. 

(c)  All  comnanders  were  satisfied  with  the  authorization 
of  11  medium-range  night  observation  devices  (AN/TVS-I4).  This  device 
was  used  mainly  in  FSBs,  base  camps,  and  NDFs . 
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(d)  Seven  the  o.ght  commanders  felt  that  the  quantity 
of  crev-served-venpon  sights  (AN/TVS-2)  should  be  increased  to  providfe 
one  per  tracked  vehicle,  to  include  mortar  and  flame  carriers.  This  toould 
represent  an  authorization  increase  of  lh  per  battalion. 

ft )  Infrared  Eouirmenr 
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(d)  Commanders  of  battalions  operating  in  heavily  populated 
areas  could  rarely  fire  their  caliber  .50  machineguns  because  of  danger 
to  the  local  civilian  population.  These  commanders  stated  a  requirement 
to  replace  the  caliber  .50  machineguns  vith  two  l*0mm  automatic  grenade 
launchers  and  two  7.62mm  miniguns  per  platoon.  These  weapons  could  pro¬ 
vide  short-range  controlled  suppressive  fire  and  did  not  have  the  lethal 
range  of  the  caliber  .50  m&chinegun.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  retain 
the  two  M60  machineguns  per  tracked  vehicle. 

(e)  All  commanders  agreed  that  the  armament  authorized  the 

scout  platoon  should  be  augmented  because  the  scout  platoon  was  used 
primarily  for  mounted  combat.  The  general  feeling  was  that  the  scout 
platoon  required  two  caliber  .50  and  two  M60  machineguns  per  vehicle,  and 
one  kOmn  grenade  launcher  and  one  7.62mm  minigun  per  section.  The  total 
requested  was  20  caliber  .50  machineguns,  20  M60  machineguns,  two  7.6?mn  i 

miniguns,  and  two  UOmm  automatic  grenade  launchers  per  scout  platoon. 

( 3)  Sniper  Weapons 

Mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  authorized  10  national 
match-grade  Mlh  rifles  with  telescopic  sights,  throughout  most  of  the 
evaluation  period.  Seven  commanders  felt  that  this  sniper  equipment 
should  be  retained  in  the  MT0E.  They  also  felt  that  training  and  main¬ 
tenance  should  be  consolidated  at  brigade  or  division  level.  The  actual 
quantity  of  sniper  equipment  and  trained  snipers  desired  varied,  but 
was  normally  expressed  as  two  per  platoon  or  one  per  squad. 

(M  90mm  Recoilless  Rifles 

There  was  little  agreement  among  commanders  concerning  the 
desirability  of  the  90mm  recoilless  rifle.  Three  commanders  emphatically 
stated  that  it  should  he  retained  for  its  antipersonnel  flechette  capa¬ 
bility.  Three  other  units  had  stored  their  90mm  recoilless  rifles, 
stating  that  the  LAW  fulfilled  its  intended  role.  In  the  ether  two  units, 
opinions  expressed  were  varied.  A  few  commanders  considered  that  the  TAW 
could  replace  the  90mm  recoilless  rifle  if  an  antipersonnel  round  was 
developed.  In  those  units  that  carried  the  90mm  recoilless  rifles,  the 
weapon  was  infrequently  used. 

(5)  Flame  Weanors 


(a)  Portable  Flamethrower 

The  mechanized  battalions  were  authorized  nine  M9-7 
portable  flamethrowers.  Only  two  battalions  had  ever  used  these  wea¬ 
pons.  One  had  employed  it  an  average  of  once  a  week  while  the  other 
employed  it  less  frequently.  The  other  six  commanders  saw  no  reason 
to  retain  the  portable  flamethrower  because  the  M132A1  mechanized  flame¬ 
thrower  and  XM191  flame  weapon  satisfied  the  battalion’s  requirement. 
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( b )  XMlpl  Multi -Phot  Flame  Weapon 

Six  battalions  had  received  and  used  the  XMlnl  multi- 
shot  flame  weapon  (consint  inr  of  the  XM202  rocket  launcher  and  XMTb 
rocket  clip)  before  or  durian:  the  evaluation.  All  commanders  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  accuracy,  simplicity,  ai d  convenience.  Four  commanders 
felt  it  was  a  suitable  replacement  for  the  portable  flamethrower,  while 
two  considered  it  a  useful  supplement.  They  felt  that  the  XM202  launcher 
should  be  authorised  on  the  basis  of  c ne  per  platoon/scout  section. 

(6 )  Hupplv  V ohi  cl  e  Ve»u-onr 

Personnel  ir.  five  of  the  battalions  felt  that  the  caliber 
.50  machineguns  authorized  or.  the  supply  vehicles  should  be  replaced  with 
mAo  machineguns .  The  reasons  cited  were  that  the  M60  was  lighter,  easier 
to  fire  and  maintain,  and  conic  re  ground-mounted  by  one  man. 

( 7 )  Machineguns 

There  was  a  substantial  number  of  unauthorized  machineguns 
in  most  battalions.  Those  weapons  were  used  to  augment  authorized  track 
armament  and  to  provide  weapons  for  rear  area  security  requirements  with¬ 
out  taking  weapons  from  the  combat  elements. 

i.  Communications  Equipment^ 


( 1 )  General 

The  quantitative  a  ;  '  ;uacy  of  authorized  communications 
equipment  was  difficult  t-  a:  .  The  mechanized  battalions  were  gene¬ 
rally  able  to  maintain  *•  •*  :  •.•••  communications.  However,  as  indicated 

in  Appendix  2  to  Annex  ,  r'lere  van  a  substantial  Quantity  of  unauthorized 
equipment  on  hand.  ■*  .ut-imu  equipment  requirements  were  a 

function  of  the  interr-iaf  • :  b<- •  ween  the  level  of  communication 

equipment  repair  au*r. or;  .’••>  .  ■■  operational  requirements,  and  equip¬ 
ment  usage  for  pur  .••ones  •  :  tended ,  an  discussed  in  Annex  P. 

The  identifiable  rr  •  !  in  this  rarnrr-rh. 
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conf ir.urat ion3  and  equipment  used  by  these  units.  In  addition,  some  units 
were  required  to  monitor  up  to  three  additional  nets.  As  a  result,  each 
battalion  remained  flexible  in  configuring  its  assets  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  Because  of  this,  it  w&s  impossible  t.o  precisely  identify  what 
additional  equipment  was  needed.  In  general,  however,  the  peculiarities 
of  stability  operations  generated  additional  communic ations  needs,  over 
and  above  conventional  requirements.  Figure  K-32  summarizes  the  total 
quantities  of  ma/or  items  of  FM  equipment  authorized  and  utilized  by  the 
battalion  headquarters  companies  in  multiple  locations. 
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FIGURE  K-32  <C) .  Utilization  of  FM  Radio  Equipment  in 

Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  HHCs  (U). 

( b )  Command  Vehicle  Radios 

Commanders  at  all  levels  considered  the  authorization  of 
command  radios  inadequate.  Virtually  all  battalion  and  cqmpany  command 
"113Als  had  been  equipped  with  a  second  or  third  receiver-transmitter. 

The  rationale  for  the  additional  equipment  was  to  provide  the  commanders 
with:  the  capability  of  maintaining  continuous  communication  ir.  at  least 
‘vo  nets. 


(c)  Company  CP  Vehicle  Radios 

Nearly  all  companies  had  eouipped  the  second  M113A1 
in  company  headquarters  with  two  receiver-transmitters  to  provide  a 
^■'mpany  \'C3  with  a  continuous  two-net  capability.  "Tie  authorized 
AN/VRC-W  was  generally  considered  inadequate  to  perform  this  function. 
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(d)  Rifle  Platoon/Squad  Radio* 


1_.  In  all  units  where  a  majority  of  operations  were 
conducted  at  platoon  level,  the  platoon  leader's  authorized  AF/vpc-J«T 
radio  was  considered  inadequate.  It  was  felt  that  two  receiver-trans¬ 
mitters  were  required  . 


2.  The  rifle  platoon  was  authorized  one  AN/PRC-25/77 
radio.  All  commanders  and  platoon  leaders  interviewed  considered  one 
radio  inadequate  to  support  dismounted  and  night  operations,  As  an 
example,  two  major  headquarters  required  each  ambush  to  have  two  portable 
radios,  one  for  command  and  one  for  artillery  fire  support.  mhis  require¬ 
ment  was  met  by  dismounting  AN/VRC-53  radios  from  squad  carriers.  This 
was  considered  a  self-defeating  solution,  as  the  rifle  platoon  ’-'HRAl's 
were  used  for  fire  support  or  as  a  reaction  force  and  required  communi¬ 
cations  to  perform  these  missions.  All  commanders  expressed  an  urgent 
requirement  for  one  AN/PRC-25/77  per  rifle  squad  to  support  dismounted 
and  night  operations. 


3_.  Fach  rifle  platoon  was  authorized  six  AN/PRC-88 
helmet -mounted  squad  radios.  The  AN/PRC-83'a  were  not  uaed  in  six  bat¬ 
talions  and  used  only  occasionally  in  the  other  two  battalions.  Mont 
commanders  and  platoon  leaders  considered  the  AN/PRC-88  fragile,  unre¬ 
liable,  and  possessing  an  inadequate  range  capability.  Also,  maintenance 
downtime  was  excessive.  The  battalion  which  employed  the  AN/PRC-88 
the  most  relied  on  it  for  internal  communications  in  ambushes  and  ‘DPs. 

It  was  not  used  for  command  and  control  between  platoon  and  squad  level. 

( e )  Scout  Platoon  Radios 

1_.  In  all  battalions,  the  radios  authorized  the  scout 
platoon  leader  and  platoon  sergeant  were  considered  inadequate.  It  was 
felt  that  they  both  required  two  receiver-transmitters,  since  the  two 
sections  were  frequently  employed  as  independent  maneuver  elements.  In 
all  battalions,  a  second  radio  receiver-transmitter  had  been  mounted  in 
both  vehicles. 


2.  The  scout  platoon  was  not  authorized  any  AM/PRC-25/77 
portable  radios.  All  commanders  felt  the  platoon  required  one  portable 
radio  per  scout  squad  to  support  dismounted  night  ambushes. 

(f)  Mortar  Platoon  FDC  Radios 


The  mortar  platoon  FDC  M577A1  was  authorized  one 
AN/VHC--U7  and  one  AN/VRC-53  radio.  These  were  inadequate  to  maintain 
communications  in  three  nets  (battalion  command,  artillery  fire  reouest. 
and  platoon  command)  and  to  monitor  up  to  three  additional  nets  (the  sup¬ 
ported  company,  artillery  control,  and  battalion  logistical),  '-'ortar 
personnel  interviewed  stated  that  replacement  of  the  AN/VRC-t?  win.  an 
AN/VRC-iiU  would  provide  the  required  capability. 
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(g)  Supporr  }  'atoon  Radios 

Commanders  and  logistical  personnel  expressed  a  require¬ 
ment  for  portable  radios  to  use  in  the  MPLS’s  and  for  control  of 
supply  operations. 

( h )  Secure  Equipment 

1_.  As  indicated  in  Figure  K-33,  on-hand  secure  voice 
communications  equipment  exceeded  MTOE  authorization.  Heavy  reliance  on 
secure  FM  for  the  brigade  command  net,  battalion  command  net,  and,  in 
some  units,  the  administration  and  logistics  net,  multiplied  requirements 
for  secure  communications  equipment. 
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FIGURE  K-33  (C) .  Secure  FM  Radio  Equipment  On  Hand, 
Mechanized  Tn Pantry  Battalions  (U). 


2_.  Although  al:  battalions  exceeded  thoir  authorization 
for  secure  equipment,  they  generally  considered  the  Quantity  on  hand  in¬ 
sufficient.  Without  considering  the  Qualitative  and  interface  problems 
discussed  in  Annex  N,  commanders  stated  that  the  minimum  quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  the  entire  battalion  van  30.  However,  six  battalion  command¬ 
ers  said  that  a  secure  capability  should  extend  down  to  platoon  level, 
once  interface  problems  had'  been  solved.  Figure  K-3*1  shows  the  desired 
location  for  secure  equipment  Ir  two  suggested  BOTs:  one  for  minimum 
command  and  control  and  logistics,  and  on?  to  include  platoon  level. 

3.  Tn  «nch  battalion,  the  artillery  liaison  team  and 
FO  teams  with  the  lino  comran i <u-  hern-wed  n^cure  equipment.  Every  com¬ 
mander  considered  it  essentia:  -.•••  1  •  ■  1  i«>ry  net  have  a  secure 

capability . 

( 3 )  AM  Radios 

All  command  or  s  :  ■■  ’  <■  we !  -rr-idered  the  UTO  E  authorization 

for  AM  radio/RTT  equipment  •:  /  •••  •  >  .  '“sa-r*  was  no  requirement  for  AM 
voice  nets. 
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(U)  Rectifiers 


Personnel  Interviewed  expressed  a  requirement  for  a  total  of 
six  PP-UOh/G  rectifiers  to  provide  DC  power  for  radios  used  In  PDFs  and 
base  camps. 

(5)  Antennas 


{ a )  RC-292  Ar t  er.nas 

The  battalion  vat  authorised  a  total  of  IP  RC-292 
antannaa.  Thi*  quantity  was  consldsrsd  inadequate  by  all  coaaanders  and 
cowunicationa  personnel .  Units  raquaated  authorisation  for  additional 
RC-292'a  to  support  widely  dispersed  operations.  The  specific  additional 
quantities  requested  ranged  froa  five  to  ten,  with  an  average  of  six. 

(b)  AB-577  Antenna  Base 

Five  battalions  had  obtained  AB-577 Each  of  theae 
units  considered  two  AB-577' a  to  be  highly  desirable,  one  for  the  bat¬ 
talion  forward  TOC  and  one  for  the  rear  CP.  The  advantages  of  the  AB-577 
are  discussed  in  paragraph  31(5),  Annex  G.  The  configuration  of  the  AB-577 
antenna  baas  is  shown  in  Figure  K-35. 

(6)  Communications  Nets 


The  number  of  radio  nets  and  usape  of  traditional  nets 
varied  in  RVN.  The  average  radio  net  requirements,  with  explanatory  notes, 
are  depicted  in  Annex  P. 

J  .  Farly  Warning  Equipment 
(l )  Radar  Equipment 

All  but  two  battalion  commanders  were  satisfied  with  MTOF 
authorizations  for  two  radar  sets.  "Vo  commanders  wanted  it  increased 
to  five. 


( A )  Early  -arr'inR  Dev  ices 

(a)  Mechanized  infantry  battalions  were  authorized  rd*  err-u 
break-wire  intrusion  detection  devices  by  MTFK.  Five  battalions  bad  ror.e 
on  hand;  tliree  battalions  bad  a  limited  quantity,  "’hose  that,  bad  employed 
the  G8S-9  were  not  impressed  with  its  capabilities. 

(b)  Fix  bat tali  ons  bad  from  one  to  five  PC TP  seismic  in¬ 
trusion  devices  on  hand.  Four  units  employed  these  devices  repiular'y 
on  ambushes  and  for  fIDP  early  warning.  User  knowledge  concerninr  the 
PSID  was  very  limited.  "Vo  battalions  bad  consistently  achieved 
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FIGURE  K-75  (V).  AE-577  Antenna  Base. 

excellent  results  with  the  device  and  considered  it  a  valuable  nspp* , 

Five  commanders  stated  a  requirement  for  one  per  platoon.  rr.e  ccn- 
nander  who  had  emphasized  its  employment  asked  for  one  per  squad  to 
replace  the  CS?-?. 

k .  Navigation  Equipment 

Ground  vehicle  navigation  in  dense  vegetation  vas  a  cor:tirv;ir,r 
problem  in  the  mechanized  infantry  battalions.  "Tie  rrohle**  and  sugrrsted 
solutions  were  identical  to  those  discussed  ir  paragraph  3n,  Annex  G. 
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1.  Accessory  Equipment 

f.  x )  General 

Each  battalion  commander  felt  several  accessory  items  of 
equipment  were  needed  that  were  not  authorised  by  the  FfTOE.  Those  var- 
rangihg  discussion  are  considered  below.  Each  bittulion  also  had  certain 
items  authorized  which  were  not  needed.  These  items  are  enumerated  in 
Appendix  3  to  Annex  C. 

(?)  Steam  Jenny 

Commanders  and  maintenance  personnel  ih  Six  battalions  con¬ 
sidered  a  steam  Jenny  a  requirement  in  the  battalion  maintenance  platoon 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  paragraph  3o(?),  Annex  Gi  Personnel  in  the 
other  two  battalions  felt  use  of  this  equipment  wotiid  be  impractical 
because  of  the  lack  of  hardstands  and  adequate  water  sources. 

(3)  Air  Items 

Clarification  and  recognition  of  equipment  authorizations 
in  U3ARV  Regulation  750-15  constituted  the  only  problem  in  this  area. 

( V)  POL  Handling  Equipment 

(a)  Fuel  Transfer  Pump 

Personnel  in  all  mechanized  infantry  battalions,  and 
particularly  those  conducting  extensive  air  resupply  of  POL,  felt  portable 
fuel  transfer  pumps  were  needed.  Several  units  fabricated  POL  pumps  from 
the  1*1*  GPM  bilge  pumps  installed  in  the  M113A1. 

(b)  Delivery  Equipment 

The  two  authorized  drum-and-pump  units  were  considered 
Insufficient  for  field  delivery  of  POL.  All  battalion  Commanders  stated 
e.  requirement  for  an  M>*9C.  This  vehicle  would  be  Used  primarily  to  re- 
fuel  vehicles  in  the  base  camp/FSB  or  to  refill  collapsible'  drums.  A 
requirement  was  also  stated  for  three  to  four  tank-and-puftp  or  drum-ar.d- 
pump  units  to  be  mounted  on  the  POL  delivery  M51*8's  discussed  in  paragraph 
3d(?),  above. 

(5)  On-Vehicle  Recovery  Equipment 

The  problems  stated  in  paragraph  3o(7),  Annex  G  apply  to 
m»chanized  infantry  battalions.  Personnel  interviewed  stated  a  require¬ 
ment  for  one  light  tow  bar  and  one  heavier  50-foot  tow  cable  per  platoon/ 
section,  and  one  heavier  20-foot  tow  cable  per  vehicle.  All  personnel 
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interviewed  concerning  the  self-recovery  kit  on  the  Australian  fitter'* 
vehicle  stated  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  accessory  for  the  M113A1 
BI1  (see  Annex  l). 

(6)  Shop  Equlcawnt  get.  Comon  Mo,  1 

Maintenance  personnel  stated  that  a  Shop  Squipeent  Set. 
Coaaon  Ho.  1,  vas  needed  for  HHC  maintenance  operations. 
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JUItZ  L 

AUSTRALIAN  ARMORED  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 

1.  (C)  INTRODUCTION 

ft.  The  Australian  Tank  Fore*  was  operating  in  Phuoc  Tuy  Province,  in 
southeastern  III  CTZ,  during  the  evaluation.  The  task  force  »M  composed 
of  three  infantry  battalions,  an  engineer  battalion,  an  artillery  regiment 
(three  batteries  of  105ma  hovitaers),  a  tank  squadron,  a  cavalry  squadron, 
and  normal  logistical  and  support  elements. 

b.  The  armored  elements  of  the  Task  Force  were  employed  mainly  for 
infantry  support.  During  the  6  months  prior  to  March  1970,  only  one  sig¬ 
nificant  independent  armor  operation  had  been  conducted:  A  tank /cavalry 
task  force  (MATILDA)  swept  through  Blnh  Tuy  province  on  a  ehow  of  force/ 
reconnaissance  mission. 

2.  (C)  ORGANIZATION 
a.  Tank  Squadron 

( 1 )  General 


The  tank  squadron  shown  in  Figure  L-l  was  roughly  comparable 
in  site  to  a  US  tank  company.  As  It  was  the  only  Australian  tank  unit  in 
RVN,  it  had  been  augmented  with  a  Special  Equipment  Troop  and  a  Light  Aid 
Detachment  (LAD)  squadron  section,  to  make  It  more  self-sustaining.  The 
squadron  was  equipped  with  Centurion  MK-V  tanks,  each  armed  with  a  20- 
pounder  main  gun  (roughly  Tfomi),  one  ranging  maehlnegun  (a  caliber  .50 
similar  to  the  ranging  gun  on  the.lOfima  recoilless  rifle),  and  two  caliber 
.30  maehineguns.  The  Centurion  tank  had  a  gasoline  engine,  which  limited 
its  operating  range  to  approximately  50-60  miles,  and  created  a  refueling 
problem  of  major  proportions. 

(2 )  Squadron  Headquarters 

Squadron  headquarters  was  primarily  a  tactical  control  group 
consisting  of  four  officers  and  17  other  ranks.  The  officer  in  charge  (0IC) 
was  a  major,  with  a  captain  as  second  in  command  (21c).  The  captain  served 
as  both  a  tactical  and  admlnlstrative/loglstleal  deputy,  as  contrasted  to 
the  primary  logistical  functions  of  a  US  company  executive  officer.  The 
headquarters  also  contained  an  ordnance  technical  officer  (TO),  who  pro¬ 
vided  technical  assistance  for  maintenance  support,  and  a  liaison  officer 
who  performed  liaison  and  intelligence  functions.  The  headquarters  was 
equipped  with  two  control  (command)  tanks,  an  M577A1  CP  vehiele  and  four 
M113Al's  (two  in  a  standard  configuration,  one  for  use  an  a  tracked  ambu¬ 
lance,  and  one  equipped  with  a  T-50  Cadillac  Oage  machinegun  turret). 
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(3)  Tank  Troop 


The  souadron  contained  four  tank  troops,  each  consisting  of 
four  Centurion  MK-V  tanks.  Each  troop  vaa  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and 
vaa  roughly  comparable  to  a  US  tank  platoon.  Operationally,  however,  only 
three  tanka  vere  normally  employed,  the  fourth  on  a  rotational  basis,  Stand¬ 
ing  down  for  maintenance  and  crew  rest.  The  tanka  mounted  both  US  Ail/VHC-12 
FM-aeriea  radios  and  British  VHF  radios,  which  were  not  eoiipatible.  The 
VHF  vaa  used  for  internal  troop  connunications  and  the  TO  for  eomaiunieation 
with  the  infantry. 


FIGURE  L-2  (U).  Centurion  MK-V  Tank. 

( U )  Special  Equipment  Troop 

The  Bpeclal  equipment  troop  consisted  of  two  bridge-layers  (BL) 
and  two  tanks  equipped  with  bulldozers.  The  BL  was  a  singlepiece,  52-foot 
span.  Class  80  bridge  mounted  on  a  Centurion  chassis.  The  bulldozer  was  a 
heavy-duty  blade  mounted  on  a  Centurion  MK-V  tank.  It  was  used  to  perform 
tasks  similiar  to  those  of  the  US  CEV. 

( 5 )  Administration  Troop 

The  Administration  Troop  was  organized  to  perform  squadron  com¬ 
bat  service  support,  to  Include  mess,  quartermaster  supply,  and  resupply 
operations.  At  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  it  was  equipped  with  wheeled 
vehicles. 
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( 5 )  Light  Aid  Detachment  i-LADJ.  Squadron  Section 

The  LAD  consisted  of  one  armored  recovery  vehicle,  three 
M113A1  fitters. *  (mechanics)  vehicles,  a  maintenance  officer,  three  varrant 
officers,  and  several  other  ranks.  The  section  was  attached  to  the  squad¬ 
ron  from  tne  regimental  LAD.  It  vould  roughly  equate  to  an  attached  team 
from  a  divisional  direct  support  battalion. 

b .  Cavalry  Squadron 
(1)  General 


The  cavalry  squadron,  shown  in  Figure  L-3,  was  comparable  in 
size  to  a  heavily  reinforced  US  cavalry  troop.  Like  the  tank  squadron,  it 
had  been  augmented  with  a  Light  Aid  Detachment  (LAD),  squadron  section,  to 
make  it  more  self-sustaining.  In  US  terms,  the  cavalry  squadron  was  more 
like  an  armored  personnel  carrier/transportation  unit  than  a  cavalry  unit. 

It  was  equipped  with  M113A1  APCs  that  mounted  T-50  Cadillac  Gage  turrets, 
containing  either  one  caliber  .50  machinegun  and  one  caliber  .30  machine- 
gun.  or  twin  caliber  .30  maeh.  :iuguns . 

( ?)  Squadron  Headquarters 

The  cavalry  squadron  headquarters  was  similar  to  the  tank 
squadron  headquarters  in  personnel  and  functions.  It  was  equipped  with 
three  M113A1  APCs  (two  command  vehicles  and  one  tracked  ambulance)  and  one 
M5TTA1  CF  vehicle. 

( 3 )  Cavalry  Troop 

The  cavalry  troop,  shown  in  Figure  L-U,  was  organized  with  a 
vroop  headquarters  and  three  sections.  All  M113Al's  carried  a  crew  of  two, 
ne  driver  and  gunner/track  commander.  The  cavalry  troop  was  designed  to 
:arry  an  infantry  company,  each  section  carrying  one  rifle  platoon,  and 
the  trooo  headquarters  carrying  the  infantry  company  headquarters  elements. 
Each  M113A1  mounted  two  radio  receiver- transmitters ,  one  for  internal  troop/ 
section  communications,  and  one  to  enable  the  transported  infantry  to  com¬ 
municate  while  mounted. 

( L )  Support  Troop 

The  Support  Troop  was  organized  as  shown  in  Figure  L-5.  The 
troop  headquarters  vas  strictly  an  administrative  headquarters  rather  than 
a  tactical  control  element,  as  APC  and  mortar  sections  were  normally  attach¬ 
ed  to  cavalry  troons.  The  two  APC  sections  were  used  to  augment  cavalry 
tro-icr  .  each  having  the  ability  to  transport  an  additional  infantry  platoon. 
The  mortar  sections  were  used  to  transport,  and  to  serve  as  firing  platforms 
for,  in fantrv -provided  8lmm  mortars.  As  in  the  case  of  the  APCs,  each 
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FIGURE  L-l*  (U).  Cavalry  Troon  Ortrani zation 


Troop  for  Control  and  Maintenance. 
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M125A1  had  a  two-man  craw.  Tha  sort art  ware  manned  and  flrad  by  Infantry 
mertarmen,  net  personnel  organic  to  th*  troop.  The  five  ACV  aectlona  (one 
each  M577A1)  were  Task  Force  aaaeta  attached  to  the  troop  for  maintenance 
support.  They  vere  used  to  proride  command  posts  for  Infantry  battalions 
when  needed. 

(5)  Administration  Troon 

The  Administration  Troop  prorided  routine  administrative  and 
resupply  support  to  the  squadron  in  the  sSae  manner  as  the  administration 
troop  of  the  tank  squadron. 

(6)  Light  Aid  Detachment.  Squadron  Section 

The  LAD  consisted  of  four  M113A1  fitters'  vehicles,  a  main¬ 
tenance  officer,  three  warrant  officers,  and  several  other  ranks. 

c.  Detachment  -  Forward  Delivery  Troon 

The  detachment  from  the  Royal  Australian  Armored  Corps  (RAAC)  For¬ 
ward  Delivery  Troop  had  no  parallel  organisation  in  the  US  Army.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  minimal  administrative  headquarters,  containing  two  M113Al's 
with  crews,  five  Centurion  MK-V  tanka  with  crews,  and  one  control  (command) 
tank,  with  reduced  crew.  Its  mission  was  to  train,  hold,  and  provide,  as 
required,  both  individual  and  crew  replacements  to  the  tank  and  cavalry 
squadrons  to  replace  battle  casualties.  It  also  replaced  lost  or  salvaged 
vehicles  and  equipment.  This  element  also  served  as  a  ready  reaction 
force  for  base  camp  defense. 

3.  (C)  OPSRATIOHS 

a.  Tank  Operations 

(1)  General 

The  tank  squadron  was  normally  required  to  maintain  one 
tank  troop  in  Nui  Dat  Base  Camp  as  part  of  the  Task  Force  ready  reaction 
force.  The  remaining  three  troops  were  employed  supporting  the  three  inf¬ 
antry  battalions.  The  tanks  were  utilised  to  attack  bunker  complexes,  pro¬ 
vide  direct  and  indirect  fire  support,  and  for  reconnaissance  and  ambush 
missions  slmillar  to  US  employment  of  tanks  with  dismounted  Infantry. 

(2)  Organization  for  Combat 

The  tank  troop,  supporting  an  infantry  battalion,  was 
normally  accompanied  by  a  team  of  engineera  to  detect  and  clear  mines,  and 
a  fitters'  vehicle  from  the  squadron  LAD.  If  a  second  troop  was  required, 
the  squadron  second  in  command  (2IC)  assumed  command  and  acted  as  the  ar¬ 
mored  advisor  to  the  infantry  commander.  The  squadron  commander  was  also 
the  armored  advisor  to  the  Task  Force  commander. 
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(3)  Tactics  and  Ttchnldues 

The  formations  and  operational  techniques  employed  did  not 
niy  appreciably  from  thoee  employed  by  US  teaks  is  support  of  discounted 
infantry.  la  contrast  to  evolved  US  usage,  the  Australian  fmur-man  tank 
erevs  functioned  in  a  conventional  Manner •  The  gunner  recoined  inside  the 
turret,  the  Australians  used  e  kinetic  energy  A?  round  for  bunker  busting* 
followed  by  an  HI  round.  US  tanks  did  not  carry  AT  accunltloo*  The  Centu¬ 
rions  OlSo  habitually  carried  an  infantry  basic  load  of  snail  arts  HOtinl- 
tles  to  enable  a  tank  KRf  or  relief  force  to  resupply  thi  supported  infan¬ 
try.  To  ainlcize  abuse  of  equipment,  tanks  vers  rarely  used  intentionally 
for  Jungle  busting. 

(*»)  Correlation 


While  the  amor  doctrine  of  both  countries  ie  similar,  in  ths 
hVM  context  the  Australians  think  of  their  tanks  cors  as  an  Infantry  sup¬ 
port  vsapon.  The  US  has  not  fully  aceeptad  this  position.  Lika  their  US 
counterparts ,  the  Australian  tankers  stressed  the  tremendous  psychological 
effect  Of  the  presence  of  tanks  on  the  battlefield.  They  also  stressed  the 
fact  that  mines  were  their  greatest  threat  and  that  VC  mining  activity  be¬ 
sts*  core  effective  the  longer  an  armored  unit  operated  in  a  fixed  area. 
This  was  a  definite  problem  for  the  Australians  in  their  fixed  AO.  In  con¬ 
tract  to  US  tank  operation!,  the  Australians  never  lacked  for  diemounted 
infantry.  Except  for  the  relatively  rare  requirements  for  nassed  armor, 
the  small  Australian  tank  formations,  working  closely  with  infantry,  were 
mote  affective  on  a  tank-for-tank  basis  than  US  equivalents . 

b.  Cavalry  Operations 
(1)  General 


While  the  cavalry  aquadron  conducted  a  variety  of  missions, 
its  primary  purpose  was  to  transport  and  support  infantry.  Libs  the  tank 
squadron,  it  vae  required  normally  to  maintain  one  cavalry  troop  at  Hui  Dot 
Base  Camp  on  30-minute  standby  status  as  part  of  the  task  force  ready  re¬ 
action  force.  The  reaiaining  troop*  were  used  for  either  Independent  mis¬ 
sions  or  Infantry  support.  Independent  missions  were  mainly  of  a  security 
nature,  including  convoy  escort,  Some  Plow  security,  route  eecurlty  and 
clearance,  and  patrol  insertions  and  extractions. 

(2)  Organization  for  Combat 

Generally,  a  cavalry  troop  or  individual  sections  supported 
each  infantry  battalion.  If  the  infantry  vat  operating  outside  the  range 
Of  supporting  artillery,  a  mortar  section  from  the  support  troop  vaa  at¬ 
tached.  Engineer  teams  normally  accoetpanled  each  troop  or  section.  When 
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operating  Independently ,  cavalry  element*  received  Infantry  supnort  on  the 
basis  of  an  infantty  olatoon  per  cavalry  troop.  This  reinforcement  va*  re¬ 
quired,  a*  the  M113A1'*  had  only  a  two-man  organic  erev  aa  opposed  to  the 
five-man  erev  In  US  cavalry  unit*. 

(3)  Tactics  and  Techniques 

The  techniques  employed  by  Australian  cavalry  In  conducting 
Independent  security  or  road  clearance  missions  vere  similar  to  those  used 
by  US  cavalry  or  mechanised  infantry  unite.  When  transporting  infantry, 
the  cavalry  commander  assumed  command  of  the  mounted  element.  Once  contact 
was  made,  or  when  the  Infantry  dismounted,  the  infantry  commander  assumed 
control.  During  infantry  reconnaisaance  or  search-and-clear  operations, 
the  M113A1  carriers  vere  employed  either  as  a  maneuver  element,  or  to  sup¬ 
port  by  fire,  or  as  a  blocking  force,  much  the  same  as  US  mechanized  in¬ 
fantry  mounted/dismounted  operations.  At  other  times,  the  cavalry  would 
return  to  a  FSB/Operational  base  to  transport  another  infantry  element  to 
its  assigned  area.  This  was  strictly  an  armored  transportation  role.  The 
cavalry  vas  rarely  used  for  mounted  reconnaissance  operations  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  US  cavalry  units. 

(!*)  Correlation 

The  Australian  uaa  of  cavalry  dlffared  from  that  of  the  US. 
Their  cavalry  fulfilled  three  functional  It  served  aa  a  transportation 
unit;  It  occasionally  operated  In  a  manftef  simlllar  to  carriers  organic 
to  mechanized  infantry;  and,  In  the  execution  of  security  operations,  they 
performed  a  cavalry  function  (however,  tha  unit  had  to  be  augmented).  Cer¬ 
tain  comparative  observation!  are  noted  belov. 

(a)  As  compared  to  the  tank  squadron  and  based  solely  on  a 
US  rationale,  discounting  particular  Australian  problems  and  constraints, 
it  was  felt,  that  the  full  offensive  potential  of  their  cavalry  unit  was 

not  utilized.  The  fighting  potential  of  the  M113A1  was  not  fully  exploited. 

(b)  When  employed  for  security  operations,  the  unit  had  to 
be  reinforced  with  nearly  all  assets  required  except  the  carriers  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  not  as  desirable  as  having  required  resources  organic  to 
the  unit. 


(c)  It  appeared  that  the  concept  of  employment  of  the  mortar 
sections  of  the  support  troop  vas  awkvard  by  US  standards.  To  be  efficient, 
it  presupposes  a  high  degree  of  cross-training  of  infantry  mortarmen.  Also 
the  M125Al's,  lacking  mortars,  were  of  no  value  except  when  attached  to  the 
infantry. 
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(d)  In  the  equipment  area,  two  observations  were  made: 

1_.  The  T-10  Cadillac  Gage  turret  installed  on  most  M113Al'e 
was  of  dubious  value.  It  was  not  particularly  liked  by  the  users.  Similar 
problems  were  noted  in  the  ACTIV  evaluation  of  the  XM706,  Coimando  Armored 
Car,  which  mounts  essentially  t*e  same  system. 

£.  The  Australians  welded  a  piece  of  armor  plate  on  the 
top  forward  portion  of  the  left-hand  track  veil  on  MH3A1'»  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  driver  protection  from  mines.  This  is  a  fine  idea,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  modification  be  added  to  the  US  M113A1  holly  Armor  Kit, 

Figure  L -6, 


FIGURE  L-6  (U).  M113A1  Trackweli  Armor. 

L.  (C)  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 


a.  Resupply  Operations 

Resupply  of  armored  and  mechanized  elements  was  accomplished  exten¬ 
sively  by  air.  Air  resupply  techniques  were  similiar  to  those  used  by  US 
forces.  When  roads  were  available,  resupply  was  also  conducted  overland 
using  Administration  Trocp  vehicles.  The  Task  Force  did  not  have  the  M5**8 
tracked  cargo  vehicle  ir  RViN,  although  their  doctrine  provided  for  its  use. 
The  tank  squadron  had  a  considerable  problem  in  POL  resupply  due  to  the 
limited  cruising  range  of  the  Centurion. 
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b,  Maintenance  Operations 

(1)  LAD  Squadron  Sections 

Each  squadron  had  a  LAD  squadron  section.  Each  LAD  vu  or¬ 
ganised  to  facilitate  repair  of  the  equipment  of  tha  support'  i  squadron 
and  to  provide  back-up  recovery.  The  aactlon  parfomed  what  amounted  to 
both  organisational  and  direct  support  Maintenance.  Items  that  could  not 
be  repaired  by  the  squadron  LAD,  were  repaired,  either  in  the  forward  area 
or  the  rear,  by  the  regiaental  LAD,  headquarters  aeotlon.  The  priaary  cri¬ 
terion  for  determining  the  level  at  which  an  Item  would  be  repaired  was  the 
time  required  to  perform  the  task.  Squadron  eeotlone  normally  did  not  per¬ 
form  tasks  taking  uore  than  a  few  hours.  This  sys tern,  which  was  dependent 
on  superbly  trained  mechanics,  was  sxtrsmely  responslv#  to  unit  requirements. 

(2)  Automotive  Repair  end  Recovery 

The  LADs  were  equipped  with  toole  and  recovery  vehicles  com¬ 
patible  with  vehicles  of  the  squadron.  Initial  repair  and  recovery  efforts 
were  made  by  the  combat  vehicle  crew  and  with  other  combat  vehicles.  If  a 
task  was  beyond  their  capacity,  the  squadron  LAD  sent  a  fitters'  vehicle  to 
the  site.  The  fittere'  vehicle  was  a  modified  M113A1,  which  had  a  6800- 
pound  crane  for  removing  power  packs,  a  removable  cargo  cosn>artment  roof  to 
facilitate  carrying  power  packs  in  the  vehicle,  and  a  set  of  tools  and  weld¬ 
ing  equipment  for  use  by  the  fittere.  If  they  could  not  perform  the  repair, 
the  regiaental  LAD  commander  was  contacted.  For  heavier  recovery  tasks, 
there  were  two  Centurion  Class  Armored  Recovery  Vehicles  (ARV)  in  the  Task 
Force.  The  ARV  was  limited  in  Its  capabilities,  as  it  lacked  a  lift  capa¬ 
bility. 


(3)  Communications  Maintenance 


The  squadron  LADs  performed  virtually  all  repair  on  AN/VRC-12- 
series  radios.  In  the  squadrons,  radios  seldom  remained  inoperative  for 
wore  than  an  hour.  All  required  tools,  test  equipment,  and  repair  parts 
were  available  in  the  squadron  LAD.  It  also  maintained  a  float  of  radios, 
which  provided  for  immediate  replacement  of  inoperative  equipment.  This 
system  is  certainly  worthy  of  emulation. 

U)  Repair  Parts  Supply 

Each  LAD  maintained  repair  parts  similar  to  the  US  PLL.  Parts 
resupply  was  obtained  from  the  Task  Force  LAD. 

(5)  Scheduled  Services 


The  Task  Force  had  a  series  of  scheduled  inspections,  tests, 
and  adjustments  on  all  armored  vehicles.  These  schedules  were  very  dili¬ 
gently  followed  and  manifestly  improved  maintenance. 
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FIGURE  L-7  (U).  Fitter* 1  Vehicle  Crane, 
c.  Medical  Support 

M113A1  ambulances  vere  provided  oa  the  bull  of  one  per  tank  squad¬ 
ron  and  cavalry  troop.  Each  squadron  had  a  medical  officer  and  several  en¬ 
listed  medical  specialists.  The  Australians  used  air  evacuation  in  much 
the  same  vay  as  US  "dustoff". 
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ANNEX  M 

fstfMMANY  Of  PfrOMMFNnATTONS 

Conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  aim  that  the  bapic  MTOEa  of  armored 
and  mechanized  units  in  FVN  are  sound,  hut  that,  based  on  the  peculiar 
environment  of  the  FVN  conflict  and  the  experience  pained  therefrom, 
certain  changes  should- be  made  to  improve  the  mix  of  organizational 
elements  and  equipment  for  arms  red- type  units  in  RVN.  This  Annex  sum¬ 
marizes  the  st.udv  recommendations  and  includes  a  number  of  additional 
recommendations  which  pertain  to  specific  type  units.  The  type  of  unit, 
or  units  to  vhieh  each  recommendation  applies  is  indicated  along  with 
each  recommendation.  Recommendations  are  grouped  according  to  the  most 
applicable  of  the  five  major  functions  of  ground  combat  (Figures  M-2  thru 
M-6).  Most  major  organizational  changes  have  been  listed  under  "Command 
and  Control"  (Figure  M-5).  Minor  personnel  adjustments  have  beet;  cate¬ 
gorized  under  "Support"  (Figure  M-6).  Where  applicable,  reference  is 
made  to  Section  III,  Volume  I  qr  to  the  annex  dealing  with  the  type  of 
unit  affected.  Recommendations  which  pertain  solely  to  qualitative  equip¬ 
ment  improvements  or  modifications  are  dealt  with  in  Annex  0.  Study 
correlation  with  the  MACOV  report  i3  contained  in  Annex  D.  In  many  cases, 
the  recommendation  has  already  been  locally  implemented.  Most  equipment 
and  personnel  requirements  can  be  met  through  trade-offs  and  available 
unit  excesses.  In  some  cases,  action  required  is  a  turn-in  of  equipment. 
Many  other  resource  requirements  can  be  met  from  redeployment  assets. 

While  implementation  of  these  recommendations  is  specifically  directed 
toward  armored  and  mechanized  units  in  RVN,  consideration  should  also  be 
given  by  appropriate  DA  agencies  for  wider  application.  Figure  W-1 
summarizes  the  major  resource  requirements  for  implementation  of  these 
recommendations. 
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|1.  Personnel 

j  — - 

I 

j  2.  Combat  Vehicles 
M113A1  APC/ACAV 
3 .  Combat  Support  Vehicles 
M132A1  Flamethrower 
.  Combat  Service  Support  Vehicles 
M577A1  Command  Post  Carrier 
M5l*0  Tracked  Cargo  Carrier 
XM^5E1  Flame  Service  Unit 
M5U  5-Ton  Cargo  Truck 
M35  2  1/2-Ton  Cargo  Truck 
MU 9C  Fuel  Truck 
M50C  Water  Truck 
M37  3A-Ton  Cargo  Truck 
M151  Utility  Vehicle 

5 .  Weapons 

Automatic  Grenade  Launcher,  LOmm 
M113A1  Armament  Subsystem  "A" 

XM-191  Multi-shot  Portable  Flame  Weapon 
’’9-7  Portable  Flamethrower 
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Total  Resource  Change  Requirements  by  Type  of  Unit  (U), 
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6.  Communlcatlona 
a.  .Radio  Sets 
AN/VRC-12 
AN/VRC-L6 
AN/VRC-1»7 
AN/VRC-U9 
M/VRC-53/614 
AN/VRC-125/160 
AN/PRC-25/77 
aij/prc-88 

AN/GRC-106 
AN/VRC-Pl) 
t>.  Accessories 
RC-292  Antenna 
AB-577  Antenna  Base 
Rectifier,  PPIIOLg 
c •  Speech  Secure 
TSEC/KY-8/38 
.  Other 

Searchlight,  AN/VS5-3 
Handheld  Mine  Detectors 
IR  Weapons  Sight 
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RESOURCE 


M3U/36  IR,  Tank  Cmdr's  Sight 
Metascope,  AN/PAS-6 
:  Starlight  Scope,  AN/PVS-1/2/3 

|  Night  Vision  Sight,  AN/TVS-2 

Night  Observation  Device,  AN /TVS-!* 
Trailer,  Water,  l*00-Gallon 
Tank  and  Pump  Unit 
Tank,  600-(1allon 
:  Drum  and  Pump  Unit 

Drum,  500-Gallon 
Drum,  250-Gallon 

1 

i  Transfer  Pump,  POL 

I 

Chainsaw 

t 

1  Tool  Set,  Nr  1,  Common 

Tool  Set,  Nr  2,  Common 
Steam  Cleaning  Apparatus 
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mf* 

wss3m\ 

R*CO**liJ(DATJOH 

ACR 

DIV 

CAV 

SQDN 

GRP 

CAV 

TRP 

TAJIK 

BR 

rpfli 

1.  Increase  the  BOI  for  handheld  portable  mlhe 
detectors  to  (Recommendation  20): 

a  4  Three  per  cavalry  squadron  HHT . 

X 

x 

b.  Three  per  cavalry  platoon  and  one  per 
troop  Hq. 

X 

X 

X 

c .  One  per  tank  platoon  • 

X 

y 

d.  One  per  tank  and  scout  section  in  the 

tank  battalion  HHC • 

X 

e.  Two  per  tank  company  Hq  in  the  ACR. 

X 

! 

2.  Two  AVLBs  be  retained  in  each  tank  bat¬ 
talion;  two  AVLBs  be  provided  each  M48A3- 
equipped  divisional  cavalry  squadron.  (Recom¬ 
mendation  27) 

X 

X 

1 

3.  Regimental  and  divisional  cavalry  aquadron 

X 

X 

i 

medical  platoons  be  issued  one  additional 
M113A1  medical  evacuation  vehicle.  (Recommenda¬ 
tion  29) 

1*.  ACR  squadron  howitzer  batteries  be  author-  X 
ized  a  suitably  equipped  M113A1  APC/ACAV.  The 
presently  authorized  M151  1/L-ton  truck  be 
deleted.  (Recommendation  30) 

b.  Two  M113A1S  be  deleted  fro*  the  ground  X 

surveillance  section  of  the  tank  battalion. 

[Paragraph  III— 2c ( 1 )  ] 

6.  One  M5L8  cargo  carrier  or  one  M35  cargo  X 

truck  be  added  to  the  troop  headquarters. 

[Paragraph  2d (2),  Annex  I] 
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TANK 
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MGCH 
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1,  Each  M5T7A1  command  post  carrier  be  equipped 
with  one  MfiO  7.62  machine gun  with  rear  mount  and 
ballistic  shield  from  the  M113A1  Armament  Sub¬ 
system  "A”.  (Recommendation  31) 

2.  One  caliber  .50  machinegun  on  one  vehicle 

|  in  each  mechanised  rifle  platoon  and  each  About 
; section  of  the  mechanised  Infantry  and  tank 
battalions  be  replaced  by  a  4  Oam  high-velocity 
grenade  launcher.  (Recommendation  32) 


3.  All  M113A1  medical  evacuation  vehicles  In  X 
battalion/squadron  medical  platoons  be  equipped 
with  Armament  Subsystem  "A".  (Reeommendatioh 

33) 

j  4.  The  authorized  caliber  .50  M2  machinegun  ;  X 
land  ringmount  be  replaced  with  an  M60  maehini- 
.  gun  and  pedestal  on  all  wheeled  supply  vehicles . 
i  (Recommendation  34 )  ! 

5.  The  authorized  BII  caliber  .50  M2  machine-  X 
gun  and  mount  kit  be  replaced  with  the  M6o 
machinegun  and  mount  kit  for  the  M548  tracked 
cargo  vehicle.  (Reeonmmndatlon  35) 

6.  The  M2,  HB,  flex,  caliber  .50  machinegun  X 
j  BII  be  authorized  on  all  M48A3  tanks  in  lieu  of 

the  M2,  HB,  electric,  caliber  .50  machinegun. 
(Recommendation  36) 

7.  Each  M48A3/M551  crew  be  authorized  one  M79  X 
grenade  launcher,  three  5.56mm  submachineguns 

(or  three  Ml6  rifles  until  a  5*$6»  submachine¬ 
-gun  Is  type-classified  standard  A),  and  one 
caliber  .45  pistol.  (Recommendation  36) 

6.  Action  be  taken  to  expedite  issue  of  the  ,  X 
M125A1  mortar  carrier  to  all  units  authorized 
this  carrier.  (Recommendation  40)  i 


9.  Nine  M9-7  portable  flamethrowers  be  deleted  ■ 
from  the  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  MTOE.  j 
(Recommendation  42) 


,  X 


x  x  !  x 


X  X 
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10.  Launcher,  Rocket!  66m»,  4-tube,  XM202  be  j 
authorized  on  the  baale  of  one  per  ecout  tac¬ 
tion  In  the  tank  and  mechanized  infantry  bat¬ 
talion*  and  one  per  mechanized  Infantry  pla¬ 
toon.  (Reeoemendaticn  1*3)  J  ! 

i 

1 

i  ;  ; 

X 

X 

1 


I 


( 


I 

i 


! 

i 
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1.  The  regimental  FSCE  he  enlarged  to  a  lb-man 
element  with  supporting  equipment  as  requeetad 
by  USARV;  MTOE  17-520,  P02  (2/70).  [ReeoamehdA- 
tion  bba(l)] 

2.  An  organic  support  squadron,  patterned  after 
| the  support  battalion  of  the  separate  armored 
^brigade  (TOE  29-750),  he  authorised.  [Recommen¬ 
dation  bba(2)] 

3.  Each  regimental  cavalry  squadron  be  author1* 
ized  an  artillery  liaison  element  consisting  of 
one  captain  (MOS  1193)  artillery  liaison  officers 
one  E6  (MOS  13Ebo)  artillery  liaison  sergeant) 
and  two  EU  (MOS'  13E20)  artillery  liaison  speeial- 
ists/radio  operators.  [Recommendation  bba(3)] 

;b.  Each  regimental  cavalry  squadron  howitzer 
battery  be  authorized  a  fourth  P‘0  team.  [Recom- 
•mendation  bba(U)] 

I 

|  5.  HHC  and  Company  D  be  reorganized  to  more 
i  efficiently  realign  combat  support  and  combat 
(service  support  functions  as  shown  in  Figures 
IV- 3  thru  IV-6.  [Recommendation  bbb(l)] 

j 

1 6.  Reorganize  Company  D  as  follows:  [Paragraph 

lll-5a(5) ] 

a.  Reconfigure  the  headquarters  section 
similar  to  that  of  the  mechanized  rifle  com¬ 
pany,  less  one  M113A1  communications  vehicle, 
but  with  the  addition  of  one  1/b-ton  truck 
mounting  an  AN/VRC-b7  radio. 

b.  Reconfigure  the  maintenance  section 
identical  to  that  of  the  mechanized  rifle  com¬ 
pany,  TOE  7-b7G,  12  September  19 69* 
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7.  Reassign  HHC  maintenance  personnel,  less 
three  general -v 'hide  mechanics  ( EL  ,  MOS  63C20) 
and  one  mechanic's  helper  (F3,  MOS  63A10),  and 
equipment  to  the  battalion  maintenance  section. 
[Paragraph  I II— 5a( 5)1 

X 

8.  Delete  the  HHC  maintenance  section.  [Para¬ 
graph  III-5a(5)] 

X 

9.  A  study  be  conducted  to  determine  the  deair- 

X 

ability  and  feasibility  of  modifying  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  tank  battalion  for  employment  in 
low-intensity  stability  operations  by:  [Recom¬ 
mendation  UUb(2)l 

a.  Adding  a  mechanized  rifle  company  to 
the  battalion. 

b.  Replacing  a  tank  platoon  vith  a  mecha¬ 
nized  infantry  platoon  in  the  tank  company. 

10.  A  fourth  mechanized  infantry  company  be 
added  to  the  mechanized  infantry  battalion. 
[Recommendation  Mtb(3)l 

11.  Current  doctrine  regarding  relationship 
of  artillery  forward  observers  operating  vith 
tank  companies  he  reexamined.  [Recommendation 
!i  It  c  ( 1 )  ] 

IP,  Each  tank  company  be  provided  with  fin  li¬ 
man  rifle  squad  equipped  with  an  M113A1  mount¬ 
ing  one  AN/VRC-1*?  radio  and  one  AN/PRC-77 
radio.  [Recommendation  Mtc(P)] 

13.  Each  tank  company  be  authorized  a  CP  sec¬ 
tion  consisting  of  one  E7>  senior  radio  operator 
{ ynr,  OfCltO),  two  Kit  radio  operators  (MOE  05C20) 
and  one  F.h  armored-vehicle  driver  ( MOf ■  11KP0) 
'in'i  ^ouipprd  vith  fin  M^>77Ai  cor  ns  and  post  car— 
r!°r  r.ountinp;  one  AN/VRC-1?  and  one  AN/VR0-H6 
f Pe commendation  hUc(3)j 


i 

» 

f 

i 

■ 
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lh,  Each  battal ion/squadron  headquarters  be 
authorized  an  ns  section  consisting  of  an  Rfi 
I  civil  affairs  VCO,  ar>  rli  clerk  typist,  an 
!  driver,  a  1/L-ton  truck,  and  one  AN/VRC-bT 
]  adlo.  (O"comnend*tion  itS) 

!  ! S ,  One  SCO  and  two  radio  operators  be  added 
to  th"  D3  section.  (Recommendation  ^6) 


KBC 
BN  |  Bit 


X  X 


!  x  i  x  :  i  x  x 


lA,  further  study  be  made  to  determine  communi* 
cations  requirements  for  armored  and  mechanized 
units  in  stability  onerations.  (Pecotsnendation 
147) 


X  X 


17.  Two  AN/VRC-U6  radios  be  authorized  for  all  !  X  XX  XIX, 

battalion,  squadron,  company,  and  troop  comman-  J  j 

ders  for  use  on  their  command  tracked  vehicles.  I  ■ 

(Recommendation  l*8a)  |  j 

’  18.  AN/VRC-Uh  radios  be  authorized  as  follows:  :  ; 

!  [Paragraph  III-!>c(l)]  ‘ 

j  a.  Three  per  infantry  company/cavalry  XXX  X  j 

1  troop  command  vehicle,  including  one  for  use  by  j 

■  the  attached  TO 

i  i 

b.  Two  per  rifle  company  headquarters  '  x 

M113A1  APC/ACAV  j 

c.  One  ner  m^77A1  X  j 


d.  One  ner  M13PA1  mechanized  flamethrower,  x 

10.  Delete  the  following  authorizations  for  j 

AN/VRC-12A7  radios:  [Paragraph  TTT-Rc(l)] 

I 

a.  Tn  command  vehicles  (ML8A3/M113A1 )  at  x  XX  X  '  X 
battalion/squadron ,  maneuver  comp any /t roop , 

and  line/scout  plfttoon  level 

b.  In  each  scout  platoon  sergeant's  :  X  XX  X  X 

K113A1  1 

i 

.  _  i  :  1  l 
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e.  In  aaeh  rifle  coipany  haadquarttra 

H113A1  APC/ACAV 

X 

d.  In  the  hear*  aortar  platoon  FflC. 

X 

X 

20.  One  each  AJf/VRC-*»6  and  AH/ORC-160  radio 
be  authorised  for  all  platoon  leader* '  and 
scout  platoon  sergeants '  contend  tracked  vehlc* 
lea.  (Recoaiaendatlon  46b) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'21.  Each  armored  and  Mechanised  battalion/ 
squadron  be  authorised  one  AX/VRC-49,  oft* 
Air/VRC-fcT.  end  tvo  AX/PfiC-7?  radios  for  use  by 
attached  artillery  liaison  sections,  (ftacoaaan* 
dation  48e) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22.  One  Ak/VFC-47  radio  be  added  to  the  troop 
headquarters  for  CP  us*.  [Paragraph  2b(l)(b), 
Annex  i] 

X 

23.  On*  additional  AJf/PflC-25/77  radio  be  author¬ 
ized  for  each  ecout  squad  of  the  tank  and  Mecha¬ 
nised  Infantry  battalion  scout  platoon  and  for 
the  acout  • quads  of  all  caralry  platoons.  (Rae- 
oaatendatlon  48d) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

24.  Pour  AE/PHC-25/77  radios  be  added  to  the 
transportation  section  of  each  battallon/squadrofl 
support  platoon.  (RecoanenAatlon  48e) 

X 

X 

x 

X 

'25.  Authorize  AE/PRC-25/77  radios  as  follows: 
[Paragraph  III-5e(2)(c)] 

a.  Tvo  per  tank  coup any  headquarter* 

X 

b.  On*  per  tank  platoon 

X 

c.  Pour  per  mechanized  infantry  platoon 

X 
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26.  The  AN/PRC-88  radio  be  deleted  from  the 
mechanized  infantry  MTOE.  (Recommendation  U8f) 


27*  Add  one  AN/VRC-UU  radio  to  the  heavy  - 
mortar  olatoon  FDC.  [Paragraph  3k(2)(e),  Annex 
.T;  Paragraph  3i(?)(,l),  Annex  K] 


28.  One  AN/VRC-53  radio  be  authorized  for  each  !  'X 
Ml OQ  SP  155am  howitzer  in  the  hovltter  battery. ! 
[Paragraph  Pp(?)( h),  Annex  G]  j 


29.  Efforts  be  continued  to  develop  a  simple, 
rugged,  durable,  and  reliable  squad  radio. 
(Recommendation  U9) 


30.  Secure  speech  devices  be  authorized  to  all  X 
armored  and  mechanized  units  in  two  increments: 
(Recommendation  5°) 

a.  Provide  battalion/squadron  command, 

!  artillery  control,  and  administrative/logistl- 
■  cal  nets  with  a  secure  capability. 

b.  When  secure  equipment  has  been  quali¬ 
tatively  improved,  extend  secure  capability  to 

;  include  company /troop  command  nets. 

I 

'  31.  The  authorization  for  PPllOUG  rectifiers 

be  increased  to  the  following  totals:  (Rec¬ 
ommendation  51) 

a.  Tank  battalions ,  cavalry  squadrons  X 

and  mechanized  infantry  battalions  -  three 

each  (one,  forward  TOG;  one,  communications 
platoon;  one,  rear  CP) 

b.  Separate  cavalry  troop,  one  each. 
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3?.  The  authorization  for  RC-292  antennas  in  j 
the  mechanized  infantry  battalion  be  increased 
by  six  ( for  a  total  of  19);  one  additional  to 
each  rifle  company  and  three  add'tional  to  the 
battalion  headquarters  section.  (Recommenda¬ 
tion  53) 

i 

33.  each  armored  b at tal Ion /squadron  headquar¬ 
ters  be  authorized  two  AB-577  antenna  bases. 

' Recommendation  53) 

3i* .  vach  combat  and  combat  support  vehicle  be 
authorized  one  h-iRo/gr  handset,  one  LS-U5l*/U 
loudsneaker,  and  two  headsets.  (Recommendation 

s!.) 


35 .  The  communications  equipment  repair  system 
be  modified  as  follows:  (Recommendation  55) 

a.  Units  be  authorized  a  5-percent  RX 
float  of  radios. 

b.  Forward  communications  maintenance 
capabilities  be  improved  by  permitting  perform-  i 
ance  of  higher  skill-level  repairs  at  battalion/ 
squadron  level  and  providing  more  responsive 
contact  support  at  brigade  level. 

c .  Steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
authorized  DS-maintenance  DX  radios  are  main¬ 
tained  and  utilized  as  intended. 

if.  In  all  armored  and  mechanized  units,  the  X 
authorized  grade  of  battalion/squadron  com¬ 
munications  chiefs  be  increased  to  SFC  E7,  and 
-ompany/troop  communications  chiefs  to  SSG,  E6. 

( Recommandation  56) 

37 .  The  AN  and  RTT  equipment  he  deleted  from  X 
each  type  of  armored  ar.d  mechanized  unit  in 
RVN .  (See  Annex  P  for  detailed  list.) 

' Recommendation  57) 

I 
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38.  Tvo  motor  measengers/viremen  (MOS  36X20) 
be  deleted  from  the  battalion/squadron  communi¬ 
cations  platoon  in  the  tank  and  mechanised  in- 
ifantry  battalions  and  regimental/diviBional 
cavalry  squadrons,  and  two  field  radio  repair¬ 
men  (MOS  36B20)  added.  (Re commendation  50) 

} 

;39.  The  number  of  helicopters  authorised  the 
brigade  aviation  Election  be  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  provide  a  dedicated  command  and  con¬ 
trol  helicopter  to  each  armored  or  mechanised 
battalion/squadron.  (Recommendation  fin) 


XX| 


X 


i 

I 


! 

I 


1»0.  The  Air  Control  Team  and  all  related  equip-  X  X 

ment  be  deleted  from  the  tank  and  mechanized 
infantry  battalion  and  regimental  cavalry 
snuadron  MtOFs.  (Recommendation  fil) 


1*1.  An  aviator's  distress-light  marker  (SDU-5/E)  XXX 
be  added  to  the  BII  of  all  combat  and  combat 
support  vehicles.  (Recommendation  62) 

| U2.  Delete  three  battalion  heavy  mortar  pla¬ 
it  oon  forward  observer  teams.  [Paragraph  2c(2) 

(b)?£.  Annex  J;  Paragraph  2c(2)(b)2d,  Annex  K] 
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j  1.  Increased  command  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
j  improving  command  relationships  and  more  close¬ 
ly  defining  responsibilities  between  supported 
i  and  supporting  units  with  regard  to  automotive 
maintenance  for  armored  and  mechanized  units.  j 
(Recommendation  6b)  1 

2.  Divisional  maintenance  and  area  support  DR  ' 
maintenance  battalions  be  structured  to  hive 

the  capability  of  providing  each  armored  and 
mechanized  battnlion/squadron  with  a  full-time 
maintenance  contact  team  when  locations,  equip¬ 
ment  density,  or  peculiar  maintenance  circum¬ 
stances  so  dictate.  (Recommendation  66) 

3.  MTOE  authorizations  for  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  be  modified  in  each  battalion/squ&dron 
transportation  section  to  provide  one  NCO  sec¬ 
tion  leader  (1.7,  MOR  Mujl*0)  and  two  squad  lead¬ 
ers  (E6,  MOR  6lt(,'l‘0),  and  to  delete  the  authorl- 

i  zation  for  a  lieutenant,  section  leader,  in  the 
.  tank  battalion  and  the  armored  cavalry  squadron 
_  transportation  sections.  (Recommendation  6?) 

I 

1.  The  supply  section  of  each  battalion/squad¬ 
ron  be  augmented  with  one  El*,  MOS  76Y20,  general 
supply  specialist  and  one  K3,  MOS  76A10,  supply 
clerk.  (Recommendation  69) 

b.  One  Kb ,  NCO  (MOR  ?6yli0)  assistant  supply 
sergeant  and  two  El  (MOS  11D20)  vehicle  drivers 
be  added  to  the  separate  cavalry  troop  head¬ 
quarters.  (Recommendation  70) 


:  x  x 


x  x 


t.  An  assistant  squadron  motor  maintenance 
sergeant  (17,  MOS  b.-ido)  be  authorized  for  the 
maintenance  platoon  of  the  regimental  and  divi- 
s’or.al  cavalry  squadrons.  (Recommendation  71) 

A  materiel  readiness  NCO  (E7,  MOS  63Cl*0) 

:»  authorized  for  each  battalion/squadron  head- 
■arters  section.  (Recommendation  72) 
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8.  A  maintenance  data  specialist  (IL,  M08  X 

71T20)  be  authorized  for  each  company /troop/ 
battery  headquarter*  eeetion.  (Recommendation 

:  73) 

' 9.  One  clerk  typist  (EL,  MOS  71B3Q)  be  added  to 


! the  troop  headquarters.  [Paragraph  2d(L),  Annex  | 


10.  One  assistant  motor  sergeant  (e6,  MOS 
63CL0),  one  welder  (EL,  MOS  LLC20),  one  turret 
mechanic  (EL,  MOS  L5G20),  and  one  field  radio 
mechanic  (EL,  MOS  31B20)  be  added  to  the  troon 
maintenance  section  .  [Paragraph  2d(3)(a)£] 
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11,  Personnel  management  agencies,  at  all  X  X  XXX 

■  levels,  place  increased  emphasis  on  procedures 

. that  will  properly  assign  personnel  to  duty  , 

|  positions  consistent  with  their  qualifications. 

'  (Recommendation  7M 

i  . 

•  12.  Currently  authorised  ML8A3  tank-mounted  X  X' , 

bulldozer  blades  be  retained  in  tank  eompan- 
!  ies,  and  command  emphasia  be  placed  on  oper- 
(  ator  training  in  dozing  techniques  and  prop- 

j  use  of  the  tank-mounted  dozer  blade.  j 

(Recommendation  80)  | 

i 

13.  Two  tracked  flame  service  units  (XM45E1  or  x  1  X 

a  successor  vehicle)  be  'added  to  the  mechanized 
infantry  battalion  and  one  to  the  divisional 
cavalry  squadron.  (Recommendation  87) 

1L.  One  M132A1  mechanized  flamethrower  be  de-  X  , 

leted  from  the  divisional  cavalry  squadron.  ! 

(Recommendation  82)  ! 

■  I 

15.  Issue  of  authorized  XML5E1  flame  service  XX  j  X 

units  to  all  mechanized  flame  platoons/sections 
be  expedited.  (Recommendation  83) 
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16.  Authorizations  for  M5**8  cargo  carriers 
and  M51*  5-ton  cargo  trucks  be  changed  as 
follows:  (Recommendation  85) 

a.  Tank  battalion  -  add  three  M5^8's5 
delete  three  M5U*s. 

b.  Mechanized  infantry  battalion  -  add 
one  M5^8;  delete  four  M5^'s. 

17.  Each  battalion,  squadron,  and  separate  ! 
troop  be  provided  with  steam-cleaning  equipment., 
(Recommendation  86) 
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10.  Recovery  accessories  be  provided  aB  indi¬ 
cated  below:  (Recommendation  8?) 

X  X  X  X 

!  x 

i 

1  • 

a.  One  20-foot  x  1-inch  tow  cable  per 
each  M113A1  and  M551  vehicle. 

b.  -One  20- foot  x  1  1/2-inch  tow  cable  per 
MU8A3. 

1  1 

c.  One  50-foot  x  1-inch  tow  cable  and  one 
light  tow  bar  per  combat  and  combat  support 
platoon  or  separate  section  of  units  equipped 
with  Mill  and  M551  vehicles. 

1 

d.  One  50- foot  x  1  l/2-inch  tow  cable  and 
one  heavy  tow  bar  per  M 1 8 A3 - e q u i pp ed  platoon. 

1 

19.  Add  one  Number  Two  Common  Tool  Set  and 
delete  one  Number  One  Common  Tool  Set  from 
the  Troon  Maintenance  Section  [Paragraph  3K ( 7 ) » 
Annex  I  ] . 

X 

MO,  Armored  and  mechanized  units  be  provided 
with  one  M50C  IROO-gallon  water  tank  and 
additional  water  trailers  in  the  support  pla¬ 
toon.  (Recommendation  80) 

X 

X 

X 

] 
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21,  Adjust  equipment  authorisations  as  follows: 

a.  Deists  authorisation  for  250- gallon 
collapsible  drum, 

b.  Add  on*  koo- gallon  vatsr  trailer  to  tha 
troop  haadquartara . 

e.  Add  fiva  liOO-gallon  water  trailara  to 
the  support  platoons. 

22.  Units  ha  provided  with  tha  centrifugal 
pusqping  unit,  50  gpa,  and  aoeeaaorlaa  (compo¬ 
nents  of  the  drum  and  pump  unit)  in  accordance 
with  the  following  BOI:  (Recommendation  89) 

a.  One  per  aechanlsad  rifle  company,  tank 
.‘company,  armored  cavalry  troop,  and  combat  sup¬ 
port  company. 

!  b.  Two  per  battalion/squadron  support  pla- 
jtoon. 

(23.  Adjust  equipment  author 1 eat ions  as  follows 
[Paragraph  III-6d(7)  and  paragraph  31(2),  Annex 

I'1’ 

i  a.  Add  one  Mk9C  fuel  truck'  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  section  of  the  support  platoon. 

b.  Delete  four  tank  and  pump  units  and 
four  600-gallon  tanks  from  the  transportation 
section  of  the  support  platoon. 

c.  Add  two  drum  and  pimp  units  to  the 
transportation  section  of  the  support  platoon. 

d.  Add  one  drum  and  pump  unit  and  three 
500-gallon  drums  to  the  troop  headquarters. 

2k.  Chainsaws  be  provided  for  armored  cavalry 
units  on  the  basis  of  one  per  troop  or  eompar- 
able-sixe  unit  and  one  in  the  support  platoon. 
(Recoonendatlon  90) 
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|25.  Errors  In  existing  MTOE  documents  be  eor- 
jrected.  (Reeonmendation  92) 

26.  Item*  of  equlpaent  listed  in  Appendix  3  to 
Annex  C  be  deleted  from  existing  MTOE.  (Red* 
emendation  93) 
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FIGURE  K-8  f U) .  Typical  Mechanical  Ambush. 


